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Vice Chancellor 


FOREWORD 


The Centre of Central Asian Studies is one of the most 
prestigious research institutes at the campus. With a large faculty, it has 
been pursuing extensive research and also organizing seminars on 
themes of relevance to the area: Lately in September 2005 the Centre 
organized a_ three-day National Seminar on Central Asia: 
Introspection. The seminar was a great success due to the large 
participation, and serious and thought-provoking deliberations on 
wide ranging issues pertaining to the region’s history, culture, 
economy, society, polity, foreign relations, etc. At the end, several 
resolutions were adopted which have a considerable bearing on the 
region’s overall security and development as well as India’s foreign 
policy and its bilateral relations with the Central Asian republics in 
security, trade, technology, education, health, culture and tourism 
sectors. 

Since the region abounds with enormous hydro-carbon energy 
and other minerals resources, it offers a viable alternative to the largely 
depleting oil and gas reserves at the global level. Not surprising, 
therefore, we find the West and the regional and sub-regional powers 
entering into an ‘unceasing’ race for exploiting the region’s resources 
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for their national interests. For this purpose, quite an ambitious agenda 
characterizing regional groupings and bilateral military, security, 
energy and trade agreements, is followed intensively, regardless of its 
resultant impact on the region’s resources and environmental and 
ecological scenario. This has also fostered a phenomenon of threat 
perception and corresponding change in the sub-regional powers’ geo- 
strategic imperatives. On top of it, the decision of the Central Asian 
republics to identify themselves with the International Anti-terrorist 
Coalition and provide several strategically important military bases to 
the US-led multinational forces in their war against terrorism has 
tremendously changed the region’s geo-politics. Consequently, the 
region is experiencing and is executing two diverse principles of ‘clash 
and cooperation’ at one and the same time. 

While the University of Kashmir has registered remarkable 
achievements in diverse fields, its Centre of Central Asian Studies has 
magnified its name by organizing and publishing the proceedings of 
the aforementioned seminar in a book form. The book has a large 
collection of articles by some reputed scholars and subject experts and 
is that way very wide in space and text. 

I am confident that the publication will not only add to the 
existing knowledge on the subject and area but also prove useful to 
researchers, academia, policy planners, diplomats and entrepreneurs all 


over the world. 
q 
Ara. 


(Prof. Abdul Wahid) 
Vice Chancellor 


PREFACE 


India in general and Kashmir in particular is situated in the 
extended neighbourhood of Central Asian region. The region has been 
the “cradle of civilization” and home to a diverse ethnic groups with 
quite a distinct historico-cultural background. That the region was a 
celebrated centre: of artistic perfection and academic excellence is of 
course there. It registered a landmark by producing men of valour and 
courage who carved out vast empires, to which Kashmir and most of 
India at one or the other period of time formed an indispensable part. 
Kanishka, Chengiz Khan, Timur, Babur, etc were just a few of them. 
The region also left indelible mark as a vibrant economic centre due to 
the famous Silk Route and its celebrated economic nodes which played 
a significant role in the transmission and assimilation of neighbouring 
cultures and export of the great religio-ideological movements, viz. 
Buddhism, Islam and Sufism. Such luring characteristics apart, the 
region offered several other things which pre-empted the renowned 
British political thinker, Mackinder, to maintain that “He who controls 
Central Asia will control the world”. These were indeed the region's 
abundant resources and its strategic location, which once formed the 
source of the “Great Game” between Russia and British. Taken 
together, these dominant features made the region fairly significant in 
the regional and global and geo-political, geo-economic and’ geo- 
strategic scenario. 

The region assumed further importance with the breakdown of 
the former USSR and the surfacing of a few independent republics on 
the Eurasian map. No sooner did the new born republics set to 
economic restructuring than they were eclipsed by the complex issues 
related to border and ethnic disputes, resource sharing conflicts, 
religious revivalism, drug trafficking, arms smuggling, and the like 
nature of fragile problems which in turn fostered an unpleasant 
situation of disorder and chaos on the eve of an otherwise cheerful 
event of independence. On top of it, the discovery of abundant 
hydrocarbon resources by the Western oil companies made the region 
no doubt important but vulnerable at the same time. In the meanwhile, 
9/11 episode provided the US and its allied powers ample justification 
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to make its military presence felt in the region to the great discomfort of 
Russia, China, Iran and other neighbouring countries. Thus while 
outwardly the region looks beautiful, inwardly it represents an 
unhealthy atmosphere which is due to render the region quite volatile 
in the foreseeable future. 

With this background, the Centre of Central Asian Studies 
organised a three-day National Seminar on Central Asia: Introspection 
from 12-14 Sept., 2006. Imminent scholars from the most reputed 
research institutes of India, like Centre for Russian and Central Asian 
Studies, JNU, New Delhi, Centre for Advanced Studies, Deptt of 
History, AMU, Centre for East European Studies (Soviet Studies) 
University of Mumbai, Centre for South, Central Southeast Asian and 
Southwest Pacific Studies, JNU, New Delhi, Institute for Defence 
Studies and Analysis, New Delhi, Academy of Third World Studies, 
Jamia Millia, New Delhi, and Centre for Strategic and Regional 
Development, Jammu, contributed and participated in the seminar, in 
addition to the faculty of the Centre of Central Asian Studies, 
University of Kashmir . 

His Excellency, the Governor Jammu & Kashmir, and the 
Chancellor, University of Kashmir, Lt. Gen. (Retd.) S. K. Sinha, was the 
chief guest on the occasion. Professor Abdul Wahid, the Vice 
Chancellor, University of Kashmir, presided over the function and 
Professor Mansura Haider, AMU, was the Keynote presenter. At the 
very outset, the Director of the Centre, Prof. Mushtaq A. Kaw, 
welcomed the guests and outlined the underlying objective of the 
seminar. He also presented a profile of the achievements of the Centre 
which included the award of a good number of M.Phil & Ph.D degrees, 
organization of several national seminars, publication of research 
projects, annual Journal and the quarterly Digest, participation of the 
faculty in national & international seminars, their contribution in 
national & international journals, engagement of PG classes in the allied 
subjects, their visit to CARs for field study, conduct of excavation at 
some Paleolithic and Neolithic sites in J&K and surveys on the branch 
route of the famous Silk Route between Kashmir and Sinkiang and 
Gilgit Baltistan. The Director also gave a brief of the programmes which 
the Centre intends to carry out in the next few years. He sought for the 
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kind support of the University authorities in organizing an 
international conference in August-September, 2006. 

Vice-Chancellor, Professor Abdul Wahid, highlighted the region’s 
importance owing to abundant hydrocarbon and mineral resources and 
its specific and strategic location in the global scenario. He maintained 
that while “greedy nations” had a covetous eye on the regional 
resources, India could be a strategic partner to the Central Asian 
republics (CARs) in diverse fields due to her age-long ties with them. 
He appreciated the performance of the Centre and hoped the faculty to 

-do their best possible to make their Centre a prestigious research 
institute in the country. . 

While welcoming the guests, the Governor Lt. Gen (Retd) S. K.. 
Sinha, applauded the Centre for holding the seminar in the ancient and 
beautiful city of Srinagar, which “was founded by no less a person than 
Ashoka the great”. While quoting H.G. Wells and his book Outline of 
World History, Mr. Sinha revealed that Ashoka was a unique leader who 
wanted to spread Buddhism to different parts of the world, particularly 
Central Asia. The presence of the largest statues of Lord Buddha at 
Bamiyan and great vihara at Jalalabad substantiate the scenario of hey 
days of Ashoka and his Buddhist ideology. A few centuries later, the 
great Central Asian ruler Kanishka also professed Buddhism at his 
capital city Peshawar to which Kashmir was an indispensable part. It 
was Kanishka who in the second century AD organized the 34 
Buddhist Council in Srinagar city in which a great Buddhist 
philosopher Ashu Ghosh from Patliputra Patna was present. The 
Council was a salvo of cooperation between India and Central Asia and 
a landmark in the history of Kashmir, he said. The Buddhist scholars 
were taught here and sent to the different countries for the propagation 
of this ancient faith. Buddhism was followed by Hinduism and then 
came in “the great religion of Islam and its Sufi ideology from Central 
Asia to India, particularly Kashmir’. In that process, Sayyid Ali 
Hamadani, a great saint, from Central Asia arrived in Kashmir to 
preach Islam. Another saint, Muhammad Baqi Billa, came from 
Samargand to establish the Nagashbhandiya order in Kashmir. He 
further said that in view of these close contacts, Kashmir registered the 
“flowering of Kashmiriyat”, which served to sustain constant interaction 
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between Buddhism, Hinduism, Islam and Sufism. He added that in a 
world torn by violence, the rays of Kashmiriyat, are “our hope in 
bringing about peace and prosperity to all mankind”. 

Commenting on the theme of the seminar, Mr. Sinha referred 
Central Asia as a great centre of military, intellectual and economic 
power besides a cradle of most ancient civilizations of the world, which 
the great poet, Allama Iqbal, immortalised in the following words: 


kuch baat hai ki hasti mitti nahi hamari 
sadiun raha hai dushman dourey zaman hamara 


He said that it was this region which connected India in the East with 
the Greek and the Roman world in the West through a process of 
interaction. The said East-West interaction has been a glorious chapter 
of achievements and success. While such contacts with the West have 
been indirect, that of India and Central Asia were direct, profound and 
intimate. This is why Babur, a refugee from Samarqand, made India his 
home and his descendents were true Indians in all respects. Arguing on 
contemporary scenario, Mr Sinha said that both Central Asia and India 
have a global role to play especially when India is emerging as a great 
regional power. He further said that the proposed International 
Conference by the Centre in 2006 will be a landmark adventure. 

The seminar involved hectic academic exercise during all the 
three days. In all, 30 presentations were made and these spanned a very 
wide subject scheme broadly characterising geo-strategy, geo-politics 
and geo-economics. Besides, the issues pertaining to the region's past 
history, economy, society, polity, religion, including of course trade and 
commerce, Silk Route dynamism, historical geography, culture, poetry 
and literature, etc. The participants debated on the contemporary 
developments featuring the region’s economic restructuring, land 
reforms, regional security & military groupings, ethnicity, resurgence, 
resource sharing, border, water and other disputes, nuclear structure, 
democracy, legal regimes, human society, reproductive behaviour, 
Sino-Russian and Indo-CARs relations, etc. Thus both historical and 
contemporary issues were dilated upon from diversified point of view. 
With that, significant break-through was recorded in the ongoing 
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research in the field across the world. Alternatives essential for 
promoting regional stability, combating resurgence, democratising 
political institutions, reconditioning industries, agriculture and trade 
were thoroughly discussed. Importantly, areas for mutual cooperation 
between India and CARs were identified keeping in view the principal 
objective of the seminar to provide a feedback to policy planners of 
different Ministries of Govt. of India. Following resolutions were 
adopted at the end of the seminar: 


Resolutions 

* That India should strengthen her age-long historico-cultural, politico- 
economic and religio-intellectual ties with the Central Asian republics 
for the promotion of cultural diplomacy and furtherance of her 
interests in a region abounding with tremendous resources. 

* That India should strengthen her security in a geo-politically volatile 
region for promoting regional balance and avoiding social conflicts and 
regional-military security groupings. 

* That India should immensely contribute to the regional cooperation 
among the South Asian neighbours including China, Afghanistan and 
Pakistan to ensure overall development and stability in the region at 
large. 

* That India should enter into joint ventures with CAR’s in energy and L.T. 
sectors. 

* That India, in addition to the proposed Iran-Pakistan gas pipeline, 
should explore other possibilities through Muzaffarabad or Ladakh and 
Kashmir in J&K. 

* That in view of the burgeoning phenomenon of globalization, Central 
Asian states should carefully balance their socio-economic reforms and 
entertain public opinion while framing their national policies to rule 
out the scope of violent or other sorts of expression. 

* That experts/academicians of all research Centres working on Central 
Asia should be necessarily associated with the 
cultural/ diplomatic/exploratory Indian delegations to Central Asian 
republics, Afghanistan, Pakistan and Sinkiang- China. 


* That scholarly exchange between The Indian and Central Asian experts 
should be promoted to evolve consensus on the issues of common 
academic interests. 

* That the Policy Planning Division of the Ministry of External Affairs 
should impress upon the Governments of the republics of Uzbekistan, 
Turkmenistan, Tajikistan, Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, Sinkiang-China and 
Afghanistan, Pakistan, etc. to provide minimum facilities of 
accommodation and local guidance to the Indian scholars visiting their 
countries for research purpose. The Visas should be issued by the 
respective embassies in India and across without any delay or 
inconvenience. 

* That Human Resource Development (HRD) Ministry and the University 
Grants Commission (UGC) should work out Cultural Exchange 
Programmes with the Central Asian republics, China, Afghanistan, 
Pakistan, etc. on the analogy of East European, European and South 
East Asian countries. 

* That the Ministry of External Affairs (MEA), HRD, UGC, Indian 
Council of Historical Research(ICHR), Indian Council of Social Science 
Research ( ICSSR), and other financing agencies should provide funds 
for the proposed International Seminar at the Centre of Central Asian 
Studies, University of Kashmir, in September, 2006. The Chancellor, 
Pro-Chancellor and the Vice Chancellor, University of Kashmir, were 
also requested to explore the possibility of providing/ arranging 
financial assistance for the conference. 

* That a sustained mechanism of inter-centre/faculty/exchange 
programme be evolved to facilitate research. In this regard, the UGC 
was requested to provide additional funds to negotiate the expenditure 
on accommodation, etc of the faculty members and research scholars 
visiting these centres on mutual exchange basis. 

To ensure that the findings of the seminar reach out to researchers 
and general readers in and outside India, the Centre published the 
seminar proceedings in the present book form. We suppose that the 
publication will enable the researchers to re-examine the Central Asian 
region and its historical relations with India and Kashmir and hammer 
out alternatives essential for conflict resolution and promotion of 
regional peace as a pre-requisite for the upliftment of the peoples from 
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this and other side of the Indian borders. The book is also hoped to 
identify the areas suiting to the Indian businessmen, entrepreneurs and 
industrialists in Central Asia besides serve as a useful feedback to the 
policy planners of different ministries of Govt. of India. Last but not the 
least, it is likely to enable the reputed Indian and Central Asian scholars 
and experts to pool their ideas and carry out joint research on the issues 
of common interests. 

While we are hopeful about the usefulness of the book, we 
sincerely acknowledge the kind support extended by Prof. Abdul 
Wahid, the Vice Chancellor, Prof. Meraj -ud Din Mir, the Registrar, and 
other University authorities in the organization and publication of the 
seminar proceedings. We are also beholden to all the outstation 
participants, faculty of the Centre and the University for making the 
seminar a success. We are also thankful to Prof. D. N. Triparthi, the 
Chairman, and Mr. P. N. Shukla, Member Secretary, ICHR, for partially 
sponsoring the seminar and to Dr. Renu Batra, Joint Secretary, UGC, for 
her kind support. Prof. Muhammad Aslam, Head, Deptt. of English, 
University of Kashmir earns special thanks for his unconditional 
support during the seminar and the publication of its proceedings. 

While we own the shortfalls in the book, we regret to record that 
all papers could not be included in this publication for some 
compelling reasons. 


Srinagar 


March, 2006 Mushtag A. Kaw 
Aijaz A. Bandey 
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Key Note Address 
CENTRAL ASIA - SOME REFLECTION 


Professor Mansura Haidar 


Hon'ble Governor Jammu and Kashmir, respected Vice- 
Chancellor, University of Kashmir, Prof Mushtaq Ahamad Kaw, 
Director Centre of Central Asian Studies, distinguished participants of 
the seminar, ladies and gentlemen. 

I wish to record my grateful thanks to the authorities present 
here and to the organizers of the seminar for giving me the honour of 
delivering keynote address on this occasion of the three day National 
Seminar on Central Asia: Introspection and providing me _ the 
opportunity for sharing my thoughts with the galaxy of renowned 
scholars --the Central Asianists present here. 

While initiating the process of “Introspection”, one is bound to 
acknowledge the close multifarious contacts which had existed 
between India and Central Asia; a fact underlined by historians and 
diplomats alike and only recently highlighted by our External Affairs 
Minister, Mr. Natwar Singh at the Astana meet. Another thought which 
strikes the mind instantly is the relevance of the place where the 
seminar is being organized. For holding such a seminar no place could 
be more suitable than Kashmir which has since antiquity strong 
common bonds and certain common and glaring similarities and points 
of affinity with Inner Asia, including above all the natural beauty and 
refreshing environment. It would not be out of place perhaps to recount 
how the poets, chroniclers and travelers of the two regions have 
showered praises on each other. 

Describing the Indian expedition undertaken by Timur, Yezdi 
his court chronicler had greatly appreciated the panoramic beauty of 
Kashmir. He says “Kashmir is a paradise on earth—with its ten 
thousand populous and prosperous villages, pleasant waterfalls; 
greenery spread far and wide, uniqueness of its climate, natural beauty 
and the bewitching charm and magnetic attraction of its inhabitants. 
It’s hundred and thousand places with nice buildings and agricultural 
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lands”!. Charms and attractions like these had given stimulus to the 
poets and writers to shower praises on its valleys and its inhabitants. 
The stories like “love in Kashmir” written by Rashidov, the poems 
composed in praise of Kashmir’s lovely damsels and the songs sung 
appreciating Kashmir’s grandeur are a fair proof that the magic of its 
charms had cast its spell on the onlookers from every nook and corner 
of the world. A Persian poet Urfi Shirazi is sure that the cool breezes of 
Kashmir can serve as an elixir and enliven and pep up an exhausted 
person: 

Har sukhta jani ke ba Kashmir dar ayad Gar murgh kabab ast ba balo pari ayad 
“Each and every soul —even if he be a completely dried and burnt one, 
if it gets a chance to come to Kashmir, acquires all feathers to fly high 
over sky, even though earlier it were like a completely fried kabab of 
chicken.” a 
It is felt by a Central Asian poet that: 

Shalit hama dilbaran Kashmir tui Khurram dili an sipahi Kashmir tui 
An hur ra ke ruh ra sazad Kash goyand Kandar kaft pai nazi Kash mir tut 
Kashmir is said to be the king of all heart stealing beauties which 
delighted the conquering army of Kash (Shahri Sabz) which, despite its 
fame for natural beauty is far surpassed by Kashmir. 

Similarly Indo-Persian and Central Asian explorers and travelers 
had given an extremely impressive account of Central Asia. It was not 
only the beauty but intrinsic worth of its people which had made it so 
exclusively important. Referring to the changes which had effaced 
Central Asia’s grandeur, Pandit Nehru’s following comments are both. 
based on reality and indeed prophetic 
“The change has taken place in Central Asia. This was the place from 
where issued innumerable tribes, hordes of men and women, who 
spread over distant continents. This was the place which had great and 
mighty cities in the past, rich and populous, comparable to the great 
European capitals of today, cities far bigger than Calcutta or Bombay 
today. There were gardens and greenery everywhere, and the climate 
was delightfully temperate, neither too cold nor too hot. All this it was. 


1Yezdi Sharafuddin Ali, Zafar Nama, Vol. Il, ed. Muhammad Abbasi, 
Tehran, 1336 (Shamsi), pp 132-134. 
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And now, for many hundreds of years, it has been a bare, inhospitable 
country, almost a desert. Some of the great cities of the past still linger 
on---Samargand and Bukhara, their very names bring up hosts of 
memories---but they are ghosts of their former selves. But I am again 
anticipating. In the ancient days which we were considering there was 
no Samarqand or Bukhara. All this was to come. The veil of future hid 
it, and the greatness and the fall of Central Asia were still to be.” 

The prophetic words of Nehru proved to be true in his own life time 
when Central Asia saw the dawn over Samarqand. 

The captivating beauty of Central Asia had enchanted many others 
even in moments of anxiety and under gloom of uncertainties. During 
the war of independence, India and Central Asia were gathering 
inspiration and moral support from each other. Out of many such 
explorers for cooperation was Raja Mahendra Pratap who jotted down 
in his memoirs: 

“If some people can extend their trip....by traveling to Central Asia, 
they will be fully repaid by the new and interesting facts which they 
will harvest for themselves”?. Expressing his happiness over his being 
in the land of rubies, he writes: “....Gradually, however, luck returned 
to us once again. Beautiful Badakhshan began to sing lullaby. We found 
rest. Delicious apples appeased our taste. Nightingales sang songs. 
Flowers danced in the air, to the air of Badakhshan”?. 

The Central Asians were not a new phenomenon for Indians. 
In the memory of Indians, the invaders like the Huns, Turks, Mongols, 
Mughal/Timurids all came from the North-West of India and many 
turned their conquered place into their homeland. It should be 
remembered that these brave belligerents were not only savage 
warriors alone, they had in them a fine combination of valour, 
adventurism and aesthetic sense and finer values. Central Asia 
happened to be a land of men of pen and men of swords. It was a land 
which sent conquerors as well as men of fine arts. Babur was one of its 
examples. Babur conquered India, but the short span of his life did not 


2 Raja Mahendra Pratap, My life story 1886-1979, Vol. 1, ed, Dr. Vir 
Singh, Delhi, 2004, p151 
3 My life story 1886-1979, Vol. I, pp 63-64. 
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give him time to occupy Kashmir and he complains that there are no 
waterfalls in India. However, the Central Asian adventurer and a 
cousin of Babur, Mirza Haidar Dughlat conquered Kashmir in the !6t 
century not to satiate his desire for ruling the realm but to provide a 
safe place to Humayun during his days of exile. The fact has been 
highlighted by several chroniclers. A man of good disposition, 
possessing graces of life, despite an insecure childhood and life of 
negation Mirza Haidar Dughlat has been accredited with several 
attainments. He is well-known for introducing the techniques with 
which the cultivation of saffron was increased two-fold and _ its 
production augmented considerably*, His multifarious capabilities 
have been recounted by several chroniclers. A lastor is being given 
below: 

“The poet wandering on, through Arabia, and Persia and the wild 
Carmanian waste, 

And over the aerial mountains which pour down, 

Indus and Oxus from their icy caves, 

In joy and exultation held its way 

Till in the vale of Cashmire.....he stretched his languid limbs”. 

He lived and died in Kashmir. It is interesting to note that invasions too 
could induce “Globalization.” The Indo-Central Asian relations were 
revived and strengthened further as each new invasion from northwest 
brought in its wake fresh waves of people with their forceful cultural 
stock.; while some explained it away in terms of Heavenly decree : 
“And all that is twixt earth and sky, 

the sun and moon, the east and west, 

From India to far Turkestan, 

The mighty conquerors of the earth, . 

Have girt the belt of service on, 

Prepared to do their lord’s behest”®. 





4 Amin Ahmad Razi, Haft Iqlin, Vol, 11, Kitab Farushii adabiya, under Kashmir. 

5 Haidar Dughlat , Tarikh Rashidi, Eng. Tr. Denison Ross, Patna 1973, 
Introduction, Section I, a lastor quoted on p 6 

6 Tarikh Rashidi, p 8 
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Others like Nehru had tried to rationalize such happenings of 
historical compulsions. He wrote: 
“The Central Asian invaders, be they Bactrian’s, Scythians, Turks and 
Kushans—all forced “to come out again and again in history and 
spread all over Asia and even over Europe.” But these invasions “were 
not just for conquest and loot. They were for land to settle down in. 
Most of these Central Asian tribes were nomads and as their numbers 
grew, the land they lived in was sufficient to support them. So they had 
to migrate and seek fresh lands, an even more forceful reason for their 
great migration was the pressure from behind. One great tribe or clan 
would drive away others and these in their turn would be forced to 
invade other countries. Thus the people who came to India as invaders 
were often themselves refugees from their own pastures”’. The Chinese 
Empire (in the days of Hans) often forced them into new home. It is 
indeed interesting to note that Shaibani Khan who was driven out from 
his homeland of Dashti Qipchag to inner Asia and remained as a 
refugee there for some time , drove out Babur ultimately from his 
motherland. The Timurids of Central Asia opened a new chapter in the 
history of India. They found in it a nest except a few persons like 
Khwaja Kalan Beg, a reliable and favoured confidante of Babur, sent to 
Ghazni and Kabul who was reluctant to return to India and sent a 
couplet to Babur: 
Agar ba khairo salamat guzar zi Sind kunu 

Styah rui shawam gar hawai Hind kunam 

“If safe and sound I cross the Sind, blacken my face here I wish for 
Hind.” 
Babur had sent him a quatrain expressing a thousand thanks to God for 


his bounty: 
Yuz shukr ba yurgha karimi Ghaffar —_ Berun fasih Hind o Sind mulk bisyar 
Gar Hindning issygh turmai sen Savrugh yuzni kurai wa yasanak Ghazni bar 


“Give a hundred thanks, Babur that the Generous Pardoner hath given 
thee Sind and Hind and many a kingdom, 

If then (ie. Khwaja Kalan) has not the strength for their heats, 
remember the frost and ice that numbed thee of cold in Ghazni’®. 


7 Jawahar lal Nehru, Discovery of India, pp 91-92. 
8 Hasan Nisari Bukhari, Muzzakkirai-ahbab, ed S.M Fazlullah, 
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While conscious of the constraints of his situation, Babur valued 
his Indian conquests though he could never forget the loss of paternal 
kingdom. Despite his conquest of India, Babur’s yearning for his 
motherland was intense and deep and this wistfulness is well 
expressed through his following couplets: : 

“Kupdin berikin yaro dayarim iyuktur, _ bir lahza bir nafas qarati iyuktur, 


keldim bu sari ooz ikhtiyarim birla, lekin barurimda ikhtiyarim iyuktur. 
Talib tyuk janimga balaligh buldi Har ishniki alladim khataligh buldi 
Ooz ernt kuib Hind sari yuzlandim Urab natain ni uz karaligh buldi”? 


It was not only the enchantment for the land but the love for his people 
also for whom he held a good opinion. In his autobiography, there is 
his letter to Kamran in which Babur writes that: 

“the people of Transoxiana (Turanis) are simple but when they have 
brains, they are worthy of trust and office”! 

Although Babur remained barely over four years in India and 
during these stormy years of continuous “fighting and little rest”, he 
managed to continue with his love for fine arts. He not only enjoyed 
and thoroughly appreciated the excellent architectural remnants of his 
preceding rulers in India but also started his own schemes o: enriching 
indigenous art by introducing imported techniques. He “laid out a 
splendid capital and sent to Constantinople for a famous architect. 
Those were the days when Suleiman the Magnificent was building in 
Constantinople. Sinan was a famous Ottoman architect and he sent his 
favourite pupil Yusuf to India. Babur invited several artistes including 
two painters and scholars like Khwandmir to introduce the art of 
correspondence and Chancellery. | : . 

Posterity is better judge of preceding generations and a modern, 
well-developed, sagacious and discerning mind and eye can better 
assess and evaluate the glorious. Nehru had “a great deal to say of 
Babur and his brilliant descendants”, He writes: 





Hyderabad, 1969, pp 198-202; also see S.M. Edwardes, Babur, Diarist 
And Despot, London, p74 

9 Zahidov, V. Yu, Zahiruddin Muhammad Babur, Tanlangban asrlar, 
Tashkent, 1958, p 2. . 

10 A-letter from Emperor Babur to his son Kamran, JASB (NS) Vol.XV, 
1919, pp 329-334 
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“it is interesting to note here, however, that Babur was himself a 
Renaissance of Prince, though a better one than the European type of 
the period. He was an adventurer, but a gallant knight, with a passion 
for literature and art. In Italy of that period there were also princes who 
were adventurers and lovers of literature and art, and their petty courts 
had a superficial brilliance. The Medici family of Florence and the 
Borgias were famous then. But these Italian princes and most others in 
Europe at the time were true followers of Machiavelli, unscrupulous, 
intriguing and despotic, using the poison cup and the dagger of the 
assassin for their opponents. It is hardly fair to compare the knightly 
Babur with this crowd just as it would be out of place to compare their 
petty courts with the courts of the Mughal Emperor at Delhi and Agra-- 
-Akbar and Shahjahan and others. It is said that these Mughal courts 
were magnificent and were perhaps the richest and most splendid that 
have ever existed...... ou 

The centrality of Central Asia had added to its geo-political, 
economic and strategic importance. Undefended by any natural 
frontiers or geographical barriers, Central Asia turned into a 
springboard of many players of world history and a cockpit of 
manifold religions. The multiplicity of its population, ethnicity, religio- 
cultural and socio-economic plurality led to a rich and vibrant culture. 
The Central Asians, however, had learnt to fight against the odds. 
Everywhere in the deserts, they managed to use carts to facilitate 
mobility with the help of the “ships of the deserts”. Ibni Batuta says 
that there was no means of traveling in this desert of Dashti Oipehaq 
except in wagons! (12) which were called “araba”. These wagons with 
four large wheels were drawn by two (or more) oxen or camels on one 
of which the driver sits on a saddle with a whip in one hand and a large 
stick in another - former for urging them to go, the latter for bringing 
them back to right direction. There was placed upon the wagon a kind 
of cupola made of wooden laths tied together with thin strips of hide. 
This was light to carry and covered with felt (or blanket cloth) and in it 
there are grilled windows. The person who is inside the tent can see 
other persons without their seeing him, and he can employ himself in it 


Nn Jawaharlal Nehru, Discovery of India, p 1952. 
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as he likes; sleeping or eating or reading or writing. Those of the 
wagons that carry the baggage, the provisions and the chests of eatables 
are covered with a sort of tent much as we have described with a lock 
on it”'?. The wagons placed on beasts could easily ford the water also. 
Each Central Asian house had its own arrangements to face the 
vagaries of weather. Shergul Afghan, a nineteenth century traveler, had 
given a detailed account of the age old “room heaters” to keep the 
inhabitants warm and comfortable. These “sandals”, (as they were 
called) were particularly designed to provide sufficient warmth to the 
feet and legs to save them from any frost bite and to enable them to 
brisk movement easily. In the middle of one room in the house, there 
was dug out a deep pit with red and burning coal inside. On the pit 
there was placed a Jow table covered with a large warm sheet or 
blanket, under which the household comforted itself sitting on the 
carpets and cushions spread around in the four corners and sipping tea 
or gahwa with eatables which were placed on the table. To preserve the 
food, the Central Asians had an interesting system. A corner 
particularly built of clay deep inside under a wall was cool enough to 
save the food from atmospheric effects. The engineering skill involved 
in building the kariz (underground tunnels of water) which were highly 
appreciated by Obruchev and the method of providing hot or cold 
winds (e.g. hot winds blowing from a wall inside a bathhouse or the 
cold breezes refreshing courtiers in a court room) prove the 
experimental attempts to scientific experiences of Central Asian mind". 
The geared water wheel - (the so called ‘Persian wheel’) was 
another important and imported device of Central Asia that was 
introduced in India The diffusion of gearing device that was employed 
for water-lifting from wells may have been introduced later in India as 


2 Jbni Batuta, Rilla, Eng. Tr, Travels in Asia and North Africa,(1325 - 
!354), Gibb. Mem. Ser., London, 1963, pp 470-5; also see Rubruck, 
Travels Russ, Tr, (Komroff, pp 58-61). 

 Shergul Mohammad Afghan, Turkestan, Fundamental Library, Tashkent, 
no.BO91/832, pp 253; Isfahani Ruzbehan, Mehman Namat Bukhara, Tehran, AH 
1341/1962, p 56; Wasifi, Zainuddin Mahmud Wasifi, Badaiul Waqai, Moscow 
ed,196]; Tehran ed. 1349-50, pp271-5; Obruchev, Pagoraime Pustiniyam Srednt Azii, 
M.L, 1948, p 48. 
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Iqtidar Hussain Siddiqui confirms that: “We do find useful evidence 
about the presence of the Persian wheel in Delhi and the area around it 
in the Arabic and Persian works compiled during the fourteenth 
century”. It may be added here that the evidence of the existence of a 
hydraulic pump elsewhere is found much earlier in the manuscript of 
Aljazari’s book written in 1206. The illustration of the same is noticed in 
a fourteenth century manuscript. Tohidi depicts how the water flowing 
into the pool from the right, discharges through a pipe in the bottom of 
the pool, thus causing the scoop wheel to turn. Through the enmeshed 
toothed wheels (beneath and above the pool) the motion is transferred 
to a wheel (top left) to which roped jars are attached. The jars scoop the 
router off the pool, and lift it to the top of the machine where it is 
discharged into a channel. Half way up the long vertical shaft an ox 
revolves, as if providing the motive power. Needham says that the 
nasba of Iraq or a mote of India is a modification of the well buckets 
used on river bank. In view of the brisk contacts existing between the 
nearby countries it is not impossible that such devices may have 
reached Turan and thereafter to India respectively during thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries (if not earlier). In this context the evidence 
available in Central Asian sources suggest that such water raising 
arrangements were noticed in Central Asia much earlier as Chhiu 
Chhuchi and his entourage found them at work in the neighbourhood 
of Samargand in 1221. Li Chih-Chang who accompanied his spiritual 
guide Chang Chun during latter’s journey to Samarqand also noticed 
that in a town near Zarafshan river, there was “a well more than a 
hundred feet deep” at the side of the road. He further adds that “an old 
native of these parts was driving a bullock that turned a windlass to 
drain water from the well for any one who needed a drink”!4. 

The description of Persian wheel is found in Baburnama. While 
riding out on an excursion, near Jehlum, in 1519 Babur visited the 


44 Iynn, Medieval Technology and Social Change, Oxford, 1962, pp 15-19; 
W.W. Arendt “Surg; apparition del’etrier chez les Seythes” Eurasia 
Antique, Helsinki, Vol.9, 1934; also see Grousset, L Empire des 
steppes, p 37 note; Chang Chun’s Travels, E.Bretschneider, Medicval 
Researches, Vol.1,London, 1887, p76. 
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orchards and lands of sugar cultivation and watched the ‘wheel with 
buckets’, drawing water, and asked particulars about its working and 
made the cultivators to draw it again and again. Again in the account of 
1525, Babur’s description of water wheel is as follows: | 

“In Lahore, Dibalpur and those parts, people water by means of a 
wheel. They make two circles of ropes long enough to suit the depth of 
the well, fix strips of wood between them and on these fasten pitchers. 
The ropes with the wood and attached pitchers are put over the well 
wheel. At one end of the wheel a second.whee! is fixed and close (gash) 
to it another on an upright ark. This last wheel the bullock turns, its 
teeth catch in the teeth of the second and thus the wheel with the 
pitchers is turned. A trough is set where the water empties from the 
pitchers and from this the water is conveyed everywhere”. The 
description does not include usual astonishment of Babur as he had 
seen it before. Almost at the same time interesting information about 
the existence of such devices in Central Asia at a much larger scale 
suggests that the device was not unknown to Central Asians. 

Referring to Shams Siraj Afif’s statement suggesting that there 
was no provision to stop the flow of water in the canals through use of 
shutters, [qtidar Siddiqi says that “Perhaps the use of shutters was not 
known to the people of Central Asia where generally lay the source of 
diffusion of new techniques and changes during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries”. However, these shutters were in vogue by 
sixteenth century, in this context, the information from Kauzat ur 
Rizwan may be quoted. Once, Khwaja Saad was expecting a guest 
whose journey to the saint’s place was proving difficult by the land 
route. There upon Khwaja Saad had asked one of his disciples to go 
and open the shutters so that the water from the river may be filled in 
the canal and the guest of the Khwaja may have a convenient and 
quicker arrival to Khwaja’s place!». 

While Sanders categorically says that “the stirrups may not have 
been invented much before the beginnings of the Christian era” and 
that “a metal stirrup would not have been invented by the nomads, 
lynne White echoes what Pelliot specifically concludes that the “earliest 


16 Abdul Salam Kashmiri, Rauzatur-Rizwan, IUZ, SSR, IOST, MS ,154ff 
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mention of the stirrup in Chinese literature is in AD 477”. Its 
introduction to Central Asia thereafter, must have been easier. The 
word stirrup “originally meant to “set up” by pulling one’s foot in a 
loop of rope or leather thong; its coming led to a shortening of the 
saddle between pommel and cantle, so that the rider could turn and 
turn and fire to the side and rear without falling off the mount’!®, 
Babur had mentioned about the Begs who excelled in this art. 

It is also interesting to note here that even in medieval times 
Central Asians had prepared census reports and control of markets, 
ration system, control of ingress and egress through a pre-visa system 
were prevalent there and as such the administration ran on the basis of 
checks and balances. The strong centralized state system and 
monitoring through appearance of kings, incognito even during 
hunting excursion or supervisory visits was a regular feature. The 
entire country was connected through an excellent dak chauki or postal 
system though it largely meant for the royal family and for military and 
administrative purposes. For the common man, the royal granaries 
provided corn while royal treasury gave loans to the peasant and the 
poor. The free kitchens attached to madrassa or mosques and free 
medicinal facilities for the needy were most helpful to the medieval 
man. 

Kashmir had ties of cultural relations with Central Asia which 
greatly benefited it. From Central Asia artists and artisans enriched 
Kashmir handicrafts and Sultan Zainul Abidin (1420-1470) was so keen 
to have experts of all handicrafts and arts, and he managed it that any 
artist who came from Khurasan, Iraq or Turkestan was not to leave 
Kashmir unless he taught his people whatever he knew. In this respect 
at least, he seems to have been inspired by Timur. In Kashmir, 
therefore, the use of the weaver’s brush loom and the weaving of silk 
cloth was properly encouraged and introduced under the Sultan. The 
exact date of the introduction of shawl industry is still unknown. It had 
been surmised that the first Kashmir shawls were produced by 
Turkestani weavers under Zainul Abidin. There is also the possibility 
that the shaw! industry was founded by Sayyid Ali Hamadani in 1378. 


‘6 Sanders, History of the Mongol Conquest, London, 1971, pp 9-12 
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Since the Rajatarangini does not refer to this art, it appears that the art 
primarily developed under the Sultans with the expertise of Persian 
and Turkestani weavers who had introduced new patterns and 
techniques- tapestry technique is noticed in Persia and Central Asia 
also. The SuJtan had sent two persons to Samargand to learn the art of 
paper making and book binding. A number of calligraphists who came 
to the valley from Persia and Turkestan were given jagirs. Several 
copies of Zamakhshari’s commentary of the Qur’an were prepared. At 
this time the main schools of music were established by Irani and 
Turani musicians. During the reign of Sultan Sikandar (1389-1413) 
already the poets like Saiyid Muhammad Khwarazmi, Saiyid 
Jalauddin, a saint from Bukhara, Baba Haji Adam and Muhammad 
Hamdani Khutlani arrived. Several Kashmiri Ulema became “full 
fledged jurists” only after taking training from Samarqand, Herat and 
Mecca. Husain Shah Chak appointed Saiyid Habib - a Simnani jurist 
from Khwarazm as qazi of Srinagar. Numerous refugee Saiyids had fled 
Central Asia to settle down in Kashmir. The first of these, Saiyid 
Sharafuddin Bulbul Shah - a disciple of Shah Neamat ullah of 
Suhrwardia order of Sufis reached Kashmir from Turkestan with 1000 
fugitives from Mongol invasion, during the reign of Suhdev. 
Accordingly, the immigration of Sufis started before the establishment 
of the Sultanate period and continued thereafter!’. 

The Silk Road connected most of the towns in the region and 
thus turning territories into a primitive semi global village. The Grand 
Road, also known as Shahrah or Shahrahi Buzurg, passed through all the 
important commercial centres and thus Central Asia happened to be a 
cross road of the caravans of trade and ideas. Although it could be 
treated as non existent in cases of enmity as happened during the time 
of Qubilai and Halaku, when it was not by-passed, such a situation was 
not so frequent. The region thronged with the ingress and egress of 
merchants, missionaries, manufacturers, marketers from every nook 
and corner. The channels of trade too were varied as there were several 
routes - e.g. emerald route of precious stones (Badakhan, Iran and Near 


 Muhibbul Hasan, Kashmir under the Sultans, Calcutta, 1959, pp 62, 
72-73, 90-93, 157, 221, 225, 227, 228, 262-265, 271. 
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East); the golden route during Achaemenid period; jade route between 
China and Khoten; sable route, meridian route, steppe route and so 
onl’. Even after the discovery of sea routes, the land trade did not 
altogether declined as Jenkinson’s account is contradicted by the 
travelogue of Newberry. 

While undertaking an indepth research or an overview of 
Central Asian history, economy, society and culture, it should always 
be remembered that the common currents of culture bound West and 
Central Asia together and this single treasure of civilization and 
cultural heritage can not be divided. At certain points of time Persia 
and Central Asia remained parts of one large Empire whereas at 
another certain Persian territories were added, even though 
temporarily, to the Central Asian state. Similarly later on, fluctuations 
in the bordering regions resulted alternately in the loss and recovery of 
Khurasan Qazvin, Meshed, Herat, Karacli and other places under the 
Uzbegs. One example will be sufficient to prove the point. The region 
of Herat was ruled by Timurids, Persians and the Uzbegs and each 
dynasty had contributed in its beautification. One poet says if some one 
enquires from you about the best city in the vicinity you should reply 
truthfully that it is ‘the pearl’. The world is like a river, Khurasan is like 
an oyster and inside the oyster is the pearl like city of Hari or Herat. 
Immediately after the death of Timur, Mirza Khalil Sultan had 
occupied the reins of the government in Transoxiana. The nobles of the 
eldest prince Shahrukh had advised him to settle down at Herat lest his 
struggle for throne may prolong and access to Transoxiana is delayed. 
Since the walls and gates of the city of Herat were in a bad shape ever 
since its conquest by Timur, Shahrukh had ordered in 807 that the city 
should be rebuilt and made as populous and prosperous as a capital of 
the Great Timurids ought to be. Amir Jalaluddin Firuz Shah was sent to 
carry on the task. In a short while the entire fort, with its borders, 
parapets etc. (bara wa fasil o darub o magqatila), was strengthened in such a 
way that more than that could never be imagined. Parapets and walls 
were tall and its ditches were deep and dangerous. Although many 


'®  Burvakov, et al, ‘The cities and routes of the Great Silk Road’, Central Asta 
Decuments, Tashkent, 1999, pp 7-8. 
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kings had rebuilt the town of Herat earlier but the renovation and 
beautification was’ undertaken more vigorously than before, Amir 
Khwaja also went to the other wilayats of Tus, Meshed, Nesa, Abiward, 
Nishapur and Sabzwar and to make these and city of Tus also 
populous (mamur) and prosperous. 

Praises have been showered by poets on the city of Herat. The 
reason was that it was constructed with much enthusiasm by number 
of kings: Lahrasp had laid its foundations, Gushtasp constructed it, 
Bahman added another structure and Alexandre too was involved!9. 
Herat was also beautiful under Kart ruler Malik Fakhruddin. Under 
Shahrukh and his son Baismighus it developed as a great centre of 
culture and art in which Perso-Central Asian traditions were so 
beautifully combined that their exclusive identification became 
difficult. The efflorescence of excellent and rare specimen of art 
architecture, sculpture, paintings, literary works, etc was extraordinary 
throughout the 15" century particularly under Sultan Husain Baiqra. 

Hatifi had described how India had been a source of attraction 
for Timur and how his men enjoyed the bounty of the large country. 
There were times when proverbial Persian grandeur and wealth was 
preserved by the sensitive poets like Hafiz and Omar Khayam and 
Central Asian cities and wealth were to be benevolently bestowed upon 
or ignored for the sake of their beloved. Hafiz Shirazi was keen to give 
away the cities of Bukhara and Samarqand merely for the mole on the 
cheek of his beloved and in return for the favours shown, if any, by that 
unyielding beloved. Khayam had also decided to opt for the beloved’s 
company instead of wallowing in the wealth of Central Asian lands: 
“Sweet maid, if thou woud’st charm my sight, 

And bid these arms thy neck infold, 
That rosy cheek, that lily hand 
Would give the poet’more delight 
Than all Bukhara’s vaunted gold 
Than all the gems of Samargand””’, 


19 Abdurrazzaq Samarqandi, Matiaussadain wa Majmau! Bahrain, Vol. II part- 
I, events 8 807-832, ed. M. Shafi, Lahore, 1946, pp 7-9 

20 Akyuz Antoloji, p 66, quoted by Bernard Lewis, The Emergence of Modern Turkey, 
Oxford, 1968, pp 133-134. 
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But supposedly, all this Bukhara’s vaunted gold and much 
published grandeur disappeared from the soil when the land was 
occupied by the Czars of Russia as the Russian explorers who traversed 
the land declared at to be a ‘dark void’ ignoring all records of past glory 
and magnificence of the Central Asian civilization. Ibni Khaldun had 
specifically mentioned that Central Asian lands were famous for their 
intellectual attainments. Babur’s memoir further confirms that excellent 
men of jurisprudence and development of fine arts gave an exclusive 
distinction to Central Asia. The rulers were not only dubbed as 
“horrendous” conquerors but also as “diabolical monsters”, because 
they were not only men of sword but men of pen as well. In the 
efflorescence of culture, the share of the rulers was equally significant 
not merely as the patrons but also as the partakers of practical delights 
in fine arts. The men like Abdul Latif, Shahrukh Mirza, Baisunghur, 
Ulush Beg, Sultan Husain Baiqra, Shaibani Khan Kuchikonji, 
Ubaidullah Khan Uzbeg, Abdul Aziz and several others were good 
bilingual poets of Turki and Persian whose diwans are still extant, 
Simultaneously, they excelled in calligraphy, music, exact sciences, 
astronomy, logic, philosophy, mathematics and in medical sciences. 
Even common individuals from ordinary families like Rhazes, 
Avicenna, Omar Khayam, distinguished themselves as good 
physicians, music experts, poets, mathematicians, astronomers and so 
on simultaneously. The madrassa curriculum included all sciences: 
social sciences, arts, medical sciences, etc. which a student had to study 
from the very beginning. It was only at higher stages that the 
specializations were to be determined and pursued; Central Asian 
share in the glory of Asian civilization is not thus insignificant. In the 
sphere of fine arts, architecture, sculpture, music, literature, learning of 
sciences they were much ahead of their times. It would, therefore, be 
wrong to presume that Central Asia “lives on the margins of world 
history” or that they were devoid of finer instincts. Pandit Nehru’s 
comments in this regard are worth quoting: 

“The Central Asians were not rootless phenomenon but they were 
allegedly exposed to the process of uprooting and gradual 
“Russification” under Czarist regime. There were other experiences too 
through which all Asian nations had passed at that time all over the 
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region though at different hands and may be not with such profundity. 
For sometime, Central Asia was groping in the darkness and would 
have reached the brink of ruin but for its innate strength, long standing 
values and sturdy basis of its civilization. The social and economic 
upheaval and which the Central Asians faced lasted for several decades 
till the reassuring reforms of the Jadidists Basmachis, charter of rights 
and Revolution brought a new lease of life”. 

Within one century, Central Asia had passed through two major 
political and social events. The Revolution was certainly and essentially 
not an unmixed blessing; this was followed by a second happening, the 
breakup of Soviet Union and the emergence of Independent Central 
Asian states. The Revolutionary movement which had swept over 
Central Asia in the second-third decade of twentieth century had been 
widely discussed in different parts of the globe at various times and at 
all levels. Similarly, it had been interpreted with equal zeal in manifold 
expositions and in multifarious ways. It is interesting to note, however, 
that the causes and consequences of this socio-economic, religious and 
political transformation had been ably traced and carefully analysed 
mainly (if not exclusively) on the basis of Russian, English or other 
European accounts overlooking altogether or taking into consideration 
the views expressed by the eye witness accounts and contemporary 
Persian Chroniclers. An attempt is to be made in this regard to present 
the Central Asian appraisement of this significant event which had 
transformed the destiny of Central Asians at the hands of aliens. The 
Central Asian chroniclers had tried to analyse the factors which led to 
the fervor of Revolution from an indigenous point of view and 
distinguished themselves as the mouthpiece of Central Asian mind and 
emotions. The contemporary and eye-witness Central Asian 
Chroniclers had given a very exhaustive description of the weaknesses 
of the then rulers and circumstantial constraints of their compatriots 
against the onslaught of a hurricane not essentially destructive. The 
historical accounts like Tarikh-i-Nafi, Waqai Tassalut-1 Russtya bar Astya, 
diary of Amir Alam Khan, Tarikh Salatini Manghitiya and several such 
works provide an authentic assessment of the ethos and pathos of the 
place and age, highlighting the psyche of its people and giving 
worthwhile supplementary information which replenishes the available 
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material, fills up the lacunae’s and subscribes to or contradicts the 
investigations of others - thus providing the other side of the picture. 
Their feeble voice was no different from what we find elsewhere e.g. in 
Akyuz Antology, Sadullah Pasha (1838-91) on the nineteenth century. 
“The rights of persons and possessions are protected from attack 

A new order has been given to the world of civilization, 

Amir is not Zeyd’s slave nor is Zeyd Amir’s master, 

A clear and indubitable rule establishes the basis of equality 

The spread of science has enlightened the minds of men, 

The printing press has completed what was lacking, 

Alas the western lands have become the day springs of knowledge, 
Nothing remains of the fame of Rum and Arab, of Egypt and Herat, 
The time is a time of progress; the world is a world of science, 

Is the survival of societies compatible with ignorance?”?!. 

Since Central Asian states have emerged as independent nations 
only in the recent past, with multinational entities and minority groups 
in each area (e.g. Uzbeks; Russians; Tajiks; Kazakhs; Tatars, 
Karakalpaks, Kirghiz and others with varying ratio and rural and 
urban elements), the multiple blocks within Central Asian regions are 
marked by ethnic conflicts, internal and external rivalry and a contest 
between democratic and authoritative forces. With the large 
population, wide agricultural zones, big and small towns and immense 
or sufficient resources, Central Asian states are being drawn gradually 
in the global orbit to be ‘discovered’ by the world community as well as 
by its own people who had hitherto largely been oblivious of their own 
glorious past. Yet, they have at least been able to visualize their bright 
prospects and are now eager’to build their nation. Apparently, it 
seemed earlier, that the dreams of their ‘Ascension’ (Uighanish) are not 
going to be realized. Cloistered behind the iron curtions of a highly 
centralized regime during the past several decades, these five republics, 
now CAS remained on the periphery of Russia as a silent spectator of 
political activities, a meek supplier of raw material - devoid of any 
possibility of opening up its doors to set up an open economy and a 
democratic society. Yet, with an area extending to several thousand 


21 See, Iran, Nikki Kedie and Rudi Matthee, Ed, 2003, pp 39-42. 
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square kilometer and with abundant natural and mineral resources and 
unique intellectual potential ultimately the metamorphosis from a 
satellite to Russian economy to gradual conversion to market economy 
proved to be a success though it must have been an arduous task in the 
beginning to evolve the new economic institutions, new laws, new and 
independent system. Its immense resources are indeed attracting the 
several nations who have all assembled to offer a helping hand to CAS 
which is now at a new cross road. The geo political situation of 
Uzbekistan and its strategic position on Eurasian lands coupled with its 
rich mineral resources, economic potential, and human resource had 
made it the most coveted place for many adventurous countries. It 
created lucrative conditions for capital investment. On the one hand the 
joint ventures, stock companies and private firms have mushroomed. 
On the other hand effort was made to open the country for trade. The 
world is really becoming a global village for those who were Aitherto 
segregated. In Uzbekistan for example big enterprises of construction, 
transportation etc. was turned into stock holder corporations. The 
network of roads connects all fiscal centres with Uzbekistan where at 
present plants and factories with hundreds of branches of industry are 
flourishing. Whether it was natural and artificial fiber, silk, cotton or 
textile or aircraft, tractors, solid and heat proof alloys, precious or non- 
ferrous metals, excavators and elevators, or even cinematography 
equipment, transistor, refrigerator, machines for cotton growing and 
textile industries, building material, fertilizer, CAS has tried to excel in 
each sphere as radical transformation and intense mobilization in each 
area is clearly noticeable. There are associations and firms working 
under the Ministry for Economic Relations. The Foreign, Business 
Corporation, linnovatsia export-import trading company is dealing 
with the export and import of scientific equipment, patents, licenses, 
export of fertilizers, pharmaceuticals, chemicals, oil derivatives, silk 
and cotton. Similarly linterloka supervises joint ventures, organizes 
leaseholds and other affairs connected with external trade. The Uzbek 
Trading House is the information Bureau for all commercial activities. 
Several attempts are being made by the newly emerged nations to boost 
up output through incentives, new policy-programmes, technology 
improvement and by creation of-a ‘flexible and responsive’ market 
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system. The adoption of a market economy with aspirations of 
attracting anticipated international support, CAS had not only evolved 
its own economic policies and institutions to suit their framework but 
also formulated a number of laws to rejuvenate their crippled economy. . 

Establishment of socially-oriented free market economy was the 
first and foremost task under which state enterprises were transformed 
in one go into private ownership, Hectares of cultivable lands were 
changed from collective farms and cooperative sectors to the tenancy 
farms. The commercialization of agriculture was no longer permitted. 
During earlier regime, the cotton production in Uzbekistan amounting 
to 6 million tons was reduced three times to encourage food crops and 
to promote diversification of agriculture though ensuring that the 
average usual demand of 850,000 to 90,000 of cotton fibers is also 
fulfilled and the sale of cotton based on commodity exchange carries 
the real name of its producer instead of Russian. Organizations like 
Uzagroimpex, Okolkin, Uzprommashimpex etc. are looking after 
various commercial transactions. 

Like every other Asian nation, the CAS are also faced with the 
dread of Globalization. The conflict between the Lexus (Globalization) 
and the Olive Tree (the ancient forces of culture, geography traditions) 
is bound to occur. On the one hand, Globalization had facilitated 
interaction and integration with the global market - on the other it 
seemed to carry certain features of imperialism. Undoubtedly, the 
democratization of technology, electronic herd, finances, and 
information is helping to retain progress level with the outside world 
through overarching global reach and with speed of commerce, travel, 
communication and innovation. Yet, if globalization was to come at the 
price of a country’s identity and people's sense of entity, a backlash is 
inevitable like every other Asian nation. Central Asia also tells that 
one’s national culture is the most powerful form of voluntary restraint 
in human behaviour. It gives life, structure and meaning - sanctions a 
whole set of habits, expectations and traditions that pattern life and 
hold societies together at their core, that globalization, if unrestrained 
is bound to affect societies - even eliminating the essentials of 


2 Astana, “India backs Central Asian Union”, News-Asia, July, 4, 2005. 
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underlying fabric of communal life despite its progressing and 
beneficial features. 

But globalization has its own good points. To be precise, that the 
influences from different cultures can be absorbed without losing the 
core identity as erosion of national culture is possible only when a 
culture is not robust. It is the ability of a culture not to blind adopt but 
wisely adapt and assimilate what is good in a way that adds to its 
growth and diversity without overwhelming it. The sign of a healthy 
absorption is when a society can take something and ‘refits it into its 
own frame of-reference, and forgets that it ever came from the outside. 
It is also feared that using the notion of universalism, human rights etc. 
western values are being masqueraded as universal - thus denigrating 
other cultures and values. The crucial distinction between the 
hegemonic globalization and counter hegemonic globalization is also 
there. Survival of globalization in Central Asia as much as elsewhere 
depends on how well a balance is achieved between global integration 
and regional identity. A country ‘without a healthy olive tree’ may not 
feel secure enough to open up fully to the world and reach out into it. 
Healthy globalization is the answer to the problem. History provides 
many examples of ability of a culture when it encounters other strong 
cultures to absorb influences that naturally fit into it and stand to 
compartmentalize those that can nevertheless be enjoyed and 
celebrated as different. India and Central Asia are its best examples. 

Whether globalization could stir the peaceful cultural 
atmosphere of Central Asian region or not the political events have 
already shaken it to a great extent. Central Asia may not be on the 
verge of a volcano-ready to erupt but the region is certainly passing 
through a turbulent phase. The upheaval in the Kyrgyz state followed 
by the uprisings in Andijan and other places created a turbulence of 
intensity hitherto unknown to the region in view of its apprehended 
aftermath. Regarding Andijan contradicting reports are available. The 
militants who seized the government headquarters after holding prison 
were exposed to ruthless firing and 750 unarmed civilians were said to 
be killed. Official records stress that only 176 men died and that no 
firing was ordered. 
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While examining all the aspects of uprising, President Islam 
Karimov commented: “It was a carefully planned operation investing 
prepared mercenaries rather than street democrats and the crowds”23, 
The Interfax news agency quoted him as saying that president Karimov 
assured that trail of those involved in uprising would be open to 
foreign observers and Human Right Activities*4. But a fear psychosis 
was created that the organisers of Andijan were planning new armed 
clashes in the country, Uzt presecular general officer said according to 
an interview with Kabul Parpiyev, as published by a Canadian paper 
Globe, and Mail on August, I , that “the terrorist leaders intend to 
organize new attacks against the legitimate rule”. Bahrom Shakirov 
with his five sons joined Akromia (a religions extremist’s organization). 
In January - April 2005 Bahrom and sons Khuran and Sharif “Studied 
the demolition and combat techniques, martial arts at a desert training 
centre in Kyrgyzstan under the supervision of foreign instructors. All 
these facts prove that the events were a planned coup attempts’. The 
prosecuar general's office said. Thousands fled Uzbekistan as uprising 
reached other towns. All feared that aggrieved people will take revenge 
for loss of kith and kin. On May 12% overnight uprising gave rise to a 
massive disorder in Karsuan, Uzbek town on the border of Kyrgyzstan. 
It was also alleged that people demanded retrieval of visa for the free 
access to large markets in Kyrgyzstan. 

The gruesome event reminded people of another terrible 
uprising which took place on 18 May 1898 after which 18 participants 
were executed26, Although external intervention was not allowed, 
foreign diplomats from Russia, China, Iran, India, Pakistan and other 
countries of the former Soviet Union met and their officials in Andijan 
city visited the prison where uprising began and also where violence 
had erupted. Human rights advocates said 750 people died in 
government firing which was opened on unarmed civilians. Iskar 
blamed the violence on Islamic radicals -Hizbul Tahrir. Although 


2 Astana, India backs Central Asian Union, News-Asia, July, 4, 2005. 

24 Vedomosti newaspaper, Henry Meyer Associate Press Writer, June 2005 
* Abu Ali Niyazmatov, RIA Novosti, Tashkent, 26 August. 

26 Pravda, 14: 31, 11-7-2005. 
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western countries had asked, for an international probe into violence 
but Uzbek government insisted that only a working group of diplomats 
were to monitor its investigation2”. Pravda believes that “the uprising in 
Uzbekistan turned out to be narcotic as the USA is trying to set up the 
sanitary cardoon around Russia and start doing the same with 
China’”?8. Islam Karimov is said to have opined that Andijan uprising 
was planned abroad and the rioters knew use of weapons and they 
were well trained at a military training camp outside the country as we 
have enough proof that operation was preplanned and prepared 
several months and perhaps several years in advance somewhere 
outside Uzbekistan”. The fears were not baseless as Putin said Russian 
secret resources had received some information about militants 
crossing from Afghanistan into Central Asia and had warned 
government in the region before though Russian President was unsure 
whether information was conveyed to President Karimov. Moscow 
backed Uzbek leader in rejecting the demand for enquiry. Central 
Asians accused militants of killing hostages and of using civilians as 
human shields??. 

It was also surmised that as a result of September eleven attack 
United State’s presence in Uzbekistan and the subsequent alleged 
“close cooperation with local political leaders”, the sensitive 
background of Iraq events, and the reluctant “perception that US 
allegedly supported authoritarian local leaders like Karimov of 
Uzbekistan, is likely to have its backlash and may provide an anti- 
American and anti western dimension to political rift”. It may 
“heighten tension between Americans and local, primarily Islamic, 
political forces and bring friction with Islamic leaders and 
organizations”. From September 2001 there are US forces in 
Afghanistan and in the earlier Northern Alliance territory, with air 
bases in Kirghiz Manas Airport, Qarshi Khanabad, Uzbeskistan and 
elements of US military positioned in Tajikistan”. Their open ended 


27 Henry Meyer, News International. : 

8 The Heritage foundation, Policy, Research and Analysis, Ariel Cohen, Testimony, 
Oct 29, 2003. , 

29 Turkish weekly, Igor Rotar CA Corr; 7,18 NS JTW/ISRO. 
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presence and_ its subjective rationalization and justification for future 
presence is purportedly in the name of protecting energy resources and 
pipelines in deterring the resurrection of Islamic fundamentalism in 
Central Asia, preventing Russian or Chinese hegemony, facilitating 
democratization and market reforms and using Central Asia as a re- 
supply depot for possible action in Afghanistan. Uzbekistan has 
slapped an eviction notice to USA while still wants its presence in 
shadow of the army”. 

Numerous questions boggle the mind. Analvsts believe that Hizbul 
Tahrir is an emerging threat to US in Central Asia because regimes led 
by some Soviet era communist party leaders have left almost no 
political space for secular opposition and thus US objectives are 
jeopardized. After the disappearance of al Nabhani and Zaboom, the 
name of the next leader of the outfit is not widely known and also there 
is no information available about possible links of the outfit, say with 
Saudi Walabism or local sponsors if any, or with the Taliban’s elsewhere. 
Are these contradictory statements credible? In fighting this battle of 
varying views is USA bound to “upgrade its public diplomacy tool 
box”? As yet, some of the analysts seem to be pessimistic about the 
future. Possibility of controlling Islamic extremism and building the 
civil society that allows for sustainable development and human rights 
really remain still dire. It is believed that the well-known Akramia 
group was at centre of many uprisings. Akram yuldashev the 29 year 
old mathematics teacher from Andijan who wrote a_ theological 
pamphlet in the Uzbek language entitled ‘Yimonga Yul’ (Path to Faith) 
is said to be the spirit in raising rebellions. Although it was claimed that 
no political issues were touched by him and only moral themes arguing 
for superiorly of Islamic philosophy were discussed, nevertheless it 
created furor. Akramia the name of the out fit was derived from Akram 
Mufti Mohammad Sadiq who was jailed allegedly for drug trafficking 
in 1998. Akram again fell a victim and blamed for forming extremist 
religions organization and his connection with uprising. Some of its 
members even held Islam Karimov responsible for the repression of 


30 Igor Rotar (The Central Asian correspondent forum 18 News Service) ‘Repression 
continues in Andijan - Uprising’s aftermath’, 25 August 2005. 
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Islamic radicals. Sadiq Mahmudova leader of Osh based human rights 
association or Luchi Solomana in Southern Kyrgyzstan are said to be 
closely connected with the members of Akramia?!. 

Details of the frightful events are often exaggerated or 
camouflaged. International records too are available to suit any 
temperament. Rumour mills also work overtime which create suspicion 
e. g. the fear of further national uprising in Uzbekistan has benumbed 
the spirits of the inhabitants particularly after the bloody repression 
which they still shudder to speak about: “They were shooting us like a 
rabbit... soldiers brutally frisked off the wounded that were dying and 
walked away. The situation is horrible. Innocent people die but they 
would put guns next to their bodies to make them look like terrorist”. 
Others moaned that the information leak about dead is denied. Another 
correspondent protested over the unjustified deportation of journalist 
forum (18 News Service Central Asia) saying that Tashkent “may have, 
along with this an ongoing crackdown on independent media to 
tighten its repressive regime. According to him, Protestants Catholics- 
Hare Krishna men complained of harassment and that they are 
persecuting Muslims also just as much as they did before these events 
in Uzbekistan. Befzot Kadirov, chief specialist of Uzbek government 
religions affairs committees, contradicted it saying they were more 
considerate and more accommodating. Both Feroz and Mamatova 
Bahram Pulatov were accused of operating an unregistered religious 
organization under article 216(2) of criminal code. 

Numerous reasons are put forward for this uprising which 
includes that: population was economically depressed and _ local 
situation in those areas remain politically volatile and always at risk 
from terrorist attacks. Further such a situation is more than a threat to 
country’s own population and it represents a growing menace to all 
Central Asian nations. Arbitrary behaviour of Karimov, therefore, 
established factor for insecurity to the entire region who “ paradoxically 


31 The five stages of Akramia are, Sirli, Moddi, Manavi, Uzvi maidom (hidden, 
underground), Halqa and baradari(spirited), Manish Chand, ‘Central Asia, New 
forces of India soil diplomacy, ANS, New Delhi, April 6, 2005. 
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is an importer of Islamic extremism throughout Central Asia. 
Destablisation of Uzbekistan is going to be a catalyst for the spread of 
similar trends in the Central Asia and the legitimacy of president 
Karimov is contributing to this demise in Uzbekistan (Eurasia Insight, 
Dec. 20, 2004). 

Debate over independent investigation of May incident in 
Andijan left America’s ties with Uzbekistan and the future of its base at 
Karshi Khanabad engulfed by turmoil. European Parliament is raising 
issue of sanctions on Uzbekistan and Secretary of state Condoleezza 
Rice has written to president Karimov on the subject of an independent 
investigation. Reports suggest that US is “now orchestrating a 
campaign of International diplomatic pressure upon Uzbekistan. In 
retaliation Uzbek government imposed new restrictions on flights from 
Karshi Khanabad including cargo flights limiting them to day time 
mission. Uzbek media and members of Uzbek Parliament have decried 
western “double standards aiid demand for an investigation”. While 
Islam Karimov gave eviction notice, Kyrgyz Post (Wed 7, Sept, 2005), 
quoting the various newspapers (like Newsday, the Guardian, The State, 
Scattle Post, Las Vegas Sun, BBC News) confirmed on Monday 5 
September 2005 Kyrgyzstan President's verdict that his Central Asian 
nation will allow the US Base to stay. 

There are more sober opinions that, “President Karimov’s 
personal presence pacified demand for investigations. It is hard to 
imagine that the troops were losing control and firing callously, clearly 
proving “unprofessionalism and incompetence” of local Uzbek armed 
forces. Yet it is underlined that “disproportionate handling” caused the 
havoc. Many attributed it to brutal mismanaged policies; that 
authorities played in the hands of leaders with vested interests. Some 
even predicted that the 1898 Major Rebellion in Andijan Central Asian 
upheavals, lead by the Naqshbandi Shaikh, heralded vast imminent 
threat and this rebellion may be a harbinger of far worse things to 
come?2. 


32 Rahul Bedi, India and Central Asia, Frontline, Sept. 14-27, 2002, Frontline World 
Affairs. 
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Andijan is also being seen as a region ethnically fractious, 
economically depressed and historically violent where the “effect of 
local level social constraints may have mitigated civil conflict”. While 
Karimov gave eviction notice, Kyrgyz Post ( Sept, 7,2005) quoting 
various newspapers ( Newsday, The Guardian, The State, Scattle Post, Las 
Vegas, Sun, BBC News) confirmed on September 5, 2005 Kyrgyzstan 
President's verdict that his Central Asian nation will allow the US Base 
to stay. 

There are hopes and hurdles both. Central Asia has now 
“emerged as the preferred chess board for the second Great Game for 
global domination. The US is leading the charge”. The oil driven policy 
of USA and China’s millions of dollars investment in hydrocarbon 
sector proves it well. India too is said to have “joined the New Great 
Game” where “fierce competition for area’s vast energy resources in 
intensifying. The Farkhor base at Tajikistan closer to Afghan border has 
been “quietly operational” since May as it had been “used to funnel 
relief assistance” to Kabul. Also India was to assist Tajikistan in 
combating terrorism, drug trafficking and medical facilities already 
being given at a hospital?*. 

Prime Minister Narasimha Rao visited Turkmenistan in 
September 1995 and commented: “For India, Turkmenistan and Central 
Asia are areas of high priority where we aim to stay engaged far into 
the future. We are an independent partner with no selfish motives. We 
only desire honest open friendship and to promote stability and 
cooperation without causing harm to any third country”. Salman 
Kurshied, the Foreign Minister too emphasized the need for common 
interest “India is ready to offer every assistance in the resolution of 
perceived problems of anticipated difficulties concerning Central Asia. 
All aspects of strengthening regional stability, in institution building, 
market liberalization, environment protection, health care, up- 
gradation of technology and skills etc. are areas where we will willingly 
cooperate with our friends in Central Asia. I will not dwell upon our 


8 The Hindustan Times, New Delhi, September 26, 1995 quoted by S.D. Muni, ‘India 
and Central Asia: Towards a cooperative future’, article published in Central Asia 
- the Great Game Replayed, ed Nirmala Joshi, New Delhi, 2003 
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own satisfaction in generating economic wealth within a secular 
democratic framework but will not stress that we feel that there is 
much in our experience which should be useful to our friends in- 
Central Asia, just as we hope to discover and learn many useful lessons 
from the novel experiences of the Central Asian countries”*4. 

There is continuity in the aims and objectives. At the six nations 
Shanghai Cooperation Organisation, Natwar Singh, the Indian foreign 
minister, “called for bolstering economic and _ strategic linkages 
between India and the oil rich Central Asian countries”. He supported 
the idea of an Asian Union put forward by Nur Sultan Nazarbaev. The 
SCO was formed and resolved in 2001 “to collectively safeguard the 
security and stability of Central Asia and to fight trimly of evil - 
(terrorism and separatism be setting the region). Retiring “common 
Asian identity”, Natwar Singh emphasized the need for making this 
century an Asian Century. He had attended the conference on 
“Confidence Building Measures in Asia” (CICA) in Almaty and 
categorically underlined that “India is an active participant in their 
effort, and we see the current issues in the historical context of our long 
held desire for greater cooperation between countries of Asia and 
assured that “India feels that it can contribute in a significant manner to 
the SCO’s common programme” and that “the ruling UPA government 
accords the highest priority to developing our relations with this region 
especially Kazakhstan”. 

It is significant that Prime Minister Manmohan Singh 
underlined the fact that “India cannot afford to be complacent in the 
face of China’s global campaign” (including in Central Asia) for secure 
energy supply. Financial Times quoted the PM as saying that “Energy 
security is second only in our scheme of things to food security”®. 
While some wish to use “traditional ties as a lever to expand 


4 Speech delivered by the then Minister of State for External Affairs of the Republic of 
India, Mr. Salman Khurshed, ‘Central Asia: On the path of security and 
cooperation’, Tashkent, 1995, p 63 - Seminar on the issue of security and 
cooperation in Central Asia, Sept 15-16, 1995. 

*% Stephen Blank, Central Asia ~ Caucasus Analyst, ‘India’s energy offensive in Central 
Asia’, Wed, March 09, 2005, pp1-32 
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engagement in the energy sector’%¢, others feel that although India 
“remains powerless to engineer or overtly influence the New Game, its 
size, military and nuclear capacity makes a not altogether insignificant 
part of the complex jigsaw way, India be party. Despite Russian, 
Chinese and U.S. presence in Central Asia, India’s “forward policy” 
could be successful. On the other hand if US succeeds “in using energy 
resources as an instrument of its external policy it would be redueing 
India into vulnerable position’3’. Due to India’s major stakes in Central 
Asia, the Indo-Central Asian bilateral relations increased as Joint 
Declarations, regular visits, military agreements followed formal 
invitation to TAP project. In 2003 ONGC’s 15 percent holding in Kazaq 
Alibekmota oil fields and 10 percent holding in country’s Kurmangazi 
fields speak for itself. 

Keeping in view the geo-strategical location of Central Asia and 
the historical connections from time immemorial between India and 
Central Asia, attempts are being made for better ties*®. From 1995-96, 
there was an increase in mutual relations as delegations were 
exchanged and institutional linkages strengthened. Joint working 
groups were setup with certain Central Asian states*®. Nehru was sure 
that “Central Asia did not look upon India’ wholly as an enemy 
country”. In retrospect, the truth of Central Asian affinity and 
friendship with India has been established; Natwar Singh has already 
assured that “the ruling government accords the highest priority to 
developing our relations with this region...” 


% Rahul Bedi, Frontline, Sept. 14-27, 2002; Stephen Blank, Central Asia - Caucasus 
Analyst, pp 1-32 

3? Rahul Bedi, Frontline, Sept. 14-27, 2002; Stephen Blank, Central Asia ~ Caucasus 
Analyst; also see, News Release, No. 039/03, 9 April 2003. 
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THE SILK ROAD AND THE SURROUNDING REGIONS 
Professor Mansura Haidar 


Commercial contacts have a longer lasting life and an immense 
potential for cementing the bonds between the different countries. 
Having an access to each and every strata of society, the merchants, if 
sensibly sensitive, may bridge the gulf among people. While carrying 
the flag of their own country, they prove to be a more callously cool 
(though not always correct) economic analyst and interpreter of the 
situation existing next door or in the farthest neighbouring regions 
wherein they ever had an opportunity to sojourn. The merchants who 
traversed mountains and deserts, crossed rivers, seas and piedmont 
platforms from Mongolia-China to Turkey during ancient period were 
both carriers of ideas, commodities and even religions. Some of them 
even changed their motherland for new homelands. Brisk trade 
necessitated better routes and highway hence the long grand highway 
commonly known as Silk Road or Silk Route named after the most 
widely appreciated and commonly sought after object of trade i.e. Silk 
which was equally in demand in all the continents of the globe. 

Boulnois makes us believe that the term Silk Route or Silk Road 
is a “modern invention” as no.mention of such name is found in 
ancient or medieval texts. He argues that since the overland routes 
which were “relatively safer under the Mongol domination from the 
Black sea to the Pacific” and that very way was used by Polo brothers 
“was now being traveled by spices, tea, porcelain and diplomats and 
could hardly be called a Silk Route, apart from a short stretch between 
China and the Mongols of Siberia and Central Asia”. Most of the 
medieval sources, however, make a mention of a highway (“shahrahi 
buzurg, shahrah caravan) or even to the Silk Road (rahi abrasham). 
Despite such high barriers of mountains like Hindukush, Karakoram, 
Kun Lun, Western Himalayas, their continuous commercial activities 
continued. 

Although the shahrahi abresham or rahi abresham is occasionally 
mentioned in the sources, it is generally believed that the term “Great 
Silk Road” was a later nomenclature applied by a nineteenth century 
German Sinologist - F. Richtgeffen to the trade route through which 
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silk was taken for sale. A precious commodity, the silk was called in 
Turkish language as ‘aghi’ which means ‘treasure’ or the ‘precious 
stones’. The famous Greek scholar of 2" century AD, Clandius 
Ptlemens had discussed this long trade route spreading from Roman 
Syria to China and from Southern regions of Girkhan (Caspian) sea to 
Antiochi, a “Margiana through Asia which is on the same latitude as 
the Caspian Gate and further to the north along the Hellespont 
parallel, from there the road runs towards Bacteria”). Several valuable 
works have already been written on the Silk Road2. 

The recent researches have confirmed that the .“commerce in 
this area dates back to the Stone Age”. During Bronze Age, the raw 
material and consumer goods were ensured to be received through 
regional sources. The demand for ‘ceremonial dresses, weapons and 
tools’, by the rich magnates, came under this category. With the 
emergence of the Great States of Khan China, Seluleukids, Bactrian 
Parathion, Kushana, Ancient Egypt and Rome, the need for diplomatic 
relations, commercial contacts and military expeditions necessitated 
the intercontinental connections. The Chinese used to pay tribute to 
the Huns in the form of silk. The Huns found it to be best item of 
export to the West upto Roman Empire. The silk was also offered by 
the Chinese as a form of tribute to the Turkish Empire and as payment 
to the Byzantine mercenaries who fought against the Sassanids. The 
silk was much in demand everywhere as it was commonly and fondly 
used in royal and cult clothing, ceremonial decorations, burial 
processions and in the religious houses and temples and sanctuaries of 
European countries, Japan and other places. It was the dress of the 


1 Buryakov, et al, The cities and Routes of the Great Silk Road, Tashkent, 1999, pp 1-11. 

2 Jean Paul Drechat, The Great Silk Road, Lozanna, 1986; Marco Polo and the Great Silk 
Road, Frankfort, A.P. “Did the Great Silk Road truly existed in the second first 
Millennium BC, the interaction of nomadic cultures and ancient civilizations”; 
Petrov, A.M, Plain common but unknown facts about the Great Silk Road, Moscow, 
1995; UNESCO sources - Silk Road - A Dialogue, Rene Wed, N., 19 Sept,1990; 
Khudyakov, Y.S, UNESCO Expeditions under tie projects “Silk Road” in China, 
Tashkent, 1990; Cities and Caravan Sarais on the Great Silk Road Routes, Thesis, 
Urgench, 1991, The Interaction of Nomadic and settled Cultures on the Great Silk Routes, 
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elite and aristocrats as well and was famous for its good quality being 
light, thin, transparent and durable’. 

Since ancient times, the rahi abresham was divided into two 
different directions i.e. the southern and the northern Silk Road. The 
former ran through Khotan, Jarkent, Balkh and Merv whereas 
northern route passed through Turfan, Kashgar, Samarqand and 
Merv. Both the routes were joined at Merv from where they went to 
Nisa and then to Marghav‘. However, the long Silk Road had many 
extreme and intermediary points and the different parts of it were 
named either after the prominent commodities carried through it or 
the people who assisted in the delivery from the second-third century 
AD, therefore, the following routes sprang up which‘ are not so 
commonly known: 

a) Emerald route delivered precious stones and other valuables 
from the southern side - Badakhshan to Iran and Near East. 

b) The Golden route started during Achaemenids - supplied 
capital with gold, precious stones, mineral and rock salt. 

c) Jade Route lying between China and Khotan. 

d) Uighuriyan and Kirghiz routes: used for delivering fur, mask, 
walrus, tusks, quality wood in exchange for patterned silk and 
silk. 

e) Sable route - from forest areas. 

f) The meridional route (5- 6 century AD) was particularly 
important as it was connecting sale of Chinese silk in south 
Siberia and other places e.g. north west to Bacteria. This road 
was earliest and preferred by the Chinese for emigrating or 
immigrating to Bactria and for exchange of goods. 

g) Steppe route (5th-6th century AD) was also old route on which 
the cattle breeders migrated from south Siberia to Crimea. At 


3 Buryakov, et al, The cities and Routes of the Great Silk Road, p 18. 

4 A, Mukhtarov, U. Jakobov, “The Samanid state- the Cross Road of the Great silk 
way”, paper read at the UNESCO seminar on the Samanids, Dushanbe, p |; 
Buryakov, The cities and Routes of the Great Silk Road, pp 1-15. 
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one time, it joined the meridional route. Through it the nomadic 

and settled agricultural areas were also connected>. 

Apart from these international and natural roads, there were 
innumerable roads small but useful in connecting different regions. In 
the famous work Ashkalul Alam, there is a full chapter entitled Masofati 
Juntlagi in which the Samanid Wazir had described these roads which 
were ultimately connected to highways. Jaihani had also included an 
account of caravan sarais, rabats, and water reservoirs®. Some scholars 
refer to the famous “bolshom targovam puti” or “big trade route”. The 
highway passed from Western Europe to Volga region and then to 
Central Asia and further onwards to Far East. According to Ibni 
Khardadbih (9" century) this route passed through Khazar leading 
from Arab to Spain and France to China. This road was bifurcated at 
Volga from where it went to south via Central Asia, Tokuz Oghuz 
(land of Uighurs) and upto China. Others have specifically stated that 
there were highways which continued to exist from time immemorial 
and were used on the old pattern. This grand road started from Tesfun 
on the bank of Tigris and passing through Halwan and Kangawar 
reached Hamdan where it branched off into two different highways - 
one of which ran towards deserts - mountainous south and passing 
from Khuzistan and Fars and finally went upto the bay. Another 
passed through land routes from hilly areas of Gilan to Alburz and 
came to an end at the Caspian Sea or by way of Khurasan and Kabul 
ran into India. Another road went to Turkestan, Hunza and ended in 
Tarim Basin. 

Commerce and trade formed an important part of urban and 
rural life in medieval Central Asia. Ibni Haukal describes: “these 
towns have caravan sarais and shops, funduks used to resemble large. 
market places. The prosperous merchants and people who indulged in 
such commercial enterprises and possessed immense riches (to invest) 
resided there”’. Numerical strength of the cities was accompanied by 
their expansion and development with an increase in manufacture 


>Buryakov, [hv cities and Routes of the Great Silk Road, pp 1-18. 
° Mukhtarov, “The Samanid state- the Cross Road of the Great silk way”, pp 2-5 
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handicrafts and arts. In Illaks region were found the coloured metals 
and silver. Some. of the seventeen towns in the region rose up as 
metallurgical and handicraft centres. As Muqaddasi refers to 16 
thousand villages in the Tirmiz, Hissar, Faizabad  region* 
archaeological evidence confirms that there was a tremendous increase 
in the population of the steppe region and north China during 5'h-6'h 
century BC?. The Mushroom growth of 5'-6th century towns in the 
Samanid state “along the Great silk way in the upper Vakhsh river 
valley” and in the northern part of the state confirms the development 
of trade and commerce. 

The Arab chroniclers describe that there were only ten towns at 
the time of Arab conquest whereas Istakhari and Al-Mukaddasi 
recount 26 towns in Merv province alone. In Khwarazm there were 
only four towns in the 9-10 centuries and their number increased to 
thirty three later on. Seventeen new towns grew up in Illaka. In 
Ferghana four or five towns are mentioned in the Arab geographical 
works but the tenth century records have certain additional names of 
thirty nine town. There were twelve towns in Khutlan, forty in Soghd, 
twelve in Ushrusana, twenty in Isfijab and soon. The big cities situated 
on the Silk Road were: Merv, Balkh, Nishapur, Heart, Bukhara, 
Samarqand, Akhsikat, Binakat, Khajokat!®. 

The continuous movement of people on the Silk Road 
facilitated the brisk exchange of ideas apart from the commodities. 
Scholars, physician, artists, artisans, travelers, poets, fortune seeker 
traveled on this route!!, Jaihani, Istakhari, Ibn Haukal, Al Mukaddasi 
became part of such trade caravans and produced excclient 
geographical works, with maps which guided them and helped later 
historians. 

At Mukaddasi gives an interesting account of the valuable 
items of trade: “from Nishapur - fine textiles silk, cotton; from Nisa 


8 Al-Mugqaddasi, Ahsan at taqwint fi marifat al Iqlim, Vol. I, 1877, pp. 260-290; also see 
Belenitsky et al., The Medieval towns of Central Asia, p 283 
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and Abivard-oil and skin of wild animals, sables, furs; from Bukhara - 
fabrics, carpets and copper productions; from, Samargand - copper 
cauldrons and horses; from Ushrusana - military equipment, armour; 
from Khuttal -horses and mules!2.14 It is surmised that “one of the 
markets could generate seven thousand dirhams of annual gross 
income!3, In Merv, the fabric Shaijahan was prepared and in Bukhara 
the paper fabric “Zandona or Zindona” and in Samargand cramoisy 
velvet. 

The presence and participation of international community in 
the Silk Road trade is confirmed by the various sanctuaries and 
religious places of different religions. The Christian Churches, 
Mosques, Buddhist and Hindu shrines on the highways prove the 
point well. Since Merv was a large centre of trade, the Christian 
merchants were found there in the 9" Century. In the 11 century one 
“Christian - Nestorian Church headed by Bishop at Samargand is 
described in a Nestorian inscription which was discovered in 1980 
near Urgut. The Christians who used to live in Babylonia came here 
and stayed in the Nestorian monastery in the Varzikande Samargand 
region!4, Merv was known as the centre of World’s religions the 
Christians, Buddhists Manicheans, Zoroastrians and other lived here 
in complete unison. 

The caravan sarais, caravan barns, rabats and sardabas were 
constructed for the comfortable passage and facilities of stay for the 
traders. Tabari refers to one hundred caravan sarais build in deserts, 
steppes and arid places which provided the safety to the merchants 
and storage facility, food, water and all such necessary provisions. 
There were also library, mosque, bathhouses, etc attached to the sarais 
as sometimes the travelers and trades were withheld there due to bad 
weather conditions, or damaged bridges, disturbances due to war, etc. 
Ibni Haukal had written “Every town, village and settlement has its 
own rabats/ caravan dereus. All people have good hiring conditions. I 


12 Al Mukaddasi, Ahsan at taqwim fi marifat al Iglim, Vol. II, p.260 onwards 

13 Buryakov, The cities and Routes of the Great Silk Road, p 106. 
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was told that there are ten thousand caravan sarais in Transoxiana and 
each one of them has food for people and fodder for pack animals’’¢. 
Certain double storyed caravan sarais e.g. do jahan numan in 
Turkmenistan (11 C.) Alaskar in Merv and Rabal Malik in Chuli 
Malik can still be seen though in a dilapidated state. The sardabas, 
rabats and sarais built by Abdullah Khan in Uzbek deserts saved the 
people from the difficulty of traveling!”. 

Originally, the rabats (frontier stations) were built to ensure the 
defence of the bordering regions but gradually these also turned into 
traders nest. The governors of outlying regions were particularly keen 
to defend their frontiers and therefore, rabats were constructed where 
the soldiers were stationed to safeguard against the nomadic attacks. 
By 10'* century, however, the scenario changed with the ascendancy of 
Ismail Samani who is said to have declared: “While I live, I will be a 
wal} for Bukhara”. The rabats, thereafter, no longer functioned as 
military posts but the clergymen resided there. One rabat was 
constructed in 840 by Nuh Ibni Asad. Mirza Haidar Dughlat had also 
mentioned a rabat built by Muhammad Khan in the northern part of 
Chatyar kul Gorge and says: “He (Muhammad Khan) used slate 
stones to construct the rabat similar to the stones of the Cashmere 
monumental editions (imarats). The rabat has got a facade 20 gaz high 
aisles, domed hall to its side’s cells, mosque, 12 doors... “The whole 
edifice is made of stone, large stone blocks over the apertures which 
seemed quite remarkable for me till I saw Kashmir imarats. In Isfijab 
(Sairam) also there were rabats, caravan sarais and luxury markets!8. 

It is interesting to note that the trade fair were held in different 
corners of Central Asia and were participated in a big way as there 
was uSually the sale of cattle which lasted for full three months. There 
were weekly bazaars also. The fall in the prices by quarter of a dirham 
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was common!’. In the south the trade centre of “Gooz” (nomads) 
existed at big city Jurjania. 

The Silk Road facilitated the expansion of commercial 
enterprises and cultural relation. Central Asia served as the transit 
region for the trade and was even connected to Europe through 
Russia. Mukhtarov has rightly pointed out that “the Great silk way” 
was not only of purchasing and sale of different gods, but it was also 
the way of penetration and expansion for different cultures and 
religions, thoughts and dialogues and for the way of mutual 
understanding, as also the way of war and peace. An important role 
was played by these roads in international relationships*°. Not only 
the envoys but the traders who visited the lands had to be issued the 
letters of safe passage, security and assistance by the kings. Travelers 
like Marco-Polo, Sidi Ali Reis, Jenkinson, Bento De Goerje and other 
speak about receipt of such passes for security from the rulers. The 
merchants themselves also believed in fair deals and honesty. 

Iran may not be the birthplace of all kinds of handicrafts though 
its industrial growth equaled if not surpassed those of contemporary 
states because the artistic talents of men of parts from the conquered 
countries and prisoners of wars brought to this region were fully 
exploited by the Iranians. From time immemorial, this practice was 
prevalent not only among the Iranians, but among other nations as 
well. These foreign captives were distributed in groups and settled in 
various parts of the country. Once, the Rumi prisoners were settled in 
Merv. Shahpur-I had settled some Rumi engineers and geometricians 
near Nishapur and their skill was used there in the construction of 
famous bridge called Qaisar. Similarly, Shahpur-II brought certain 
captives from Amider and made them stay between Ahwaz, Shash 
(cities in Khuzistan) and Shushtar (capital of Khuzistan). These men 
excelled in weaving of silk (abrasham bafi) and brocade (zar bafi) and 
spread this art in the region. 

It is generally assumed that silk was one of the fundamental 
elements of Chinese civilization and traditionally, silk was associated 
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with and reminded us to China and its skilful artisans. In the Chinese 
accounts of Hirth, Chang Chibi Yun, Varon and others, there are 
frequent references of silk worm, mulberry and silk itself. Oldest texts 
and ancient inscriptions upon bones and tortoise shells belonging to 
the 12 century BC also carry such words. In the excavations of Shan 
His, Chinese archaeologists have discovered a silkworm cocoon 
among objects which date from the Neolithic Age?!, 

A few words about the etymology of silk would not be out of 
place here; some say that it emerged from Chinese word ser (silk) 
pronounced as SSU. Romans who established themselves in Syria 
about 70 BC named it seric cloth (sericum) after the name of the 
country of its origin (i.e. Syria) that the Greeks had given the name 
seres. The invention of a musical instrument prepared on wood with 
silken strings attached to it is attributed to one mythical emperor Fu 
His hence the “root word” silk became “part of numerous Chinese 
characters designating musical instruments”. 

The discovery of silk took place in northern China by the 
imagination of a damsel from Hsilinghihclan. The legend prevalent in 
China suggests that silk thread had first occurred to Lei-tsu (the chief 
concubine of legendary Chinese ruler Huang ti) who drew inspiration 
from watching a silkworm spinning its thread. The word Lei-tsu was 
perhaps her title because the word tsu means ancestor and the word 
Lei comprises three elements woman, field and silk. It was only in the 
5} century that the technique of sericulture was brought to the 
knowledge of regions outside. Central Asia also then acquired the art 
of this new material though none could ever surpass Chinese in this 
art. The Chinese historians lament that China lost her monopoly over 
sericulture merely because of a little woman. The story given by them 
is both interesting and informative. In 440 AD, a king of Khotan which 
is famous for its jade, horses, artists, dancers and musicians was 
engaged to a Chinese princess but failed to procure for her silk 
“having neither mulberry trees, nor silkworms” and_ the 
“neighbouring countries refused to supply him with them”. He took 
his bride to be in confidence and told her that if she “wanted to 
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continue wearing garments of silk, she would have to bring the means 
for producing them to her new kingdom. The young lady terrified at 
the thought of a “silk less” future wrapped some eggs of the silk-moth 
in paper and hid them in her complicated hair chignon. The frontier 
post did not dare to check a princess. Tangshu says that from that time 
onwards, sericulture began in Khotan. Pishi, however, does not refer 
Khotan though he mentions other places in connection with 
sericulture e.g. Tachin where people already knew it; Persia where silk 
was manufactured; Turfan on the northern Tarim route where it was 
raised not for silk but for wadding and for thread. 

The East-West trade simultaneously flourished over the 
southern route by way of Ceylon where the seafaring commercial 
group of Persians exchanged goods with those of China. The Persians 
enjoyed a “firm political and commercial hold on Ceylon” where 
safety from external invasions provided enough peace for pursuance 
of trade. Since the island served as an asylum for the Buddhists, who 
fled from the mainland, these refugee monks immensely contributed 
towards the expansion of Ceylon’s commercial activity throughout 
south east Asia. By 7 century China’s prosperity and economic 
activity increased under the Hans and the Tang dynasties of 7th-8th 
centuries opening for them the gates of the West which was then 
groping in the darkness of religious intolerance. Her people travelled 
areas from Indo-China, Korea, Central Asia to India and Ceylon also 
and her agricultural and industrial products were in use in Persia and 
Byzantine Empire as well as among nomads of Eurasia. Besides, silk 
was “still a kind of currency”, means of exchange and a mode of 
payment for salaries and rewards until the end of the Middle Ages. 
Apart from silk, the sacks of pepper or corn also were used as 
commodities of barter instead of money. Due to increasing, shortage of 
gold which was then supposedly “hidden” in the East, silver was said 
to have replaced gold. When the West was thus undergoing a shortage 
of currency, China was using “weighed ingots of precious metals for 
currency”. This marked reduction in volume of trade to the lack of 
peace along the trade routes, and control of trade by “explosive 
mixture” i.e. Islam, whose banners stretched from Syria (636), 
Alexandria (641) whole of north Africa (647-98) and which now held 
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the sway of all the commerce of Red Sea and the Nile as well as the 
caravans to Central Africa, Spain (712-713) and later on Persia. 

The strategically and commercially important geographical 
location of Persia benefited the Caliphs as the Arabs now controlled 
the second largest industry of silk. Soon they developed into the 
“greatest producer, seller and consumer of silk west of Pamirs rivaling 
China in this field”. When the Arab troops of Ziyad Ibn-i-Salih 
defeated and put to flight the Chinese army under Kao-Hsiang-che in 
751 on the bank of river Talass (near Dzhambul in Kazaxatan), a large 
number of silk weavers were taken by the conqueror to Kufa in Iraq. 
There were experts of paper manufacturing industries who had set up 
factories at Samarqand and later on at Baghdad under Harun al 
Rashid. Chinese methods of sericulture, already known to Persia since 
the days of Sassanids developed further as Western Europe now 
purchased most of its silks from Persia (only a small quantity from 
truncated Byzantines and far off Central Asia and China). The Silk 
Road had by now, therefore, “cut through the middle,” and there were 
now two main sources of silk, Persia, whose production was largely 
for the home market (though surplus entered Mediterranean), and 
China whose production decreased towards the end of Tang dynasty 
due to “serious social disorder though it still controlled the exporting 
agency to Central Asia, Europe and to South East Asia. It was only 
when a severe depression engulfed the Byzantium in the 8th century 
that Persia “took advantage of absence of competition and Syrian and 
Chinese craftsmen captured during the. wars encouraged to the 
breeding of silk worms where ever the climate was favourable. When 
Roger-II_ of Sicily (nephew of Norman Chief Guiscard) turned his 
reigns against the Muslims in Syria and Tunisia with occasional 
plundering of Byzantine territory, he took away with him all the silk 
workers “he came across packing them off whether they liked it or 
not” to Sicily and thus threat of silk which had hitherto been pursued 
successfully by Greeks reached to Latins also. For technical and 
geographical reasons silkworms had not been introduced into Sicily 
and North Africa by the Arabs. The most well-known countries for 
production of silk were Khurasan, Jarjan Tabaristan, Azerbaijan, 
Dailem and Rana. One of the best centres which specialized in the 
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production of silkworm eggs in the region included Fars and 
Khuzistan. Those towns which excelled in spinning, weaving, dyeing 
and embroidery were Isfahan, Damascus, Nishapur and Astarabad. 

In China there were six provinces manufacturing silk of varied 
kinds e.g. mountain silk, wild one; blue, white, mixed coloured or 
flowered silk tissues “imitating the veins of precious shells - a 
specialty of Yang Chou province in the region of Yang Tzzu; length of 
silk with warp of black and weft of white. The entire silk industry was 
run by women as the cottage industry on “family affair” basis 
including rearing and tending of silkworms to spinning, weaving, 
dyeing and embroidering. Under the Han dynasty sericulture 
flourished and continued under the Tangs mostly because of women 
who were the best consumers of this cloth. The exotic, indecent cloth 
which had once been banned in AD14 by Romans was hoarded like 
gold and served as object for barter, reward, payment to officers and 
even as currency paid to foreigners. Its valuable properties were 
exaggerated. Arabs stressed that “silk garments were a protection 
against skin diseases and vermin could not lodge in them”. 
Europeans insisted that if worn during summer time, the cloth 
ensures good health. Some believed that this cloth wards off the fear 
of lightning, amulets and objects pertaining to sorcery were always 
wrapped in silk. 

The raw silk was supplied to the Byzantine from Persian by the 
Syrian merchants till the 5 century until the court at Constantinople 
managed to establish its own silk industry. The climate in the 
Mediterranean region was favourable for the production and 
development of sericulture and Byzantium could crush its rival Persia 
and flood the market with silk but it failed to do so as production of 
cocoon was made an imperial monopoly and policy of economic 
control nipped in the bud these possibilities. It was only Soghdians 
who managed to by pass the Persians in AD 550 in silk trade. They 
succeeded because their commercial languages (and even documents 
have been found in this language in Chinese territory) were converted 
to Manichaeanism and encouraged by their Turkish masters they 
succeeded in their enterprise and even sent an embassy to Persian 
Shah Khosro “to defend their commercial interests’ and to trade 
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freely in Iran”, but mission failed. The Chinese raw silk is said to be 
“the most important single item” in Persian external trade as “sold at 
highly inflated prices” to the Byzantine world, it fetched higher 
profits. Persians prepared their textiles with Chinese silk yarn and 
exported it in huge quantities to Byzantine from 527 for full century, 
thereafter, the Turks assumed the same role played by the Persians 
towards Byzantium. They enjoyed the de facto authority to put an 
embargo and a “strangle held on the silk transit and so deprived the 
Persians of one of their main source of income”. The Soghdian 
merchants who successfully handled the silk trade under Hepthalite 
rule persuaded the Turk Kaghan, the new ruler to send a commercial 
mission to Persians who were aghast at this idea of “acceptance of 
Soghdian” which meant direct sale of silk to the Persian customers or 
even to foreign merchants from the West to Persia. Inspite of their 
dependence on Turk supplies, the Persians seemed to have been 
determined to keep in their own hands, the benefits resulting from the 
transit trade”, The two missions sent consecutively failed of its 
purpose, the first had to face injury of insult and the second had to 
swallow poison. 

This mission to Constantinople reaching in 567 presented the 
letter written in Scythian character to Emperor Justin IT who reacted 
favorably though out of covetousness and informed the Turks about 
the already developed silk worm breeding in Byzantium. The 
surprised and overawed Turks returned accompanied by a Byzantine 
embassy led by Zemarkhos followed by a Persian envoy. While the 
Turkish ruler Ishtemi gave a very “unfriendly” reception to the 
Persian envoy which “boded” ill for the future of Torko Persian 
relations”, he was extra kind to Zemarkhos. Both Tabari and 
Narshakhi give a detailed account of Central Asian trade with China. 
In Bukhara region Paykand was described by Tabarias the city of 
merchants.” Here these traders flocked and not only enjoved 
commercial relations with China but benefited from maritime trade 
with Caspian Sea regions. The Turco-Sassaniad alliance gave a death 
blow to the Hepthalities, (560) and led to division of their country and 
fixing new border of Oxus River between Turks and the Sassanics 
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(226-651) which provided the Turks with the possibility of direct 
contact with Byzantium and the control of the so-called Silk Road. 

The Sughdian centres of Chinese silk trade were at Samargand, 
Kash and Paykand which served as intermediaries between East and 
West. China maintained its diplomatic relations with Persia, and India 
even when commercial relations with Central Asia were interrupted. 
As early as the reign of Wuti (1430-87BC) Chinese contacts with 
foreign lands and goods increased and commercial interests led to 
military ventures. The conquest of Syria and Pompey’s success over 
the pirates had once bestowed upon Rome full control of the seas from 
one end of the Mediterranean to other overcoming Petra and Palmyra 
who commanded the caravan routes carrying the merchandise of the 
East. With the fall of the Roman Empire, its ships could no longer ply 
with the monsoon as the control over sea was enjoyed now by the 
Ethiopians and Persians - later capturing the whole of trade with the 
Far East. For two centuries (AD 240 to 440) the route for sale of silk 
was diverted, ignoring traders from the eastern region who could no 
more take the route through Afghanistan and Central Asia. From the 
4th century onwards Persia unfurled the mast of its ships over the coast 
passing to Indian Ocean and Ceylon and collecting the goods brought 
from southern China (which had been temporarily isolates). At Lop 
Nar yellow silk was found. At Miran, a strip of white silk dating from 
4th century AD was found which carried “a painted inscription in an 
Indian language”. There were also multicolourd pieces of silks, 
woolen carpets - the “most ancient specimen of carpet” hitherto 
discovered in Chinese Turkestan. Besides, there were “Dance Mats” 
conveyed by artists from Soghdiana to different places and were the 
ancestors of the Bukhara carpets. For this craft the Central Asian 
region was always famous. China imported “rare and precious articles 
from the West by way of India, Ceylon or Central Asia in the 7' 
century, the costly “blue rouge”, made from Indigo to serve as eye 
liner came originally from India but was mainly a Persian specialty as 
Persia was widely recognized as a “noted producer of cosmetics”. 
There were certain vegetables with special properties like henna, 
coriander and other forbidden for Taoist saints but popular and much 
in demand besides rich textiles and brocades. The much sought after 
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principal Indian items of merchandise were: iron which does not rust, 
spices, opium, indicer capilli (hair wigs?) eunuchs, and the precious 
stones for which India has always been famous and were sent to 
Byzantine which in return sold exported glass, Italian wines, perfumes 
and gold. The monopoly in pearl and coral trade belonged to Persia. 
Since coral was included “in the Chinese pharmacopoeia as an 
important ingredient of ancient medicine”, it had to be continuously 
imported. Soghdian and Persian traders brought varied types of 
precious stones and gems, e.g. lapis lazuli used in the preparation of 
eye shadow, turquoise, diamonds, etc. Some of the gems formed an 
important substance for medicine, alchemy, magic, composition of 
drugs and elixir of life and other wondrous products. The dancing 
girls from Samargqand and Khotan were also not a rare item of sale. 
The slave trade development during 8" -10" centuries primarily due to 
Arabs as the Caliphate “was a bottomless pit swallowing up slaves of 
all ages, irrespective of race or sex.” 

The towns of the dyers became the transit regions for textile 
trades. Dyes were important from India. There were crimson red 
produced from the abdomen of the lac insect, indigo and vegetable 
cinnabar (a resin used in dyeing and in medicine). Several other things 
like sandalwood, palm oil and cane sugar, perfumes, bdellium inferior 
incense, costus a root like ginger, cardamom, lyceum a kind of 
berderies used for cosmetics. Black pepper was much in demand as it 
was used both in medicine and in the kitchen. It was used as a tonic, 
stimulant, and also insect repellent. Cinnamon a product of India, 
Burma and China was one of the most prized products (its price in 
Rome was high -1500 denarii) as it was one of the important 
ingredients in the cosmetics, drugs, balms, oils and perfumes which 
were highly developed in ancient times. Another important product of 
India was fine and light Indian muslin. 

Local products, Chinese merchandise and the silk could be 
bought at certain ports of India (e.g. Muziris (Cronganore in Cochin), 
or in the Coromandal coast, Camera (Tranquebar?), Pondicherry 
(Sopatma) indeed with the assistance of intermediators. From China, 
there were three routes to India - Bactria - Taxila road through 
Himalayas; Burma road - i.e. the way through which cloth and 
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bamboo was brought and the one discovered by Chang Chun. Both 
these routes usable only for a few months when these was no snow 
and were dangerous due to uneven rugged hilly path, thick thorny 
bush and being infested with warlike tribes, robber chiefs and wild 
beasts. The third route was important and was perhaps used 
“exclusively by Indian vessels”. It was sea route covering the southern 
coast of China in the region of Canton going round Ganges. From Bay 
of Bengal and Ganges upto a point where navigation ceased 
merchandise was taken over by land to the Western Coast for onward 
transmission to Persia, Arabia and other places including European 
traders. The Greeks, Syrians and Egyptians took to Roman Empire 
items of luxury for rich magnates and shrines of varied religions e.g. 
the ivory from India, the pearls from the Gulf of Manaar, diamonds, 
agate and cornelia as engraving, setting and carving of these. Among 
the products purchased in China were: Chinese musk less expensive 
and of lesser quality than that of Tibet (where the musk deer lived 
upon grasslands rich in spikenard and provided best musk so 
commonly popular in Arabia). 

M.A. Stein, Boulnois and several others have noticed Roman 
influence on Central Asian Buddhist temples, painted walls and 
frescoes of Gandharan period which seemed to them a “classical 
representation of cherubim” with all its “classical designs and 
colouring” , and occasional appearance of Roman head and features; 
horses and harness had something undeniably Roman about them” 
similarly the Toprak Kala castle near the right bank of Amu and 150 or 
160 kilometers away from the Aral sea had many rooms “containing 
frescoes executed on clay stucco in mineral colours” which testify to 
both classical Gandharan style and of the figurative art of the Roman 
period. Thus two schools of art, two techniques and two traditions 
meet in the friezes of a single room. Even when Chinese Central Asian 
communications were disrupted about the year 200, relics of 3" 
century were still seen along that road. 

Lop Nor was said to be a “veritable meeting place, for the arts 
and industries of the ancient world” being the farthest point of Roman 
influence existing side by side with Gandharan elements. At this place 
again Stein had discovered artifacts (Gandharan style) chair arms, 
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assorted silk pieces, ladies slipper with thin leather with a fine cream 
coloured woolen upper embellished with exquisitely coloured woven 
geographical designs which reminded of Coptic or Byzantine models. 
This is evidently another proof of “Ta-Chin influence upon the 
craftsmanship of Central Asia”. Some of the ivory and bone objects 
found at Begram bore marks in Kharoshti and Brahmi scripts of the 
Kushan period. On the basis of numismatic evidence, Leconted 
Alveilla says that during 8 to 11" centuries, India’s trade with 
Novgorod and the Baltic down the Oxus and up the Volga was carried 
by the Russian. The traders who returned from Indian Ocean brought 
huge quantities of Ambergri which was an essential ingredient of 
perfume industry. 

The Soghdiana envoys led by Maniah had already felt greatly 
insulted when their entire silk was purchased by the Shah and his 
advisory body but put to flames right in front of the merchants to 
indicate that the Persians “had no need of their good” offices nor of 
anything that might come from the Turks. The Soghdians retaliated by 
opening negotiations with the “fiercest of all the enemies of Khosro the 
Byzantines” though nothing significant happened thereafter. As per 
their past these Sughdian merchants used to buy in the bulk the loads 
of yarn and ready made raw silk from the Chinese and resold it to the 
Persians, Byzantines, Indians and the steppe people with whom they 
had commercial contacts in the northern region near Aral sea and from 
whom they purchased hides, furs and musk. To other places, 
Soghdians supplied perfumes, cloth, horses, glass and precious stones. 
Being at the “heart of communications network” Persia had long 
served as the great clearing house for Chinese raw silk. 

The Iranian ships dominated eastern rivers leading to their 
rivalry with Rumis whose importance thev soon brought to naught. 
The best transit merchandise which passed through Iran was silk. 
There were efficient relay stations for mounted messengers, post- 
houses. Such arrangements helped greatly in the interregional trade 
and management of export. The items which China imported from 
Iran included wasma (woad, indigo) at extravagant prices, carpets of 
east, coral, pearl, precious, semi precious stones, woven garments, 
gold, wrought and artificial stones (mansujat) from Syria and Egypt. 
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A number of factors were detrimental to the trade in early 
centuries. The maritime trade was hazardous due to poor and less 
development of the knowledge of art of navigation. There was piracy, 
shipwreck, long stays of ship on intermediary ports, unruly and 
misleading winds. The Chinese Arab trade also was minimal due to a 
variety of reason and only nominal merchants reached Basra and 
Baghdad. Since fire broke out frequently in Canton which was a port 
of call for foreigners and destroyed the stocks of goods prepared for 
export, the means of exchange with India, looking primarily for gold, 
and political developments in Central Asia had cut her off from 
Siberia, compelling her navigators to look for gold in Indonesia and 
Indo China the places well known as “town of gold” or “land of gold” 
had to be dependent upon for additional supply of gold. 

The significance of Silk Road was on the decline in early middle 
ages. Some have attributed its fall to the Mongol cataclysm while 
others found the discovery of sea routes to be responsible for the 
decay. It is interesting to note that the Silk Road which had facilitated 
brisk commercial and cultural relations provided possibilities of the 
quick march of the soldiers also. There are inscriptions still found in 
Kazan region which confirm the information available in the 
chronicles that Timur, Ulugh Bek, Abdullah Khan and others passed 
through those roads in connection with their ambitious expeditions”. 


22 Mukhtarov, “The Samanid state- the Cross Road of the Great silk way”, p 9 


TRADE & COMMERCE IN THE CHINESE CENTRAL ASIA 
(19TH-20 TH Century) 
Prof. Mushtaq A. Kaw 


- The Chinese part of Central Asia often termed as Chinese 
Turkestan or Sinkiang was situated on the midway of the famous Silk 
Route with its branch routes spread all over Asian Continent!. That 
way, the region was characteristic of a vibrant trading centre from early 
times. The present paper seeks to examine the dominant features of the 
region’s internal and external trade from diversified point of view. The 
period under review shall span over the 19'-20' century. 

To begin with the fact that Chinese Central Asia was celebrated 
all over the worlds as a famous trading centre. The said trade was 
intensively conducted in ordinary villages, large towns and big cities 
together. While village trade was limited in terms of structure and 
quantity*, towns-level trade was fairly large and comprised transaction 
of farm and craft products of villages surrounding the towns. These 
town markets were, as such, inhabited by the people who lived by 
trade’ in grains, cereals, vegetables, fruits, hey, dried lucerne, etc®. 
These trade items were at times supplemented by fowls, eggs, sheep, 


' C. Wessels, Early Jesuit Travellers (1603-1721), Hague, 1921, p 30; C.PSkrine, 
Chinese Central Asia (1926), London, pp 167-69. 

* George Handerson and Allan O.Hume, Lahore to Yarkand (1870), Lahore, Pakistan, p 
139; H.W.Bellow, Kashmir and Kashgar: A Narrative of the Journey of the Embassy to 
Kashigar(1873-74), Delhi, reprint1989, pp 238, 247. 

Lahore to Yarkand, pp 118-19; Kashmir and Kashgar, p 322; Captain Frank E. 
Younghusband, The Heart of a Continent: The Narrative of Travels in Manchuria, Across 
the Gobi Desert, Through the Himalayas, the Pamirs and Chitral (1884-94), London, 
1896,p171; David Fraser, Transhimalaya Unveiled (1906), Vol .I, (actually the 
reproduction of The Marches of Hindustan), Delhi, 1906, pp 244-45; Chinese Central 
Asin, pp 107-8. 

Bayard Taylor, Travels in Cashmer, Little Thibet and Central Asia (1876-81), New York, 
1892,pp 25-26; Ellak K. Maillart, Forbidden Journey from Peking to Kashger (1935), 
London, p 224. 

5 Marco Polo, The Book of Ser Marco Polo, Vol. I, ed. & trans. Henry Yule & Henri 
Cordier, New Delhi, reprint, 1998, p 188. 

® Chinese Central Asia, pp 77-78. 
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cattle, horses’, coats, clothes, boots, hats and embroidered silken shirts. 
Money circulation usually being limited, entire trade was organized on 
the traditional pattern called the “barter system’. As such, only a few 
money transactions existed in the large town markets’ which are 
suggestive of the dependence of towns on their constituent villages and 
vice-versa. Thus these towns were not self-sufficient in all that they 
required from within. As a matter of fact, each town was dependent on 
its neighbouring counterpart for one or the other product. Khotan, for 
example, exported surplus produce of silk and cotton cloth, satin, 
paper, gold dust, jade, grapes and raisins to Yarkand in return for 
copper pots, boots, leather objects, etc; Khotan’s exports were 
obviously greater than that of Yarkand?. 

In addition to villages and towns, the region had very prominent 
business centres in large cities where bulk of transactions in variegated 
commodities comprising food, non-food and luxury items together 
took place!. These city markets were always flooded with both local 
and foreign commodities comprising silk and cotton fabrics, high boots 
of scarlet, beads , mirrors, medicines, knives, hats, scents, spices like 
cardamom and ginger, padded over coats, wooden hardware or bolts 
for doors and stables, hoarse shoes, teapots, cups, aniline, firearms, 
limps of ice, boulders of rock salt, cones of soap, bowls of sheep 
and oxen, tobacco, corn, live stock, vegetables, fruits, etc!!. Slave 
trade in young boys, girls and grown up persons, formed a significant 
part of trade structure during the Ch’ing rule(1800-1911) in the region!?. 


” Robert Shaw, Visit to High Tartary and Kashgar (1867-69), New Delhi, reprint 1996, pp 
155-57; George N. Roerich, Trails to Innermost Asta (1926),New York, 1931, p 82. 

8 Kasimtir and Kashgar, pp 280-81. 

° The Cambridge History ef China, Vol X, p73. 

10 Visit to High Tartary and Kashgar, pp 404-65. 

"Dunmore, The Panurs,1804) Vol 1, New Delhi, reprint 1993, pp 193-94; Lahore to 
Yarhand, p 143; Kashmir and Kashgar, pp 264-65, 271-72, 283-84, 386-87, Forbulden 
Journey from Peking te Kashwiur pp 225-26; Basil Davidson, Turkistan Alive: New 
Travels in Central Asta, London, 1957, p 142; File no. 332, 5S, 1923 (1866-67), [lis 
Highness Govt. J&K, Persian/ General Records, Jammu Archives. 

- [hese slaves were maltreated and underfed and when ou sale in markets, they were 
ruthlessly examined by the customers Robert Shaw informs us that he saw one 
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Though self-sufficient from within, the region was dependent 
upon the outside world for large number of goods!* presupposing 
intra-regional trade dependence. Its indigenous products in silk’), 
cotton!’ and tea!®, were either qualitatively inferior or inadequate to 
cater to the local needs; hence, imported into, to a certain extent, from 
China, England, Russia and India!’ The imports were brought in as per 
the local demand. Yarkand city, for instance, imported priced goods of 
brass candle sticks, iron cauldrons and printed cotton cloth from 
Russia, cotton and wool fabrics from Britain especially Manchester 
muslin and handkerchiefs!*, spices and sugar from Java, dyestuffs from 
Germany’, gold and silver ornaments, caps, combs, silk cloth, cocoons, 
looking glasses, straw hats, playing cards, umbrellas, shoes and 
second hand clothes from  China”?, opium and spices from 
Afghanistan, horses from Badakhshan?!, wares from Bukhara and 
Khiva, ornamented coffers from Andijan, spices, tea, staples and 


ugly woman pulling the mouth of a slave open as if he was a hoarse. True Alaliq 
Ghazi abolished slave markets. But household slavery existed.: Visit to High Tartary 
and Tartary and Kashgar, pp 344-47; The Cambridge History of China, Vol. X,P81. 

'3 Early Jesuit Travellers, p 14; The Pamirs, Vol. L, pp 325-27; Travels in Cashmere, Little 
Thibet and Central Asia, p 167; The Heart of a Continent, efc., p 176; N. Roerich, Trails to 
Innermost Asia, pp 62, 90-91.; Chinese Central Asia, pp 5, 7-8.; Forbidden Journey from 
Peking to Kashgar, pp 225-26. 

44 Kashmir and Kashgar, pp 321-22; Traushimalaya Unveiled, Vol I, pp 244-45; Forbidd-n 
Journey from Peking to Kashgar, pp 225-26. 

'5 The Pamirs, Vol.L, p232; Chinese Central Asia, pp 201-2. 

‘6 Kashgar tea was very popular and largely consumed. It had different kinds; hence, 
sold differently at 8, 10 and 15 tangas a jing weighing 1.25 English pounds during 
the Chinese rule. Under the Muslim rule, it was sold for 25,30,40 and 60 tangas per- 
jing. The average price was 30 tangas or 10 shillings( Each shilling was of 20 British 
pennies; 20 pennies equaled 1/10" of a pound).: Visit to High Tartary and Kashgar, p 
155. 

’The Pamirs, Voll, pp 325-27; Memories of Alexander Gardner, p155; Kashnur and 
Kashgar, pp 386-87; Trails to Innermost Asia, pp 90-91; Chinese Central Asia, p 5; 
Forbidden Journey from Peking to Kashgar, pp 225-26. 

'8 The Pamirs, Vol. 1, pp 327; Kashntir and Kashgar, pp 386-87. 

19 Chinese Central Asia, pp 5, 7-8. 

2” Major Hugh Pearse, Memories of Alexander Gardner (1864), New Delhi, 1985, p 155; 
The Pantirs, Vol. 1, pp 325-27. 

21 Trails to Iunermost Asia, pp 86, 90-91; Chinese Central Asia, p 5. 
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brocades from India”. The region reciprocated by exporting carpets, 
felts, silk, both raw and fabric”, satin cloth, porcelain, chinaware, silver 
and gold dust, tea, hemp, hashish, camlet, jewellery, precious stones, 
horses, etc. to India, Kashmir and other countries*4. Locally 
manufactured cotton cloth called khan was largely exported to Russian 
Central Asia or Turkestan*. While silk was exported to Andijan?®, jade 
or nephrites was abundantly sold to China where it was fabricated into 
a variety of objects like vases, ornaments for clothes and girdles?”. The 
region also exported some food items like raisin or dried black grapes, 
grown in Turfan and famous in whole region, to India and China 
proper?8. The merchants must have always preferred to export quality 
goods fearing the deliveries to bounce back if otherwise??. 

Be it the inter or intra-regional trade, a hoard of caravans, both 
camel and horse, plying on different routes, were intensively involved 
in it from early times. In the 13". century, the region’s major business 
centre, Kashgar, was within the world trade net due to the gafilas or 
caravans usually operating from Samarqand and Bukhara°°. These 


2 Trails to Innermost Asia, pp 90-91; Clunese Central Asia, p5; Forbidden Journey from 
Peking to Kashgar, pp 225-26. 

23 Silk cloth or its yellow or white thread was exported to the value of 6 lakh rupees to 
Andijan and Bombay in India via Ladakh and Kashmir. A pony load of raw silk 
valued Rs. 1200 at Leh. : The Pantrs, Vol. I, pp 218-19; The Cambridge History of China, 
Vol. X, p 81. 

24 The Pamirs, Vol. I, pp 331-32; Lahore to Yarkand, p 143; Visit to High Tartary and 
Kashgar, pp 379; Chinese Central.Asia, p5. 

25 The Pamirs, Vol. I, p 332. 

*6 The Pamirs, Vol. 1. pp 218-19. 

°? Early Jesuit Travellers, pp 27-28. 

8 The Cambridge History of China, Vol. X, 1800-1911, ed., David Twichett and John K. 

Fairbank, Cambridge, 1978, p 72. 

9 We are told about the year 1870 that a camel caravan laden with huge cylinders of 
compressed tea, 3-4 feet long, returned back to Yarkand after the supplies were 
rejected in a distant land on the grounds of poor quality. : Visit to High Tartary and 
Kashgar, p 379. 

© About the 17'*-18'" century, we learn that from Lahore a caravan of 500 persons 
along with a long train of beasts, camels and wagons entered Kashgar with 
variegated foreign articles. In the 19th century also, a caravan of 10,000 camel loads of 
English priced goods and tea, entered the region from Western Turkestan, i.e. 
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caravans were manned by settled and traveling merchants of local and 
foreign origin. Among them, the Chinese merchants were perhaps so 
organized and well off that they transacted together in imports and 
exports at the intra-regional level3!. In those days when means of 
transportation were traditional and the deliveries were neither frequent 
nor on time, the entry or presence of caravans at a market place made a 
jostling scene*2. Initially small, these merchant groups or gafilas swelled 
as they proceeded on to a specific destination and on the way, they 
exchanged diverse articles. Through a set schedule, the villager’s 
enroute assembled on a particular day and spot and sold their surplus 
grains and other products to the traders set for a long destination*3. At 
times, petty traders of villages on the way exchanged with them farm, 
live stock and textile or cottage products*. 

The merchant groups used distinct means of transport. Whether 
or not these included river boats is not known. However, beasts of 
burden were the principal source of transportation. One of them was 
the double-humped Bactrian camel** and others included horses, 
mules, donkeys, etc**. Where passes were difficult as between Kashgar 
and Kashmir, horses were “hounded up with ropes” and goods were 
“triced up and let down often by engines and devices”*’. Besides 


Samargand and Bukhara; Early Jesuit Travellers, p14: Travels in Cashmere, Little Thibet 
and Central Asia, p 167. 

| For example, a particular group of Chinese merchants imported into the region 
Chinese priced goods in gold, silver, silver yamboos, silks, tea, bullions, precious 
stones while carrying there against local silk, cattle and other trade articles to 
China.: The Cambridge History of China, Vol. X, p81. 

* The Heart of a Continent, etc., p176; Trails to Innermost Asia, p 62. 

3 File no. 771/ $.1935-36 (1878-79), His Highness Govt., J&K, Persian /General 
Records, Jammu Archives. 

4 These in case of the caravans plying between Kashmir and Sinkiang comprised 
kiryana, tea, silk, horses, haslish, hemp, sheep and goat.: File no. 332,year 
S.1923(1866-67), His Highness Govt., J&K, Persian /General Records, Jammu 
Archives. : 

5 This stout animal was dark in colour and put ona thicker skin. It was unlike Indian 
camel who kept just one hump .: Visit to High Tartary and Kashgar, .p 158. 

%© Early Jesuit Travellers, p14; Letters from India, etc., pp252-53. 

* Tapan Ray Chaudhuri, “Inland Trade”, The Cambridge Economic History of India, 
VoLI, ed. Tapan Ray Chaudhuri and Irfan Habib, Cambridge, 1982, p 351. 
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serving as beasts of burden, these animals especially horses provided 
motive force to black-felt covered wheeled carts driven on two*8 or 
more wheels*’. The rate of hire per-cart varied as per the number of 
animals employed for their pulling; a cart with two horses charged 20 
Kashgari taels or about 3 pounds a day*.That of the carts driven by 
more than two horses must have been relatively higher for time saving 
and speedy delivery. Who arranged these carts? Where dalals or brokers 
involved in trade transactions? While answer to these questions is not 
possible due to scanty of material, it is certain that merchants usually 
traded directly or through their agents though brokers must have 
simultaneously existed on the analogy of the region’s neighbourhood. 
Whatever the case, the merchants encountered unprecedented 
hardships following numerous travel hazards which often pushed up 
the prices of the commodities three times higher than their actual costs. 
For example, a pony load of three maunds or £240 of hemp?! valued 
Rs.50 at Yarkand but on reaching Leh? , it cost Rs. 125-150. The 


*8 Two-wheeled cart, the arsal, was called the Arabian cart. According to Marco Polo, 
it was made of wooden disks and driven by three horses. One horse was in the 
shafts and two others drawn abreast with traces. On the horse neck was a kind of 
voke like collar thrown off when so desired. : Travels in Cashmere, Little Thibet and 
Central Asia, pp 158, 236-37. 

* This was a tilt cart driven on more than two wheels and was pulled, unlike Indian 
bullocks, by horses: Travels in Cashmere, Little Thibet and Central Asta, pp 236-37. 

49 Chunese Central Asia, p 109. 

1 Its trade was a gamble and fluctuations in its prices were frequent. It went bad ina 
year; hence, sold off by the traders within the season at whatever price they could 
get. Hundreds of traders ruined as such. The trade had developed a class of 
competitors from Nepal who dealt in ghanja.: The Pannrs, Vol. 1, pp 331-32. 

“From Yarkand led two routes skirting the Taklamakan Desert, the southern route 
was located within the shadow of Kun Lun and the northern route along the foot ot 
the Tien Shan Mountains. Both routes were inhabited by people in villages and 
towns. On the latter, were situated the towns of Aksu, Kutcha, Kurla, Turfan, 
Chanietc.: Early Jesuit Travellers, pp 30-31. The Northern and the Southern branches 
of the region were surrounded by mountain systems embracing considerable areas 
of Little Tibet and Kashmir. Eleven lofty passes surmounted for trade with India via 
Kashmir: Travels in Cashmere, Little Thibet and Central Asia, p 7. 

1 The Pamirs, Vol. I. pp 331-32. 
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existence of quite lofty and vulnerable snowy mountains and 
passes“4, for instance, prevented round the year trade along Yarkand- 
ladakh route. Another hazard was offered by the most sinister glaciers 
that at times spanned very large rivers. The cataclysms on this account 
were the source. of great destruction of merchandise, human and 
animal life*®. The swelled rivers were no less dangerous and while 
affording them, the merchandise of the traders was swept away by the 
large flow of snowy-melted water. Carriers of Karghalik and Goma in 
particular lost scores of ponies every season due to inundation, 
shortage of food, blizzards, glaciers and rarefaction of the air on the 
high passes?”. Equally important risk persisted due to marauders and 
pirates**. Under their fear, the merchants either changed the route or 
traveled under cover of night or silence*?. Uncertainties following 


44 There were around 7-11 dangerous passes in between Yarkand and Ladakh :: Early 
Jesuit Travellers, pp 30-31; Chinese Central Asia, pp 74-75. 

4 File no.771/S.1935-36 (1878-79 ) His Highness Govt., J&K, Persian/ General Records, 
Jammuin Archives. 

The Heart of a Continent, etc., p 186. 

A British caravan was once lost while surmounting Khotan-Leh passes; men 
accompanying the caravan died, cattle perished and only four members survived 
todump the goods under the rocks.: Visit to High Tartary and Kashgar, pp 320- 
22; The Pamirs, Vol.1, pp 142-43, 331-32.The said route had quite dreaded passes of 
Mustagh (ice mountain), Karakoram(black gravel mountain), Khardungla and 
Zojilaon an average of 16,000 feet high above sea level.: The Heart of a Continent, etc. 
p1s6. . 

48A resourceful Muslim merchant, a native of Bajaur after having immigrated to 
Central Asia, settled in Khotan. He related a sad tale of vulnerability of Khotan- 
Punjab route which caused human, animal and property loss to the traders: The 

-Pamirs, Vol. 1, pp171-74, 331-32; Chinese Central Asia, pp 4-5. 

49 The one between Yarkand -India was exposed to marauding tribesmen of Hunza 
and Nagar in the Kanjut valley. Their raids shredded thought of peace of gentle 
Yarkandis, defenceless Kirghiz, poor Baltis and Kashmiri troops; all of them paid 
tribute to escape suffering at their hands. : The Heart of a Continent, etc., p215. 

The northern range of the region was susceptible to Tatar raids in the 17'* century 
who killed men and robbed merchants of their cattle and merchandise: The Pamurs, 
Vol. IL, pp 171-74. 
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severed relations among the neighbouring countries also proved a 
deterrent to the growth of trade and constrained the merchants to shift 
trade to a comparatively safer route. 

Notwithstanding the aforementioned trade risks, the merchants 
earned adequate dividends so that a merchant who entered the region 
with 40 camel loads earned so much that he sent back 100 camel loads 
the only next year5!. Especially the trade in some specialized and 
treasured goods like the Himalayan and Indian green tea®?, textiles, 
furnishings, animals, wares, gold dust was fairly lucrative and satiating 
to the gaily-painted coffers of the baniyas in Amritsar and Hoshiarpur®, 
Slave trade*4, land investment? and lending credits°* were other 
sources of great benefit to the merchants. However, the details 
regarding the credit system and mode of its payment and 
recovery are not traceable. In absence of literature, therefore, 


5°Prior to the Communist Revolution of 1917, for instance, the region’s trade with 
Russia was conducted smoothly. But thereafter, its border with Russia was sealed 
by the Chinese govt. forcing the traders and merchants to shift whole trade to India 
which in the process enlarged the span of distance to Russia and eventually shoot 
up the commodity prices several times. Trails to Innermost Asia, p 89. 

51 Lahore to Yarkand, pp 143-44; Travels in Cashmere, Little Thibet and Central Asia, p 167. 

52 The Pamirs, Vol.II, PP 331-32; Lahore to Yarkand, pp 143; Visit to High Tartary and 
Kashgar, p 379; Chinese Central Asia, p 5. 

53 Visit to High Tartary and Kashgar, p 347. 

+4 The Cambridge History of China, Vol. X, pp 85-86. 

58 Besides routine business, merchants from Bukhara, Badakhshan and Kashmir 
invested in land at Altishahr. The main concentration of foreign owned lands was in 
Kashgar, Yangi-Hissar and Aqsu districts under lease to native farmers. : Chinese 
Central Asia, pp 61-62. 

56 Yangi-Hissar and Karghalik, for example, had specialized class of money lenders, 

the Sindhis from Shikarpur India. These merchants were considerably resourceful 
and in hard times, the rulers and the princesses turned to them for credit: 
Chinese Central Asia, pp61-62. 
We are reported about the 17 century that on return from the Haj, the princess 
Age-Hanem of Khotan, fell short of money. She approached the merchant De Goez 
for credit who readily provided her the same besides 600 gold pieces free of charge 
and earned royal patronage with which he was able to dispose of whole 
merchandise in the country: Early Jesuits Travellers, 1603-1721, p 27. 
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one does not really know about the role of hundi’ or Bill of Exchange 
in the region’s overall economy. It is probable that the hundi must have, 
to a little or large extent, contributed to the long-distance trade to 
marginalize risks in the transmission of cash from one place to another. 

Because of trade with the countries of Asian continent, the 
trading community comprising settled and traveling merchants, 
characterized the most heterogeneous group of Russians, British, 
Indian, Chinese, (Manchus, Khitai, Tunganis®’), Badakhshanis, 
Afghans, Kashmiris, Kanjuts, Mongols, Iranis, Armenians and all those 
of Tien Shan, Khokand, Bukhara, Baltistan, etc.59 However, entire 
community was broadly fragmented into two major groups, the 
“Kashmiris” and the “Andijanese”®; among the latter the Khokandis 
formed the largest group as entire trade passed through Khokand on 
way to Samarkand and Bukhara. While the Kashmiris mostly traded at 
Khotan and Yarkand, the Andijanese operated at Kashghar, Khokand, 
Tashkent and Bukhara. Taken together, their proportion was very small 
at both places®! pointing in a way to their great deal of influence which 


%” The bill of exchange promised payment after a certain period usually 2 months or 
less at a particular place and it entertained a discount including interest, insurance 
charges and cost of transmission of money. : The Cambridge Economic History of India, 
Vol. I, pp 546, 362. 

58 Word Tungani is derived from the Turkic word “troong” meaning “to remain”; 
they were, as Such, called “Troonganese”. Though staunch Muslims, they spoke the 
Chinese language and had scanty hair and resembled Mongols for they were 
actually the offshoots of the Tatar invaders and the Chinese women. They made up 
the largest part of the immigrant Muslim population from Kansu, Shensi and 

_ Szechwan; they professed Sunni faith and had great influence of Nagashbandiya (Sufi 
order) They offered prayers in Arabic language, abstained from pork, wine and 
tobacco and shaved their moustaches though they used the Chinese language for 
sermons and commentaries. They were equally distinguishable from the Han 
Chinese and the Central Asian Muslims in terms of dress, etc.: Visit to High Tartary 
and Kashgar, p 35; The Cambridge History of China, Vol. X, pp 66-68. 

Kashmir and Kashgar, pp 311, 386-87; Visit to High Tartary and Kashgar, pp 351-52; 
Trails to Innermost Asta, pp 86, 90-91. 

60 Andijan was a city in Farghana valley under the Khokand’s control: The Cambridge 
History of China, Vol. X, pp 83-84. 

61 W.H.Wathen, “Memoir on Chinese Tartary and Khotan”, Journal of the Astatic Society 
of Bengal, Vol.4, No.48, 1835, pp 344- 653-54. 
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entitled, for instance, the Andijanese, to the privileged position of the 
Superintendent of the Trade at Kashgar®?.Importantly, the ruling class, 
to a certain extent, contributed to the composition of the merchant 
community. As regards internal trade, the ruler traded in brick tea‘? 
and transacted with the Russian merchants in lieu of the debased 
currency for imports. His subordinates, the governor of Khotan, 
traded in saffron, kiryana, kemkhabb and white silk®©. 

While native merchants operated from their homeland, the 
immigrant British, Khokandi, Russian and the Chinese operated 
from Kashgar, Tatar and Afghans from Yarkand®’, Sindhis from 
Y¥angi-Hissar and Karghalik, Kashmiris and Chitralis from Yarkand 
and Hindustanis from Khotan®. They did so either independently or 
through partnership with a group of merchants or organized trading 
agencies; the Breadford Trading Company and the Central Asian 
Trading Company to name just a few. These firms had a well spread 
business. The Breadford Agency, in particular, was very popular and 
had large balances with the traders in Yarkand”. It is not known 
whether partnerships were developed for a particular season/ seasons 


62Ahmad Shah Nagashbandi, “Narrative of the Travels from Cashmere, through 
Yarkund, Kokan, Bokhara, and Cabul in 1852”, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. 25, No.4, pp 344-58;The Cambridge History of China, Vol. X, pp 82-83, 66-68. 

63 The Cambridge History of China, Vol.X, pp82-83. 

4 PM. Sykes, Through Deserts and Oases of Central Asia, Macmillan, London, 1920, pp 
288-89. 

6 File no. 332, 5.1923 (1866-67), His Highness Govt., J&K, Persian/General Records, 
Jammu Archives. 

6 Kashmir and Kashgar, pp 319,386-87. ° 

6? Travels in Cashmere, Little Thibet and Central Asia, p10. 

68 Travels in Cashmere, Little Thibet and Central Asia, pp 216-17; Chinese Central Asia, pp 
61-62. 

Around 150 traders from Amritsar and Hoshiarpur India traded in whole region 
either individually or in group form. : The Pamirs, Vol.I], PP 171-74; Travels in 
Cashmere, Little Thibet and Central Asia, pp 216-17. 

70The former was owned by an Englishman Mr. Geoge Home, Alam Jan and others. 
The other company had many partmers and was managed by Ab.amad, its Assistant 
Mabnager. Both these companies traded along Yarkand-Ladakh-Punjab route.: File 
no. 771, S. 1935-36 (1878-79 ), His Highness Government, J&K, Persian/Genera! 

‘ Records, Jammu Archives. 
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or year/years. However, there ‘must have been a common 
understanding among the partners to share the profit and loss together. 
In addition to the regular traders and merchants, we come across 
instances about the presence of wayside food peddlers in the bazaars, 
selling nuts, slices of melons, pomegranates, sweetmeat or 
mantoos(Minced meat with fruits and herbs) and tea7!. Even there were 
some women vendors who roamed around with head loads of milk, 
etc. for sale?2.,The vendors must have been themselves the producers as 
were the peasants who sold their surplus in cities and towns through 
natural mode of production or barter system wherein goods instead of 
cash, were exchanged; horses for cows, cows for sheep or grains and 
grains for daily or weekly provisions. Even slaves were exchanged on 
the same basis; a slave for a furcoatanda Khitai girl fora silken 
robe. Nevertheless, cash transactions though rare, were preferred to 
and the merchants sometimes sold under-rate for the purpose”’. 
Excepting Yarkand which had spacious and well built market 
centres with numerous streets, 15 feet wide, the transactions were 
usually conducted in narrow, filthy and dusty bazaars; each specialized 
in a specific brand of trade and derived its name from the same’. 
Despite these covered shops, goods were at times displayed on the 
open sands”. However, these bazaars had a particular day to function in 
a week and were generally closed on rest of the 6 days”. To facilitate all 
commercially concerned, these bazaars were held weekly in the big 
cities and towns’’. That way, each bazaar had its fixed market day, i.e. 
Monday at Sanju, Tuesday Kastagh, Wednesday Taghrak, Thursday 
Barah and Friday at Karghalik. In this way, market centres were 


1 Visit to High Tartary and Kashgar, p 336; Chinese Central Asia, pp 77-78. 

72 Trails to Innermost Asia, p 65; Moved on from Kashmir to Kashgar (1922), London, 1935, 
pp 24-25. 

Kashmir and Kashgar, pp 264-65, 271-72; Visit to High Tartary and Kashgar, pp 344-45. 

74 Trails to Innermost Asia, p 69. 

75 The Pamirs, Vol. 1, p 186. 

76 On a market day, for example, Yarkand bazaar had 320 shops open out of which 
100 were closed on a non- market day: Kashmir and Kashgar, pp 264-65, 271-72; 
Trails to Innermost Asia, pp 82, 86, 90-91. 

7 Kashmir and Kashgar, pp 264-65, 271-72; Trails to Innermost Asia, pp 82, 86, 90-91. 
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crowded with a good number of vendors and vendees whose. presence 
gave them a charming Icok' on the market days and that of a dead city 
on the non-market days’s. 

After agriculture, trade served as a great source of state economy 
though there was no uniform and well organised tariff or tax structure 
on imports or exports. Instead, the right to trade on various routes was 
farmed out”? . However, during the 19-20" century (Ch’ing rule, 1800- 
1911), a proper tax system was evolved which, of course, benefited the 
foreign merchants at the cost of the natives or Kashgharians who , as 
such, paid10% tax as compared to only 5% ad valorem of the foreigners 
on exports of silk, coarse calico, leather and other merchandise. Even on 
imports including livestock, the natives paid 5% tax as against 3% of 
the foreign merchants; the Kashmiris, Baltis and the Pamirians paid 
even as less as 2.5%. However, towards 1873, a tax of 2.5% was 
disproportionately levied on all imports®!. The tax so realized was 
deposited in the revenue department and over-exactions thereof were 
illegally retained by the unscrupulous officials for their personal 
purse*?, 

By and large, the state was well disposed to promoting trade and 
commerce for boosting economy®*.Regardless of the border and other 
disputes, it largely offered safeguards to the traders and merchants 
and barring exceptions, the state uniformly patronized them by 
recognizing their guilds and granting them high degree of autonomy, 


S The Pamirs, Vol. 1, pp216, 327-28 & n. 

™ During the 17-18" century one such trade route connected the region with Kabul. 
The right to trade on it was auctioned and given to the highest bidder/ trader/ 
ambassador against a lump sum amount paid to the king. The chief bidder shared 
the acquired right four other merchants who too, on their own, involved many 
other merchants in the deal so that whole caravan to Kabul comprised of seventy 
two traders/ merchants.: Early Jesuit Travellers, p 25. 

8 The Cambridge History of China, Vol. X, pp 81-83. 

8 1).C. Boulger, The Life of Yaqub Beg, vide Through Deserts and Oases of Central Asia, 


Pp 288-89. 
“2 The Panurs, VoLL, pp 224-25. 
** Kashlonir and Kashgar, pp 259-60. 


\t File no’s. 332, S, 1923 (1866-67) and 771, S. 1935-36 (1878-79), His Highness Govt,, 
J&K, Persian/ General Records, Jammu Archives. 
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extending tax remissions, lowering tariffs on imports/exports and 
appointing among them a senior most merchant as the Superintendent 
of Trade(Iuida-i da) for representing trading community and 
overlooking day to day market activities*5. In the event of strained 
politico-diplomatic relations with a particular country like China in 
1860s, Ataliq Ghazi, the ruler of the region, explored Almatee route and 
provided Russian merchants free hand to trade and establish a 
caravanbashi (Superintendent of Caravans) at Kashgar®*. To strengthen 
his position against the Chinese, he also established trade relations with 
the British*’ who under Viceroy Lord May, reciprocated by sending the 
Forsyth mission to the region®® which culminated into a commercial 
treaty in 1870 that threw the region open to all British merchandise and 
the establishment of a British Consulate at Yarkand®9 and Leh®. The net 
result was that trade of Yarkand with British India quadrupled”. 
Besides, to allow free and fair movement of goods from 
producing to the consuming centres”, the state facilitated the trading 


The Cambridge History of China, Vol.X, pp 81, 86. 

86Through Deserts and Oases of Central Asia, pp 288-89. 

8? For this purpose, he sent his confidante Mirza Shadi to the British Viceroy Lord 
Mayo with a view to cultivating amity and goodwill and promoting trade 
relations between Sinkiang and British India.: Lahore to Yarkand, pp 4-7; Kashmir and 
Kashgar, pp 259-60. 

Prior to this, the British exports were exorbitantly taxed and Indian tea was 
prohibited to enter the region to avid affecting the marketing of the Chinese or 
Kashgarian tea. : The Pamirs, Vol. Il, pp 224-25; Lahore to Yarkand, pp 4-5. 

88The mission enabled the British government to know that worl across was not 
impregnable and was accessible across the Pamirs or Karakoram. The mission 
further led the Britishers to know that establishing relations with Ataliq Ghazi was 
not in any way disadvantageous to the British merchants: P M. Sykes, Through 
Deserts and Oases of Central Asia, pp 289-90 . 

89 Lahore to Yarkand, pp4-5, 143; Kashmir and Kashgar, pp 386-87; Chinese Central 
Asia, pp 61-62. 

The chief of Leh and Maharaja of Kashmir lowetred the duties on British goods. 
Instead of 5% ad valorem as earlier, it was now fixed as per the value of the 
amount entered in the invoice of the goods. : Kashmir and Kashgar, pp 386-87; 
Travels in Cashmere, Little Thibet and Central Asia, pp 216-17. 

Lahore to Yarkand, p 143. 

® File no's. 332, S. 1923(1866-67) and 771, S.1935-36 (1878-79), His Highness Govt., 
J&K, Persian / General Records, Jammu Archives. 
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community by raising for them and other travellers countless rest 
houses or sarais in the far off and nearby villages, towns and cities; one 
small village had even two large sarais¥. Unluckily, one does not find 
any description about the structure of such sarnis in records. In all 
likelihood, they must have resembled to their counterparts elsewhere, “ 
a strip of land , dotted with multi-coloured mud- made houses 
stables, provision shops, ware houses, quarters, all enclosed by hedges 
or walls, the large ones by bastions with strong and guarded gates, 
meals available on payment and accommodation on rent basis”4- These 
sarais, besides having a sufficient space for a large number of beasts of 
burden, were quartered by mosques and wells as deep as 100 feet%. 
One such sarai accommodated the large animals like double-humped 
camels laden with bales of merchandise”. In addition, stores of grains 
were kept at the disposal of the caravans at cheap rates?” and in the 
event of any mishap, they were rescued and the merchandise lost was 
retrieved for them by the state®. They were equally given protection 
against the pirates. Safety was rendered to such an extent that 
C.P.Skrine observed the killing of just one among hundreds of traders 
and merchants in the region and that too by an individual Kirghiz 
rather than by a marauding tribe or a community”. True, some trade 
routes were infested with organized group of looters. But they were 
often brought to book by the use of force!and the establishment of the 


9A History of the Mughals of Central Asia, p 296; Travels in Cashmere, Little Thibet and 
Central Asia, pp 187, 189. 

% The Cambridge Economic History of India, VolL.1, pp 325-59. 

% Travels in Cashmere, Little Thibet and Central Asia, p 189. 

% Travels tn Cashmere, Little Thibet and Central Asia, p 187. 

%” Chinese Central Asia, pp 4-5. 

%8 Visit to High Tartary and Kashgar, pp 320-22. 

9 Chinese Central Asia, pp 140-41. 

0Until 1891, for example, Yarkand-Kashmir route was exposed to constant 
inroads of the plunderers of Hunza and Nagar in the Kanjut valley. By 1870's 
Ataliq Ghazi, penalized a synchronized group of Persian speaking Sarikolees, 
the off-shoots of the Kanjut robber tribe, for their plundering tendencies and 
incessant and intricate difficulties they caused to the traders. In the process, 
most of them including their chief were seized as slaves. Again in the 20th 
century, in cooperation with the neighbouring rulers, British Colonel Durand 
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Trade Consulates or Commissioners to overlook the safe passage of the 
caravans in the infested area in particular and the region as a whole’. 

To conclude, the region witnessed hectic trading activity during 
the period under review. The reason was that both the state and the 
merchants contributed to it together. The merchants though 
represented a heterogeneous ethnic lot, transacted in general as well as- 
specialized brand of commodities. They always kept the trading centres 
vibrant and arranged regular supplies through traditional means of 
transport and that too amid variety of trade hassles. For economic 
consideration, the state was favourably inclined to the growth of inter 
and inter-regional trade and, as such, adopted the policy of 
“protectionism” featuring greater autonomy and guarantees to 
merchants both against men-made and God-made forces. 





brought them to their kneels and posted a British Commissioner to ensure 
smooth passage of caravans along the route. : Visit to High Tartay and Kashgar, pp 
286-87; Chinese Central Asia, pp 4-5. 

The Cambridge History of China, Vol. X, pp 81-86. 


LIFE OF THE PEOPLE IN THE 10TH CENTURY 
VOLGA-URAL REGION 
Dr. Naseem Ahmad Shah 


Russia, to which Volga-Ural constitutes an indispensable geo- 
physical region, is a multinational country where Muslims number 
more than twenty millions. The faith of Islam appeared there 
fourteen hundred years ago. However, on the banks of Volga river, it 
surfaced at the beginning of the 10th century. Nonetheless, Volga- 
Ural also called Volga-Bulgharia region possesses strong tradition of 
two great faiths, the Christianity and Islam. The Bulghars!, ancestors 
of Tatars (the Rus), adopted Islam as an official religion at the hands 
of an embassy from the Caliph of Baghdad which visited the Bulghar 
capital in 922 A.D. Simultaneously, this event became the act of the 


1 The Embassy of Caliph al-Muatadir Billah was sent to the Bulghar King Almash bin 
Yaltwar on a written letter in invoking therein for the military support and 
technical and financial help against the Khazar king who often challenged the 
sovereignty and territorial integrity of Bulghar kingdom. For more details, see 
Naseem Ahmad Shah, "Description of Some Central Asian Tribes in the Fadlan's 
10th Century Account of the Bulghar, Ghuzz, Peceneg and Bashgard Turks of 
Volga-Ural Region", The Journal of Central Asian Studies, Vol. XI, 2000, University of 
Kashmir, , pp32. The Bulghar chief had also requested for religo-spiritual guidance 
for spread of Islam in the kingdom. The Bulghar King had also desired to construct 
the mosques and pulpits in his territory for offering prayers. He had also requested 
the Caliph for dispatching to Bulghar kingdom religious scholars for preaching 
and teaching the Bulghar people the tenets of Islam to his country men, Ibn Fadlan, 
Safar Nama, tr. Tabatabai (hereafter Safar Nama), Iran, 1436, pp 20,57,98. 

The Caliphal embassy consisted of four members: Ibn Fadlan (head of the 
mission and a scholar of Arabic language and religious sciences), Susan al-Rassi 
(the hajib of Caliph al-Muktafi), Takeen Turki and Baris Saqlabi (a slave of the 
governor of Khurasan) who also functioned as the translator. To mention that the 
Slavs or Saqaliba servants functioned as translators for the Rus merchants who 
came to Baghdad, PB. Golden, "Rus", Encyclopedia of Islam, Vol VIII, Leiden, 1995, 
pp 621, 23. Among all the four, Ibn Fadlan's great contribution, was that he 
produced an interesting account, based on his personal experiences, of some 
prominent social groups and tribes that he came across in and around the Bulghar 
Kingdom . These included the tribes of Ghuzz, Bashgard and Peceneg and lately 
Rus and Khazar. 
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international recognition for the Volga-Bulgharia as an independent 
state as well as a part of the most advanced Islamic civilization. The 
Bulghar state also became one of the most influential states in Eastern 
Europe. With the acceptance of Islam, education, culture, science and 
society developed to a great deal in the region at large. Growth of 
cities began on the Kama and the Volga rivers. However, the 
formation of the Mongolian empire and the Golden Horde did not 
change the position of Islam in the Volga region because yassa, the 
code of Chengis Khan's law, “treated all religions as equal and 
exempted them from church and other taxes. The existence of clergy 
in the society was considered a crime subject to punishment”. 
Therefore, both Islam and Christianity developed freely during the 
rule of the Mongols. Even when, in the year 13 12 the Uzbek Khan 
declared Islam as the state religion, it did not touch the Bulghar 
princedom because tolerance was implanted in the Tatar culture and 
it found continuity in the next century. 

Interestingly, in the history of Russia, Islam left considerable 
bearing on all branches of the Bulghar society, their faith, ethno- 
economic-ideological fabric and the relations with the external world. 
There were nine Muslim republics in the Russian federation. The 
Volga-Ural region was one of the largest republics which emanated 
from Russia’s interaction with the Muslim world and which lasted as 
a Muslim kingdom up to the 13" century when its last ruler Abdullah 
was killed by Timur. In spite of the Mongol occupation, the Bulghars 
exercised triumphant influences upon the rulers. The spectacular and 
most remarkable instance of this phenomenon is that Bulghar 
Muslims were'the first to have impressed and attracted the Mongols 
for embracing Islam. 

We have elsewhere discussed the society and culture of some 
prominent tribes of the Volga-Ural region in the 10th century’. 
However, due to the limitation of time and space no discussion was 
possible on all the tribes inhabiting this East European part called at 
times the Greater Bulghar' by western historians. Therefore, in this 
paper an attempt has been made to examine the socio- economic and 





> The Journal of Central Asian Studies, Vol. XI, 2000. 
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political frame of the two remaining cultural groups of the Volga- 
Ural region. These were the Rus and the Khazars. The study is 
mostly based on the Safar Nam, the 10t ne account of Ibn 
Fadlan. 


Trade and Commerce: 

The Rus? formed a dominant trading community in the 
Volga- Ural region during the 10% century. One of the earliest 
notices about their trading activities are found in the writings of Ibn 
Khurradadhbih around the year 272/885-6 on the "Route of the Rus 
Merchants" along the Northern Europe and North-Western Russia 
up to Baghdad. A hoard of coins found at Peterhof near St. 
Petersburg, contain Sassanid, Arabo-Sassanid coins and Arab 
dirhams, the latest dated 189/804-5, with graffiti in Arabic. This 
instance suffices the proof about the trade relations of the Rus with 
the Muslim worldt. They transported the merchandise as far as 
Saqaliba> and up to the Roman Sea. Ibn Haukal substantiates their 
trade links with the Islamic world and Kiyaba (Kiev) ®; the Rus were 


wa 


The land was occasionally called Rusiva by the Arab authors. This was the designation of 

a people and land from which modern Russia, Ukraine and Belarus derive their name. 

There have been two centuries of occasionally heated discussion, about the origin of Rus. 

between the "Normanists” (those favouring a Scandinavian origin of the Rus and their 

opponents, the "anti-Normanists”, P B. Golden, "Rus" Encyclopedia of Islam, Vol VIN, 

pp 621,23. 

4 For more details see, T. Noonan, “When did Rus Merchants first Visit Khazaria 
and Baghdad", A.R. Hands Ed., Oxford, 1981, pp 47 ff. 

> The term Sagaliba while often used to designate the Slavs, It was also emploved to 
denote the whole lot of the fair-haired, ruddy-complexioned population of 
Central, Eastern and Northeastern Europe. [bn Fadlan who journeyed to Volga- 
Bulgharia in 309-10/921-22 (the subject population of which included, in addition 
to various Turkic groups, Finno-Ugrian and other Northern peoples), termed the 
Bulghar ruler as "king of the Saqaliba". Saqaliba were more acquainted with the 
Muslims especially with those who traded in their lands. From the historical 
accounts it becomes clear that Saqaliba also performed the function of trade 
agents, guides of the Arab trading caravans and their translators. It was the 
Sagaliba servants who functioned as translator for the Rus merchants who came to 
Baghdad. However, Ibn Fadlan, throughout his account has described the "Slavs" 
as “Sagaliba". 

6 Ibn Haukal and al-Istakhari have noted three subdivisions of Rus, each based on 
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the most mobile urban based traders’. Ibn Rusta reports that they 
did not possess any real estate property or cultivated lands. They 
captured Saqaliba (Slavs) by force and "took their foodstuffs since 
they had no cultivated lands”. Rather than engaging in agriculture, 
they conducted trade in variety of items. The importance of this 
region as a leading trading Centre is supported by considerable 
numismatic evidence. "They take the value of goods in gold and 
fasten it to their belts." The volume of this trade exceeded at times to 
that of their commercial counterparts in Byzantium. The Rus 
exchanged goods for dirhams ® and travelled from Novagorod to 
Sagalib (Kiev) and then down the Dnipper and into the Black Sea to 
trade with Constantinople. The Roman ruler realized a tithe from 
them for trade in his country. The ruler of Khazars also realized 
from them a tithe for trading in the Khazar city of Khamlidy. Some 
times they shipped their merchandise as far as the sea of Jurjan 
wherefrom they loaded them on camels for Baghdad’. Towards yet 
another direction, they went up to what is called as the “Samarkash 
of the Jews”, then Sagaliba!®, Khamlik and finally Rayy!'. Al-Idrisi 
gives the names of a large number of cities in 'Rusityya' and its 
immediate environs. These included Lubasha (Lyubec), Zaka 
(Sakov), Sklahi, Ghalisiyya (Galicia, Halic), Snubli, Turubi (Turov), 
Barazlaw (pereyaslavl), Qnw (Kanew), Iski, Mulsa, Kaw, Brzuia, 


an urban centre. Kiev or Kiyaba was one among them. This is the southern most 
of Rus lands. It was also the residence of the king of Rus. (Golden, op cit., p 622.). 
The Rus, it may be concluded, at least in the early stage of their history were 
largely merchant middle men and on occasion pirates. They produced nothing of 
their own, but raided, extorted, collected tribute or traded for furs and other 
commodities of the northern forest zone which they then traded to 
Mediterranean or the Islamo-Central Asian world either directly or through other 
middlemen: "Rus" Encyclopedia of Islam, Vol VIIL, pp624. 

Islamic dirhams first began to surface in what became Russia and the Baltic region 
in ca, 800: "Rus" Encyclopedia of Isiam, Vol VIII, pp624. 

“"Rus" Encyclopedia of Islam, Vol VIII, pp 619-621 

10"Rus" Encyclopedia of Islam, Vol VIII, p 621. 

"Rus" Encyclopedia of Islam, Vol VIII, p 622. 
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Usiyya, Brasansa, Ludjgha, Armn, Mrturi, at the mouth of the river 
Danast/ Dnestr!2. 

While trading along the river Atul! the Rus merchants lived 
in (probably hired) boats. The cross river points offered them brisk 
marketing centres which contained Caravan Sarais (inns) for their 
accommodation and their retinue. The Sarais had spacious halls to 
accommodate more than thirty people. On their return to homeland, 
they paid respects on the Volga river to a giant manlike statue, 
encircled by other smaller statues, and offered them eatables like 
meat, onions and wine and murmured, "Oh Lord! I have come from a 
distant city with the slave girls and goods, I pray for a wealthy trader 
with whom I can trade on the most beneficial terms and conditions." 
In case, they failed to get the desired response from the big statue, 
they prostrated before and offered offerings, twice or thrice, to other 
smaller statues, considering them as wives, daughters and sons of the 
big statue. If their desires were fulfilled, the Rus traders slaughtered a 
few sheep or cows to pay for the benedictions of the deities. Part of 
the flesh of slaughtered animals was distributed among the fellow 
traders and the rest was offered to the deities. The skulls of the sheep 
and cows were hanged at the top of a wooden log that was erected in 
the vicinity. The Rus had complete and hallucinatory faith in the 
acceptance of their sacrifices though these were only devoured by 
dogs during the night. Ibn Fadlan’s ridicules them for such type of 
customs}4, 

The evidence of their brisk trade with the outside world has 
been reported by almost all chroniclers. Ibn Fadlan has devoted a 
large portion of his account to this end though he does not specify the 
structure of the trade items excepting slave-girls and furs they 
usually traded in. However, al-Istakhari and Ibn Haukal mention 
black sable, black fox, beaver pelts, lead, mercury, valuable blades, 
swords, grey squirrel and other sorts of furs as constituting the 
merchandise. Ibn Haukal also reports that the honey wax and beaver 


12 This was called as the river Volga. 
13 Safar nama, p 101.. 
14 Safar nama, p 103.. 
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furs brought to the Islamic world from Khazaria actually came from 
the region around Rus and Bulghar. Indeed, some of the prized fur 
animals were only found in the northern rivers around the Rus 1nd 
Bulghar land. 

In addition to .these commodities the Rus mostly busied 
themselves in the trade of the prized slaves from Khazar kingdom 
and Bulghar. Ibn Khuradadbih and Ibn al-Fagih mention that the 
Bulghar lands were the main centres that produced slaves and the 
two major international groups involved in this trade were formed of 
the Raddaniyya and Rus. The whole lot of Arabic geographical 
literature points out that the Rus merchants were the main 
traders/suppliers of slaves entering the Islamic world!>. Ibn Fadlan 
says that the Rus carried along with them a good number of 
handsome and good looking slave girls and sent them off to the slave 
markets of Khazar and Bulghar where they were forwarded to 
Islamic lands. However, Ibn Fadlan was shocked to notice the Rus 
merchants engaging in sexual intercourse with them in front of their 
friends and on-lookers. . 


Rus as a tribe: 

Ibn Fadlan describes Rus as a people blooming with youthful 
vigour, reddish complexion, robust health and reasonable height 
comparable with a datepalm!®. Ibn Rusta describes them as a group 
of . people possessed of "long bodies, a (good) visage and 
fearlessness". Ibn Rusta together with Gardizi further report that the 
Rus were dirty in appearances, some were clean-shaven, and others 
braided who plaited their beard. Istakhari and Ibn Haukal attribute 
this personal fastidiousness to their mercantile pursuits. Gardizi says 
that their clothing was made of linen supplemented by ornaments 
like bracelets of gold. Their trousers were made of 100 cubits of 
(cotton) fabric, which they tied at the knee. They also wore "woolen 
bonnets with tails let down behind their necks", While Ibn Rusta 


"Rus" Encvclopedia of Islam, Vol VIII, p 622. 
'o Safar nama, p 101. 
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Istakhari and Ibn Haukal report that they wore short coats!”, Fadian 
contradicts this and informs that they were used to a kisa (cloak). 
Each of them was equipped with an axe, a sword and a knife which 
they never parted with. Their women were bedecked with various 
golden and silver ornaments as a mark of ostentation commensurate 
with their husband's wealth. On obtaining the wealth amounting to 
ten thousands dirlams, the husbands offered a necklace to their 
respective wives and so on!8. . 

However, Ibn Fadlan ridicules their table manners which 
looked like that of ‘donkeys’. They were un-hygienic. They washed 
their faces daily with the contaminated water. Although their 
wooden dwellings were situated along the banks of river Volga, their 
maid servants offered a big bucket of water to the eldest member of 
the household every morning which he washed his hands, face and 
the hair of his head, cleaned his nose and dropped the sputum in the 
same. Thereafter, the maid servant offered the same bucket of water 
to other family members who too performed all washing and bathing 
in it. Thev did not clean themselves after attending the natural call 
nor did they perform the obligatory bath'? . While performing the 
natural call, they were guarded by friends, etc. lest they were killed 
or dispossessed of their wealth. In fact, they carried arms with them 
round the clock for self defence. However, one has a reason to doubt 
whether a dormant race like Rus could be effective as a commercial 
and military race. The constant and excessive use of wine day in and 
day out must have definitely made them a bit sluggish and tardy in 
their daily life. 


Customs and Taboos: 

Ibn Rusta and Gardizi report that the Rus had tremendous 
faith in hard work. This is why when a baby boy was born to them; 
they placed a sword in his hands so as to remind him, "I leave you no 
goods as inheritance. You have nothing except what you may acquire 


17 "Rus" Encyclopedia of Islam, Vol VIII, p 624. 
18 Safar nana, p 101. 
19 Safar nama, p 102. 
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for yourself by this, your sword”. While the son was given a sword at 
the time of the birth as the article of inheritance and was told, "your 
father acquired the wealth by sword, imitate and follow him, the 
daughters were given the definite share of property from their fathers 
property”. The same sense of rugged individualism was reflected by 
their treatment of the ill. They had no idea of medical care and were 
devoid of all knowledge and information pertaining to medicine. 
"They, mercilessly brought out the sick from the home and placed 
him in a secluded tent far away from his residence. Some quantity of 
bread and water was placed for him in the tent and throughout his 
ailment; nobody visited him or showed any kind of acquaintance 
with him. They were more apathetic towards the aged and weak 
patients. This kind of indifference was marked in their burial 
practices also. They either buried or burnt their dead or left them for 
dogs and birds to cherish. If the deceased was a poor fellow, he was 
burnt in a small tent erected for the purpose. The most opulent 
persons or chiefs were buried after death and their property was 
divided into three parts. One for his offspring, another for the 
obsequies and yet another part was meant for the preparation of 
intoxicating drinks and wines to be enjoyed on the day when one of 
his slave-girls sacrificed herself after her master??. In most cases, one 
of the slave-girls opted for the sacrifice. The moment she confided her 
willingness to offer her sacrifice, she was fully protected lest she did 
not change her mind. Ibn Fadlan says, "she is looked at with respect 
and compassion. She is escorted by two maids who looked after her 
and took care of her daily needs. They washed her clothes, kept her 
neat and clean and washed her feet with their own hands. She was 
treated like a bride. The two maids accompanied her wherever she 
went and lived together with her. They kept a strict vigil on her lest 
she escaped or changed her mind”?! . She was fully entertained with 
drinks, dancing and singing. On the day of the sacrifice, the dead 
were taken out of the grave after ten days and were enveloped in 


20"Rus" Encyclopedia of Islam, Vol VIII, p 624. 
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diba-i-rumi (the precious cloth made in Rome). The fruits, wine and a 
musical instrument buried along with him, were also taken out of the 
grave. The dead body was then laid down on a cot made of chub-i- 
tabriz (wood from Tabriz) which was placed in a small tent. Then an 
aged woman perceived to be the "angel of death" wrapped the corpse 
in yet another precious cloth. The corps was then dressed with a 
gown, a shirt and a designed waist-coat decorated with cut work of 
gold. A fur hat was put on the head of the dead body. After dressing 
the dead body in newly designed costumes, it was shifted on a plank 
(covered with costly sheets) and seated against pillows; drinks, fruits 
and incense were kept in front of the dead body. Thereafter one dog 
and two cows were slaughtered. The sacrificial flesh was scattered 
inside the tent. Amidst these celebrations the slave-girl dropped into 
the tent and entered into sexual intercourse with every male member 
present on the occasion. After doing this (immoral) act, each person 
said to her, "Tell your master that you did it as a token of your tribute 
and love for you” Thereafter, she was given so much of wine that she 
became dull witted. The men outside the tent struck their shields 
with wooden sticks in order to drown her cries till she was strangled 
to death. A close relative of the deceased chief set fire to the wooden 
plank, on which the strangled slave-girl was made to rest, as also was 
put to fire her dead master. A small burial mound was then set'up at 
the site in which the cot was burnt. A large piece of Tabrizi wood was 
placed on the spot and the name of deceased chief as well as that of 
the king of the Rus was written on it. While justifying these customs, 
one of the Rus chiefs argued with Ibn Fadlan saying that, "you Arabs 
are stupid, you take the most loved and distinguished among you 
and dump them in the earth. The earth consumes them (as do also) 
insects and worms. But we cremate them in fire; in the flick of an eye 
he enters the paradise immediately” 22. 


The King and Government: 
Among the contemporary Muslim geographers and travelers 
only Ibn Fadlan gives a detailed account of the Rus ruler though he 





22 Safar nama, pp 107-09. 
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does not mention whether or not he was a Kaghan. He simply refers 
to him as a ruler who was in high esteem by his subjects. He resided 
in a castle, surrounded by his retinue of four hundred dedicated 
warriors. Each warrior had two slave-girls, one washed his head and 
clothes and prepared his eatables while as the other shared his bed. 
The king sat on a magnificent and jewel encrusted throne along with 
forty slave-girls, with whom he had sometimes sexual intercourse in 
public. The king did not normally step down from the throne, even 
for the performance of natural functions. lf he left the throne, his feet 
were not permitted to touch the ground. A horse was directly taken 
near the throne to allow the King to mount the horse without 
touching the ground. The King had a deputy who commanded the 
army, organised invasions and represented the king before his 
subjects’. 


Khazar : 

Another important tribe among the Bulghars was that of the 
Khazars. While describing the status of Khazar king and his harem, 
Ibn Fadlan failed to account for the Khazar society. He simply 
reports, “The Khazar king has a large city as his empire on the banks 
of the river Volga. The kingdom is divided into two parts. One part is 
inhabited by the Muslims who run their affairs in accordance with 
their own legal and doctrinal systems. They have their own law 
courts to decide the disputes if any. One resident represeritative of 
the Muslims is stationed at the court of Khazar king; a known Khuzz, 
a Muslim by faith, a vassal of the Khazar king. The Khuzz determines 
the commercial activities and governs the trade affairs of the Muslim 
population of the Khazar kingdom. Nobody enters into trade with 
the Muslims without his permission or vice-versa’”4, 


The Khazar king carried the title of Khakan-i-Buzurg (the great 
Khakan) who was greatly esteemed and possessed the regal grace and 
royal pomp. He was often accessible to the common masses and 


3 Safar nama, pp 109. 
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performed the administrative duties through the Khakan Bih (small 
khakan), the lieutenant of the great Khakan who, was the real 
administrator and executed the powers of the Khakan. He passed the 
decrees on behalf of the great Khakan, administered the empire and 
led the army in the battlefield. He appeared before the subjects on 
behalf of the great khakan for he himself appeared before the public 
only once in four months”. The "Small Khakan" visited the "Great 
Khakan" daily, stood before him bare-footed with a piece of firewood 
in his hand accompanied by two courtiers known as Kundr khakan 
and Jaw shigar. 

About the burial practice following the death of the King, Ibn 
Fadlan informs that the body of the deceased King was buried in a 
spacious house containing twenty rooms. Nobody knew the room in 
which the King's grave existed; the man who buried the King was 
beheaded before he confided the identity of the grave to anyone. 
Each room was furnished with costliest fabric known as zarbafl. The 
grave of the king was plastered with cement so that the" devils, 
human beings and insects do not find their way into the grave". 
Khazars called the grave of their King as Bihisht (the Heaven). 


The Harem of the King: 

According to Ibn Fadlan, the Khazars too were accustomed to 
slavery and concubine like other Central Asians. Polygamy was 
common in that society. The king had twenty five wives; each was 
the daughter of one or the other vassals of the neighbouring 
kingdoms. These women were inducted into the king's harem both by 
choice as well as by force. In addition, the King possessed a retinue of 
sixty slave-girls who too shared the King's bed. These slave girls were 
the "prettiest of all women". The whole retinue of King's harem 
including the slave-girls lived under the same roof. The King 
possessed for himself one special and a spacious tent covered with 
teak wood. Each woman had a separate tent guarded by a servant 
who was always present outside the tent. The King had a great deal 
of sexual lust. He fulfilled his desire with any slave-girl of his choice 
at any time after which she was escorted back to her tent without 
being left free for a single moment. 
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As already discussed, the Khazar king was held in high esteem 
by his subjects. Ibn Fadlan reports that whenever he mounted his 
horse, he was followed by a large retinue of his soldiers who 
maintained a distance of one mile from the King. The subjects, on 
seeing the King passing by, bowed and prostrated till the King's 
caravan passed off. The period of his rule was only forty years. If he 
exceeded a single day, he was beheaded by his relatives and courtiers 
considering him as "stupid and unwise" and being too aged, 
Possessed with marshal Spirits, the Khazar King never accepted the 
hegemony of any neighbouring powers. The military valour was 
often demonstrated against the neighbours, sometimes without any 
provocation from the other side. The King always expected his 
soldiers to win the battle failing which they were subjected to great 
punishment by the King: "All such soldiers, as surrender before the 
enemy's army or get defeated in the battle, are killed. And the 
punishment for the commanders of the defeated army is that in their 
presence their sons and daughters were distributed as slaves and 
concubines respectively. The same is done to their movable and 
immovable assets, live stock and weapons. The defeated commanders 
were hanged to death and their bodies cut into two pieces though out 
of mercy the King at times forgave them6 


3 Safar nama, pp 114. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL RECORD ON THE SILK ROUTE 
Dr Aijaz A Bandey 


The aim of this paper is to highlight some of the archaeological 
record that was available on the historical trade routes which 
connected India with the 14500 km long east-west Silk Route, the most 
important pre-modern trade route linking China, Central Asia, Persia, 
Western Asia, and Europe. Inter alia we will try to show some of the 
activities of past human societies on the network of various routes in 
and around Kashmir that connected her with the Silk Route and were 
used at different periods of time. 






MAP: OF CENTRAL ASIA 


Trade Rewtey : Heedevponatebes eonse 


TIBET 


Indians used three important routes that crossed the 
Hindukush, the Pamirs and the Karakoram. These different routes 
developed in response to environmental obstacles, shortness of the 
destinations and changing political circumstances. Long journeys over 
these mountain giants through intimidating gorges and extremely high 
passes were not easy. Journeys on the Silk Road entailed numerous 
hardships and obstacles, as attested by traveler’s reports of the corpses 
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they encountered along the route. On some of the routes difficulties 
arose from the inhospitable climate and terrain it passed through. 
Traversing the deserts of Central Asia was extremely hazardous, as 
travellers had to cope with heat, thirst, and sudden sandstorms. 
Accidental spillage or theft of water was a potential disaster. At the 
high elevations of mountain passes, travellers encountered extremely 
low temperatures, icy conditions, avalanches, frostbite, and altitude 
sickness that threatened life and limb. To help overcome such 
obstacles, desert caravans relied on beast animals to serve as pack 
animals. Travel was especially difficult in the region, where the trade 
routes generally took the form of irregular trails rather than well- 
designed, well-marked, and well-constructed roads. Winter snows and 
summer floods frequently obscured the trails, making them difficult to 
find or, at times, impassable. A journey undertaken in April, 1144 by 
Prince Bhoja of Kashmir aptly describes the difficulties of the terrain: 
“In some places the sharp edges of the frozen stones hurt like the 
points of the fangs of death. In some, the clouds hid the daylight and 
produced darkness as if they were the snares of the god of death. 
Somewhere the falling avalanches resembled by their masses herds of 
elephants. In some parts, the body (of Bhoja) was hit by the hissing 
spray of torrents, as if by arrows. Elsewhere his skin would burst open 
under the piercing wind. Again, the dazzling reflection of glittering 
snow would destroy his vision. At a wide open space he would expect 
a deep fall, and a clear way at a narrow passage. Often he would think 
he was ascending when in fact he was gliding down”!. 

In spite of such difficulties hundreds of thousands of Indian 
traders traversed these difficult routes to exchange their goods in the 
trade emporia in Central Asia. Besides specific products and mineral 
resources, religious institutions and festivals, particularly Buddhist, 
have generated pilgrimage parallel to trade on these routes. These 
religious institutions, clustered like economic nodes along the trade 
routes, must have been bringing respite to the tired travellers of the 
caravans. Specialized commodities (horses, medicines, textiles, silks, 


' Kalhan’s Rajatarangini, Eng Tr, M A Stein, Vol II, Book, VIII, Verse 2710-13, Delhi 
edition, 1989. 
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wools, spices, precious stones, etc) were exchanged in the nearby 
market places. Inside the monasteries, monks taught literary languages 
and patronized religious arts. Frequently their knowledge extended to 
the arts of magic, fortune telling and medicine. They dispensed 
hospitality and catered to the spiritual and physical needs of 
merchants and missionaries bound on perilous journeys. In return 
grateful merchants sometimes financed the monasteries. 
Fig 1 Painted glass Goblet, Begram 
er Archaeological record found on such 
r cultural centers was not only marking the 
irregular trails of the routes but also is a 
testimony to the importance of international 
trade. For example, the Begram hoard 
discovered in Kapisa, north of Kabul, dating 
back to the 2-4 century AD, contained 
bronzes and_ glass ware from _ the 
Mediterranean, lacquer ware from China and 
ivory luxury goods from India?, all collected 
at one place as a result of the city being 
located on the trade route. This Kushan site 
falls on the Hindukush route between India 
and Central Asia via Taxila-Gandhara- 
Bamiyan crossing the mountain giant to 
Bactria. This was the route that was followed 
by the Chinese pilgrim Huien-Tsang in 629 
AD from Kucha to Kashmir via Fargana - Sogdina - Bactria - 
Gandhara - Taxila®. Kucha, on the northern flank of Silk Route in 
Taklamakan, was at that time not only famous for the trading of gold, 
copper, iron, lead, fine felts, carpets, perfumes, salts, etc but it also had 
fine and extensive Buddhist cave monasteries in which were also held 
Panchvarsika festivals4. On the other hand, Khotan on the southern 





? Benjamin Rowland Jr., Ancient Art from Afghanistan, New York, 1976, pp 24-28. 

> Samuel Beal, Eng Tr, Si-yu-ki: Buddhist records of the Western World, by Hiuen Tsiang, 2 
Vols, London, 1884, reprint New York, 1968. p52. 

* Deborah E Klimburg- Salter, ‘Esoteric Buddhist Art of the Western Himalayas’, The Silk 
Route and the Diamond Path, California,1982, p 87 
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flank of Taklamakan route was famed for jade, carpets, silken fabrics 
besides for numerous Buddhist monasteries and centers. The 
archaeological coliections made by Sir Aural Stein at few Khotan sites5 
testify Indian influence on many of the arts found there. Not only 
Buddhist (Fig 2) but even Hindu images found there depict the 
influence of Kashmiri style of sculptural art. The institutions of higher 
learning in Kashmir had great reputation in Central Asia and many 
learned missionaries travelled to Kashmir for the acquisition of 
knowledge and interpretations of the Buddhist texts. For journeys 
from Kashmir to Khotan or vice versa it was rather quicker to cross the 
Pamirs or the Karakoram routes than those through the Hindukush. 
Fig 2 A terracotta standing relief from Yotkan, Khotan. 

' For both of these two routes 
Kashmir was the ideal location both for 
merchants and religious men as well as 
fatigued travellers in need of recreation. 
It served as a resting place for the Indian 
travellers who sought the distant 
markets of Khotan and Yarkand®. It was 
a heaven for pilgrims like Huien Tsang 
and Wu Kong and not surprisingly Stein 
took three journeys, out of his four, to 
Central Asia (in 1900, 1913 and 1930) 
from there. Known for its institutions of 
higher learning, scholars, pilgrims and 
traders had to pass either the Pir Panjal 
range at Banihal Pass (9200 feet) or Pir 
Panjal Pass (11,462 feet) on way from 
south and south west of Kashmir 
respectively or else one had to travel the 
Jehlum valley road through the 
Baramulla gorge to reach in the Valley. 
Of them the Pir Panjal Pass and 





> M.A. Stein, Ancient Khotan, Vol | & II, New Delhi edition, 1981. 
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Baramulla gorge were mostly used particularly the later one in the 
Ancient period. On this route are found at some places many 
archaeological remains; like at Baramulla a schist stone sculpture of 
Buddha of the late 4'* century was found’. Made in the Gandharan 
style, this schist image was a prototype of the sculptures produced in 
the Gandhara and it paved way for the development of Baramulla 
School of sculptural art with the result a large collection of the 
splendorous artifacts was produced there. Likewise Ushkar, where 
from terracotta images of the 4" century were founds, fall on this trade 
route. There was also built a stupa and monastery. It must have been 
an important Buddhist centre at Baramulla for the natives as well as 
for the travellers and pilgrims as Huien-Tsang lodged there during his 
stay in the Valley for his first night in 631 AD. This monastery at the 
gateway to Kashmir served many more on their way to the Valley and 
because of its strategic importance the 8 century illustrious king of 
Kashmir Lalitaditya rebuilt it on a greater scale’. 

This patron of Hindu and Buddhist art and architecture built 
many more edifices in Kashmir. In his new capital, Parihaspora, he 
built, besides Hindu edifices, massive Buddhist monuments which 
also served as theatre for religious state ceremonials. It was 
comparable to the Buddhist complex at Bamiyan in the Hindukush, 
which was also the scene of a royal ceremonial in the guise of a 
Buddhist ritual. In a ceremony similar to Panchvarsika in Bamiyan, 
Kapisa, Kanuj, the Karakota ruler distributed surplus wealth to the 
monastic community and the Buddhist faithfuls!?. Bamiyan and 
Parihaspora were both located along the trade routes that connected 
India and Central Asia. At both the sites the main images were colossal 
and at both the places jeweled Buddha images wearing Chinese three 
pointed jeweled cape were prominent. This Chinese style was copied 
on many sculptures of Kashmir, particularly in bronze images (Fig 3); 


” The image is now housed in the S P S Museum, Srinagar along with many other early 
images from the area. 

® RC Kak, Handbook of the Archaeological and Numismatic Sections of the Sri Pratap Singh 
Museum, Srinagar, 1923, Culcutta and Simla, pp 11-25. 

* RC Kak, Ancient Monuments of Kashmir, London, 1933, p153 
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because of the connections that were established during his rule 
between Kashmir and China!!, 

Parihaspora was strategically located along the two routes to 
Central Asia, one passing over the Pamirs and the other over the 
Karakoram; both, however Ss aes 
reaching to Khotan. It would 
have mostly served _ to 
pilgrims and travellers who 
used the high mountainous 
valleys on the Indus in and 
around Gilgit and Chilas. One 
of these routes from Kashmir 
passed over the Kamri pass 
(13500') or alternately the 
Burzil pass into Astor valley 
and reached’ Indus south of 
Bunji and joined the tracks 
from Chilas. Another trail 
traversed the Kishanganga /. 
Neelam valley over the Barari 
pass (14,250'), crossed the 
Indus at Thalpan near Chilas 
and passed’ over the 
mountains north of Gilgit and 
reached Gilgit near Naupur. Fig 3 A bronze image of Kashmir with Chinese dress. 
Beyond there, these routes passed via Hunza to the Pamirs to reach 
Central Asia through Kilik pass (15,800') or Mintaka pass (15,430) to 
reach Khotan or alternately turned eastwards to reach Shahidulla 
through Muztagh pass over the Karakoram for final march to Khotan 
via Yarkand. 

All along these routes many artifacts of immense archeological 
importance were found. The archaeological record discovered in the 
mountains on the Indus is testifying the importance of these routes to 
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the pilgrims and travellers as some five hundred rock engravings and 
inscriptions were discovered there scattered in a vast area along the 
Indus. Along with them were found at many places images of Buddha 
engraved on mountain rocks!?. It is generally said that Buddhism 
reached Central Asia from Kashmir through Gilgit in the 1s century 
AD and as such for the missionary preachers and other travellers on 
the Silk Route these Buddha images could have served not only to 
freshen and rejuvenate their hearts and minds on the difficult terrines 
but also would have served to mark the dark tracks. A standing image 
of Buddha on a rock at Naupur is always recognized to have worked 
as a welcome sign for travellers there (Fig 4). 
Fig 4 Rock sculpture of Buddha, Naupur 
At Naupur were also , = a 

raised many stupas and Beieaaes , 
monasteries encasing 
Buddhist relics and 
manuscripts on birch and 
palm!%. Put together they in 
Abhidharma _ philosophy 
used the text of Sarastivada 
school of Mahayana 
Buddhism. Even though 
most of these manuscripts 
are incomplete still one can 
get from them flourishing 
picture of Buddhism 
prevalent in the area during 
the early years of our era. 
These manuscripts (Fig 5) 
are written in a changing 
form of post-Gupta Brahmi, 





' 4 H Dani, Chilas: The City of Nanga Parvat, \slamabad, 1983. 

') Madsadan Koul, “Excavations at Naupur, Gilgit”, Quarterly Journal of Mystic Society, 
Baroda, 1939, pp 1-12. The major collections from there are housed in the S P S Museum 
as well as in the Central Asian Museum, Srinagar, besides those lend to National Archives 
of India, New Delhi by the Govt of J&K. 
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now called Gilgit-Brahmi or post-Sharda of the 6' - 7'» century. 

These manuscripts. quite resemble with the works found in 
Khotan (Fig 6) not only in their scripts but also in their subject matter 
and age!4 to make evident how close connections Kashmir and Khotan 
enjoyed during that period of time, both placed from each other just 
across the Pamirs. Such relationship is also focused by the famous 
crowned Buddha image from Baghai that was said to have been 
transported from Kashmir to Khotan for its worship in a temple 
there!5. These relationships were further advanced when Kashmir and 
China exchanged diplomatic missions in the early 8 century to 
cement the alliances against the Arabs and Tibetans. Gilgit served an 
important centre for such relationships. 

Fig 5 A leaf of a birch Gilgit manuscript found at Naupur. 





'4 4 F Rudlof, ‘Three further collections of Ancient Manuscripts from Central Asia’, Journal 
of Asiatic Society of Bengal, Val LXVI, Part I, No 4, 1897, Culcutta 
'S Samuel Beal, Eng Tr, Si-yu-ki: Buddhist records of the Western World. 
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Fig 7 Painted book cover, Naupur. 

Recently votive clay stupas 
embedded with clay tablets bearing 
Buddhist creed were found from a 
Buddhist site in Srinagar!®. Such votives 
were also found at Naupur and 
embedded in them were likewise tablets 
of the Buddhist creed on the birch. 
These birch tablets along with the 
manuscripts bear the names of four 
kings!” who ruled Gilgit in the 6th - 7% 
century belonging to Patola Shai 
dynasty- a branch of whom ruled 
Afghanistan in the 7'*/ 8" century. This 
dynastic relationship helped to serve the 
politico-artistic tastes in these northern 
valleys as is attested by — the 
archaeological relics found in 
Afghanistan. Some of the birch and 
palm manuscripts found at Gilgit have 
on their book covers the earliest 
miniature paintings existing in India, 
depicting Buddha and Buddhist figures 
(Fig 7). These constitute the only 
surviving examples of early Kashmiri 
style paintings but nevertheless their 
testimony combined with the evidence 
offered by mural paintings at 
Fondkistan in Afghanistan do show that 
this art flourished in many other places 
thereafter as well, as in the form of frescoes at Alchi in Ladakh, Spiti in 
Himachal, to represent the now lost school of Kashmiri paintings. All 





'® Aijaz A. Banday, “Contours of Srinagar: Recent archaeological finds from the Capital city 
of Zainul-Abidin”, Journal of Central Asian Studies, Vol 6, 1995, pp 31-32. 
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in all these paintings, however, in such remote centres decorated the 
Buddhist institutions on the tracks that were used for Indo-Central 
Asian trade as well. 

Other such track extensively used by Indians and Central 
Asians till very recently was along the eastern Karakoram. The Trans- 
Karakoram communications between the Tarim Basin and India, over 
the Karakoram pass (18,694'), lead to the emergence of significant and 
religious centres in Nobra - Ladakh - Zanskar and west Tibet. For this 
route the north-west foothills of Ladakh were reached via Baralacha 
pass (16060') from Lahul and Kulu valleys in Himachal and via Zojila 
pass (11,300') from Kashmir. Many old monasteries dot the track as at 
Lamayuru, Du-khang and Sum-tsek at Alchi of the 10 century, at 
Lha-khang Soma and Lot-sawa Lha-khang at Alchi of the12t to 13th 
centuries. Such monasteries of medieval times were the fore runners 
for the establishment of great monastic complexes of later periods in 
the area. The arts produced in these centres show the declining 
Kashmiri style but in many as in the 10" century wooden sculptures of 
Amitaba in Key-long monastery at Lahul, Tara found at Alchi or the 
painted murals at Alchi show how great the Kashmiri artist has been 
to produce excellent monastic art along the trade routes. All these 
artifacts are dated posterior to the 10 century and may therefore lead 
to surmise that first large scale communication through the Karakoram 
pass was made only around the 10" century. This route possibly 
emerged for large scale trade and movement of men and material 
because the Chinese-Tibetan conflict had arisen around about the 8% 
century, Arabs increasingly advanced in the mountainous valleys in 
and around the 9 century and there was sharp decline of Chinese 
power in Central Asia by then that made the Pamirs routes 
increasingly unsafe for pilgrims and traders. A part of decreasing 
traffic was, therefore, gradually diverted to routes east of Karakoram. 

From the recent sources it is learnt that it took about 28 days 
journey from Leh to Yarkand after crossing numerous passes’ - four of 
them higher than 17,500 feet where there is extreme cold and lack of 


'§ Maxmilian Klimberg, “The Western trans- Himalayan crossroads”, The Silk Route and the 
Diamond Path, p 36. 
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oxygen. In spite of the difficulties of terrain, at the beginning of the 19 
century India used this route to export shawls, brocades, leather, 
sugar, spices, tobacco, hardware, cotton, tin, iron, indigo and opium. 
During the same period Central Asians used the same route to export 
tea, silk, gold, silver, precious stones, carpets, sulpher, dried fruits, 
ponies and marijuana to India. These goods passed through Leh, 
where the gross value of the frade, at the end of the 19t century, was 
about 1,500,000 Indian rupees!%. Such information pertaining to trade 
with such reliable details is not found for the earlier periods. 
Nevertheless, when we look upon the cultural relics of distant 
civilizations located near the trade routes and the influences they 
depict of various art centres it becomes evident that people have 
traveled extensively on these inhospitable mountain tracks. Further the 
spread of portable artifacts outside their places of origin, like the 
magnificent Kashmir bronze images with silver eyes and copper lips 
found at many places in and out side the region, it becomes further 
evident that trade and travel on the old Silk Routes has remained brisk 
and flourishing; and such articles were possibly meant for trade and 
their buyers may necessarily have been the faithfuls of religion as well 
as monasteries. 


'9 Frits Stall, “The Himalayas and the fall of Religion”, The Silk Route and the Diamond Path, 
p 39. 


IMPACT OF CHINESE SETTLEMENTS ON THE MUSLIMS 
OF EASTERN TURKESTAN 


Dr. Sheikh Talal 
Introduction: 


Records reveal that despite recurring natural disasters}, 
perpetual wars killing millions of people? and wholesale migration to 
the country's neighbourhood}, China's population continuously 
swelled from around the sixteenth century? and increased threefold 
especially during the last three centuries i.e. 17th to 19th centuries’. 
Despite constant efforts to control it, China's population doubled from 
56 million to 1.1 billion during the second half of the twentieth century 
(1950-90)°. As a result, China still remains one of the world's poorest 


_ 


It is interesting to note that in China, all major earthquakes over the last two 
thousand years have been documented; Keith Smith, Environmental Hazards, 1996, 
Reprint 1998, Routledge, UK-USA-CANADA, p 63. Similarly, China has maintained 
continuous historical records of floods since 1470 AD, Disaster Management, 2003, 
Harsh K. Gupta, Ed, Reprint 2004, Universities Press, India, p 39. As for the death 
toll, "some five million Chinese lost their lives in floods between 1860 and 1960, 
despite the fact that the flood defence of cities goes back over four thousand years". 
Again, as recently as 1959-61, "...30 million peasants died from famine in northern 
China"..: Environmental Hazards, pp 256, 287. 

2 Only one instance will suffice here. During the Sino-Japanese War, 1937-45, "China 

mobilized 14 million men, sustained total casualties of 3,211,419 including 1,319,958 

killed, 1,761,355 wounded, and 130,126 missing and incurred an awesome war debt 

of Ch $1,464 billion": Immanuel C.Y.HSU, The Rise of Modern China, 1970 (3rd 

Edition), Oxford University Press, Hong Kong, p 611. 

The history of Chinese migrations is very old. One important reason was disunion 

within the ruling groups. At the beginning of 4rth century AD, for instance, 

struggle for power resulted in a mass migration of Chinese from the central China 
to its periphery. This process, together with the shifting of the frontier peoples, is 
one of the most important events of that epoch. (See Wolfram Eberhard, A History of 

China,1950 (revised edition, 1977), Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., p 122. 

4 Senor Palafox, a Spaniard Jesuit, found China "the most populous and vast country" 
in the seventeenth century AD, History of the Conquest of China with an introduction 
by H.S .Bhatia, 1978, Deep & Deep Publications, New Delhi, p 268. 

5 Madeleine Zelin, "China's Economy in Comparative Perspective, 1500 Onwards", 
Asia in Western and World History: A Guide For Teaching, 1997, New York, p 479 

6 "China", Lands And Peoples, 1972, revised 1995, Grolier Incorporated, USA, Vol.2, p 

384: Yet another source estimates China’s population towards late 1990s 1.2 billion 
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nations, despite enormous gains in industry and agriculture under the 
Communists regime’. 

The aforementioned migration was encouraged by the state 
since ancient times to settle the country's growing population’ and 
punish and separate "criminals and undesirables" from densely popu- 
lated provinces of mainland China? besides “guarding the frontier and 
developing the region culturally and economically”. Consequently, a 
number of Chinese settlements surfaced in and along whole North- 
Western sectors of Eastern Turkestan!". With the passage of time, this 
process took the shape of a "permanent policy of migration" which 
reached its apogee under the Communists in the wake of their “anti- 
religious minorities” policy in the North Western borderlands and 
elsewhere. This automatically gave birth to the emergence of a new 
class termed as the "Floating Population" or liudong renkou, in the 
political and social structure of Chinese Central Asian domain and that 
too without local household registration status (/utkouw)"'. The said 
population was highly mobile; hence, problematic to the authorities in 
terms of census!?. 

It is with this background that the present paper seeks to exa- 





“growing at a rate of around 1 % per year”, Alan Hunter & John Sexton, 
Contemporary China, 1999, Macmillan Press Ltd., Hong Kong, p 59. 

? Contemporary China, p 59. 

8 Besides the country's peripheries, Chinese migration was recorded overseas by 1920s 
in Southeast Asia, Asia and Australia, Louis Barron Ed, Worldmark Press, New York, 
1963, p 60. 

9 Tibet and Inner Mongolia are the places where the Han Chinese continues to be. 
settled. 

© During the 19th century, this route came to be known as "Silk Road", a term coined 
by Ferdinand Von Richtofen, a German geographer and. explorer. The leading 
traveller & historian Ram Rahul says: "Of course, there was nothing silky about this 
Silk Road. On the other hand, it was most dangerous, and hazardous." Central Asia: 
historical Perspective, 1996, New Delhi, p 53. 

1 Zai Liang & Zhongdong Ma, "China's floating Population: New Evidence from the 
2000 Census", Population and Development Review, Vol.30, NO.3, September 2004, p 
467. 

!? Population and Development Review, p 470, 
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mine China's policy towards a very sensitive and _ strategically 
important Muslim majority region, the Eastern Turkestan often called 
as Sinkiang which has been renamed Xinjiang Uighur Autonomous 
Region or Xinjiang Weiwoer Zizhiqu_after the Communist reconquest in 
1951. The region observed the rule of three successive regimes in 
China; the Imperialist, Nationalists or Republicans, and the 
Communists. The study will deal with each regime separately. Finally, 
the impact of the millions of Chinese settlers on the native Muslims 
will be discussed at length. 


Imperial Era (-1911): 

Relations between China and Central Asia as a whole can be traced 
back to early BCs. To understand these relations, one needs to 
remember that whole Central Asian region, historically speaking, was 
marked by the presence of innumerable and distinct and marauding 
ethnic and tribal groups, occupying different strips of land under their 
respective chiefs!} whom the Chinese demanded to pay: tribute and 
acknowledge over lordship by paying regular visits to the Imperial 
Court to "perform the three kneeling’s and nine prostration’s under 
what was known as the “Tribute System” obtaining for thousands of 
years!4, Such a chauvinistic thinking actually emanated from the 
writings/teachings of their great ancient historian/ philosopher, Pan 
Ku of Han Dynasty (206 BC - 200 AD). To quote him: “...Punish them 
(the neighbours) when they intrude and guard against them when they 
retreat. Receive them when they offer tribute as a sign of admiration for 
our righteousness. Restrain them continually; make it appear that all 
the blame is on their side. This is the proper policy of sage rulers 
towards the barbarians”.'5 It does not mean that the Chinese did not 
adopt conciliatory methods for wooing the turbulent and warlike 
peoples. They sent diplomatic missions to otherwise “hostile and 


13 Because of their marauding activities, they had indeed become a source of great 
threat to the very existence of the neighbouring countries. 

14 Franz Schurmann and Orville Schell, Imperial China, 1967, Great Britain, p 99. 

5 Erkin Alptekin, Falsification of Turkic History. Culture and civilization, N.D., p 1. 
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uncivilized” communities and conducted trade with along the main 
caravan route that mainly passed through Eastern Turkestan. China's 
policy enabled her to carve out a sufficient space in Central Asia. Not 
surprising, therefore, to see the Chinese colonising Eastern Turkestan 
and sending Han Chinese to settle there. Emperor Jingai (r.156 -140 BC) 
of Han Dynasty adopted the following policy for the purpose: "To 
move people and soldiers to the borderland; certain segments of 
population to carry on collective, specialized production, to develop 
the economy and culture of the region, and to guard the frontier'®, 
Military colonies dated back to the 2nd century BC were located by the 
archaeologists in the North Western borders!”. Emperor Jingai’s suc- 
cessors further broke up the power of Hsiung-nu, a tribal and turbulent 
federation, which always diverted or cut off the trade routes to their 
benefit, were subdued along with other marauding tribes!8. However, 
this did not last long: within decades China lost the whole Western 
Region, “flourishing Sinkiang settlements were destroyed” and the 
“Silk Road was closed for sixty five years”!9. . 

In 73 AD, during the reign of Emperor Ming TI in 73 AD, part of 
Eastern Turkestan, Kashgar and Khotan, was re-conquered by his 
deputy commander Pan Chiao after great difficulty2®. In 89 AD, a 
campaign launched against the northern Hsiung-nu finally decided the 
fate of whole Eastern Turkestan in China's favour. Chinese soldiers 
were thereafter permanently based, fed and paid in Eastern Turkestan 
itself. Regular Chinese settlements and military colonies were also 
established at key points on the Silk Road. Fortresses were built at 
strategic points. Watchtowers had signal pyres ready-stacked to be lit 
at the first sign of danger from marauding nomads?!. Nevertheless, 
China again lost its control on the region. It was the Tangs (AD 618- 
16 Peter Yung, Xinjiang: The Silk Road-Islam's Overland Route to China, 1986, Oxford 

University Press, Hong Kong-New York, p 19. 
7 A History of China, p 103. 
18 A History of China, p 85. 
19 Jack Chen, The Sinkiang story, London-New York, 1977, p 53. - 
20 A History of China, p98. 
21 The Sinkiang story, p 56. 
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907) who later overpowered the native townsmen though they did not 
subjugate the herdsmen in the steppes and mountains. They 
established the An-hsi_Protectorate (Four Garrisons) to maintain their 
authority over the region. For several years, there was relative peace in 
Eastern Turkestan. Many Chinese artisans migrated to the region to 
supplement the native trade”. 

_ With the decline of the Tangs, the region passed into the hands 
of the Arab Muslims first and then the Turkic Muslim groups between 
the 8th and 10th centuries. The Chinese Ming dynasty (1368-1644) once 
again established Chinese control over the region. For consolidation, 
the Mings created military Colonies and kept a large army along the 
frontiers. Soldiers were settled in camps, the Ying, who worked as 
farmers and in case of war turned soldiers. In order to assist them, 
many criminals from China Proper were sent to the state farms in 
Eastern Turkestan**. The Ming successors: the Manchus or Chings 
(1644-1911), followed a policy of “liquidation of all opposition” by co- 
lonizing the region militarily and treating it as the “place of exile for 
criminals, political prisoners and fugitives along with their families”... 
By the beginning of the 19th century, the strength of the military 
garrisons was recorded at 98,000 persons including their dependents”. 
Many places including Dzungaria were depopulated and permanent 
military-agricultural settlements were established there so that by the 
middle of the 19th century, the region’s population included “12,000 
exiles ...from inside the Great Wall. The Ching garrisons, numbering 
from 200 to 10,000 men each, totaled around 40,000 troops”. In sum, by 
the turn of the 19th century, hundreds of thousands of non-Muslim 
Han Chinese were settled in Eastern Turkestan2”. Not content with this, 


2 The Sinkiang story, p 83.. 

33 A History of China, p 254. 

24 J. Fletcher, “Ching Inner Asia” The Cambridge History of China, J. K. Fairbank, Ed, 
Vol. 10, Part I, London, 1978, p59... 

25 K, Warikoo & Dewa Norbu, “China and Central Asia: Review of Ching Policy in 
Xinjiang, 1755-1884”, Ethnicity and Politics in Central Asia, 1992, South Asian Publi- 
cation, New Delhi, p 11. 

26 The Sinktang story, p 143. 

27 The Cambridge History of China, p 56. 
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the Manchus kindled ethnic discord in a bid to sustain their authority 
which in turn contributed to the occasional armed uprisings and the 
establishment, though temporarily, of an Independent Islamic State 
(1865-77) under the leadership of Amir Ya'qub Beg. However, the 
Manchus re-occupied it in 1870’s?8, 


Republican Era (1911-49): 

During 1940s. (i.e. during the late Republican or Nationalist 
period), the Han Chinese were 202, 239 persons, constituting around 
3% to 4% of the total population in Eastern Turkestan. They essentially 
were made up of five main groups: the descendents of political exiles 
and criminals; soldiers; Tientsin merchants; Shansi traders; and finally 
Kansu colonists*?. During the early years of Revolution, the Chinese 
troops, mostly of Han origin, were estimated at twenty thousand™, and 
by 1940s at 100,000 individuals*!.. This whole lot of occupational force 
was maintained by debit to local taxes and by seeking forced labour 
from the natives. On top of it, the Chiang Kai-shek, the Chinese 
Nationalist chief, sifted from China Proper and settled 10,000 officials, 
together with their families, in Sinkiang** He did this in the 
background of the “Great Chinese Nation” theory which emphasized 
that “all nations living within the frontiers of China originally 
descended from a single nation, the Hans”. The theory evenly pleaded 
that the Uighurs also belonged to the Han descent. This policy was 
supported by an eminent and influential man like Aitchen K. Wu. To 
quote him: “... Therefore, I favour the migration of surplus population 
to Sinkiang in large numbers, but before this is begun, measures must 
be taken to provide fertile land so that those who come will be able to 


“** Amir Yaqub's Ottoman connection, energy of his disposition, strength of character, 
and his steadily expanding territorial procession’s, made him an object of interest 
and fear to his both the Tsarist Russia and the British India. As for Imperial China, 
“he was a rebel”. 

2” Andrew D. W. Forbes, Warlords and Muslims in Chinese Central Asia, 1986, 
Cambridge University Press, London-New York, p 9. 

” Warlords and Muslims in Chinese Central Asia, p 168 

Warlords and Muslims in Chinese Central Asia, p 168. 

2 Warlords and Muslims in Chinese Central Asia , p 168. 
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start farming immediately without the need of support from the local 
government. This scheme will solve the population problem of the 
crowded eastern provinces”**. Wu further maintained that “we must 
start work immediately in Sinkiang to save this vast province for, like a 
piece of natural jade, once polished and shown to the world, it will 
prove our most valuable possession”*4. Thus during the Republican 
era, every possible effort was made to exploit the region and its people 
for the interests of the colonists. The level was such that even Russia 
had become tempted to look upon the region with colonial designs”. 


Communist Era (1949- ): 

During the first decade of their rule, the Communists under Mao 
Tse-tung sent considerable number of Chinese to the region for 
affecting a demographic change and ensure that the natives were 
diluted into the Communist framework. During the fizst decade of the 
Communist rule (1949-59), the overwhelming majority migrated to 
Eastern Turkestan (in the North-West and Inner Mongolia) in three 
phases under the “Leap Forward’ policy of 1956-58°6. The number was 
fairly large so that the regional authorities had no idea about it*’. It 
mainly constituted three main categories of people comprising ‘oil 
engineers, accountants, nurses, statisticians, metal workers, 
construction company managers together with a handful of physicians 
and professors. There number averaged 6,300 individuals*8. The second 
category comprised party veterans who were mostly Han Chinese and 
had received intensive indoctrination in the army. They numbered 


8 Aitchen K. Wu, Turkestan Tunlt,1940, reprint 1984, Oxford University Press, Hong 
Kong-New York, p 264 

M Aitchen K. Wu, Turkestan Tumult,1940, reprint 1984, Oxford University Press, 
Hong Kong-New York, p 264. 

% David J.Dallin, Carter, The Rise of Russia in Asia, Hollis & Carter, London, 1950, 
P146. 

*%* Henry G. Schwarz, "Chinese Migration to North-West China and Inner Mongolia, 
1949- 59", The China Quarterly, Roderick MacFarquhar, Ed, NO.16, November- 
December 1963, pp 62-74. 

7 Hsinchiang Daily, Urumchi, June 18, 1954. 

38 The China Quarterly, p 64. 
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85539. The last category was that of the young men and women who 
roughly numbered 4,000* . 

During this kind of massive resettlement programme, a large 
number of young peasants and youths who had just graduated from 
primary and high schools were migrated to reclaim land and inc;ease 
the acreage of arable land in the borderlands. To encourage voluntary 
migration, the Communists used the card of patriotism and presented 
"rosy pictures, letters and articles purportedly written by happy new 
settlers” in the press to entice others to follow them. As a result of this 
concentrated propaganda, at least 9,700 Han Chinese with experience 
in petroleum engineering and related fields were sent to Eastern 
Turkestan. With regard to land reclamation, more than 40,000 young 
peasants found their way to the same region by July 195641. Only 
during 1958, the Chinese government planned shifting of 300,000 Han 
Chinese to the region#*. To make the migration more attractive, plans 
were formed to concentrate the immigrants among the Han Chinese in 
the Hui_(Muslims of mainland China), Mongols and Uighurs. The 
influx of "locusts” had created ample unemployment for the natives in 
Kashgar and other areas*. 

A 1967 monograph published by the Soviet Embassy in New 
Delhi - revealed that during its second decade, the Communists 
"intensified sinicization of the border regions which has increased the 
proportion of (Han) Chinese from 3 % in 1949 to almost 45 % in 1966. 
In fact, from the very beginning, Mao Tse-tung introduced a number of 
measures that were intended to speed up the process of sinicization. 
The job was facilitated by the Chinese army. To quote Schwarz, “The 
army's scope of operations in each province has been roughly in 
inverse proportion to the Chinese element among the civilian po- 


3 The China Quarterly, p 64. 

The China Quarterly, p 64-65. 

"The China Quarterly, pp 68-69. 

42 People’s Daily, April 21,1958. 

3 Sinkiang Daily, Urumchi, September 6, 1958 

44 Amrit Lal, "Signification of Ethnic Minorities in China", Current Developments, Vol. 
VIIL, No.4, American Embassy Publication, New Delhi, February 15, 1970. 
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pulation. Thus the Chinese Communist army dominates in Sinkiang to 
an extent unparalleled in any other part of China except Tibet. Besides 
its purely military tasks, the army there has been engaged in virtually 
all aspects of life, ranging from campaigns to adulate Mao Tse-tung to 
the hunting down of rats and other pests”*>. Schwarz continues in the 
same strain: “The army, which I estimate (1964-5) to be 600,000 strong 
in a province of only 7 million people, is still primarily Chinese in 
composition’. 

After Mao's death (1976), his successors carried forward the 
policy of migration for national interests. During 1980’s, Hu -Yaobang, 
the then Secretary General of the Communist Party, announced that 
“Xinjiang could easily absorb 200 million Chinese settlers”4”. According 
to an official report (1989), “the population had grown faster in the 
north-west due-to the economic development and it is expected that 
the same will increase at a higher speed”#® and “a great number of 
workers, technical personnel and intellectuals were organized to move 
to the north-west so as to make full use of the natural resources in the 
northwest...”. Sources differ with regard to the proportion of the Han 
Chinese in the region’s overall population. According to one estimate 
(1990), “250 to 300 thousand Chinese were settling in Eastern Turkistan 
every vear. But these do not include Chinese Liberation Army (PLA) 
units, qualified Chinese personnel, or Chinese criminals who have been 
sentenced to hard labour camps in Eastern Turkestan”??. In 1992, Hong 
Kong-based Trend Magazine disclosed that “the Chinese State Council 
had planned to settle five million Hans in Eastern Turkestan between 


4 Henry G. Schwarz, China: Three Facets of a Giant, Manaktalas, Bombay, 1966, p 66. 

China: Three Facets of a Giant, p 66 

’? Mohammed Erkin Alptekin, "Persecultion of Muslims in Eastern Turkestan", The 
Muslim World League Journal, Makka, Saudi Arabia, November-December, 1987, 
Vol.15,NO.3. & 4, p51. 

4% "Population", Information China,_Ed.C.V.James, Ed, The China Academy of Social 
Sciences, 1989, Pergamen Press, Beijing, p 44. 

49 "Alarming News from Eastern Turkestan", Eastern Turkestan_Information Bulletin, 
April 1995, Vol.5, NO.2, p 1. 
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the years 1993 and 2000”°°. In 1994, The Wall Street Journal wrote that 
"during the years 1992-4 forty thousand convicts had been sent to 
labour camps in Eastern Turkestan”>'. Official version is that 20 million 
constituting 40% are Han Chinese in the total population of Eastern 
Turkestan though a Western diplomat in Beijing believes that it could 
be 60- 65% including the police and the army. In an appeal by the 
native demonstrators to the UN in 1996, it was revealed that “more 
than ten thousand Chinese settlers are pouring into the region on daily 
basis” and “China is planning to transfer another two million Hans in 
the near future”*?. Yet an estimate of 2003 counts the figure of the daily 
immigrants at seven thousand‘. Thus from the above data one thing is 
certain that China is even now working hard on the demographic 
dilution of Eastern Turkestan. 


Impact on Native Muslims: 

By allowing the settlement of army and allotting them landed 
estates, the Manchus introduced the policy of colonization in Eastern 
Turkestan and they adopted several administrative and_ political 
measures which facilitated the permanent settlement of non-Muslim 
Han Chinese along with their families. Simultaneously, they worked 
hard to crush the native Muslims by distributing their land to new 
settlers, kindling ethnic discord among various Muslim nationalities 
and preventing the formation of any united front against the rulers. 
The forcible distribution of Wagf and Madad-i ma‘ash lands among the 
Hans, the exaction of taxes at quite high rates from and the exploitation 
of the natives by the Chinese officials, largely contributed to the 19t 
century armed Muslim resistance under the dispossessed khwajas or 
Khojand*, In fact, during 1860's, the Chinese rule had become so weak 





59 Eastern Turkestan Information Bulletin, April 1995, Vol.5, NO.2, p 1. 

51 Eastern Turkestan Information Bulletin, April 1995, Vol.5, NO.2, p 1. 

52 Ron Gluckman, "Strangers in their Own Land", Asia Weck, December 7, 2901, p 1. 

33An-Appeal to the United Nations, published by Eastern Turkestan Demonstrators, 
April 25, 1996. 

54 Christian Tyler, Wild West China: The Taming of Xinliang, London, John Murray, 
2003; also see Book. Review in Inner Asia, Great Britain, 2004, VOI.6.No.2, pp 253-55. 

55 Khwajas were Muslim religious leaders claiming descent from Prophet Muhammad 
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that the native Muslims under Ya'qub Beg very easily established an 
independent Islamic state in its place in and around “Kashgaria’. It was 
Tso Tsung-t'ang who in 1870s once again, brought the region under 
Imperial rule. Despite the fact that the native Muslims and the Chinese 
settlers lived together for hundreds of years, they never fraternized. To 
quote Tso Tsung-t'ang: “In Sinkiang... the Mohammedans and Chinese 
cannot get along together. The officers and the people keep a distance 
from each other, and it is extremely difficult to enforce a law or an 
order. All government regulations have to be explained and publicized 
by Moslem chiefs and this is a considerable hindrance’. The 
Republicans in 1911 were so weak at the Centre that the Chinese 
Governor of Eastern Turkestan, Yang Zengxin, became virtually 
independent and paid nominal allegiance to Beijing. However, 
realizing the implications of the Muslim resentment, Yang tried to 
ingratiate the natives by reducing tax structure and punishing the 
erring Han Chinese settlers and officials. He also crushed the “secret 
societies” and the gangs of bandits who harassed the natives. As a 
result, Yang won the loyalty of many Muslims but never permitted 
them to become powerful. During his rule, the influx of Chinese 
settlers remained insignificant though his successor, Jin Shuren, settled 
thousands of Hans on the lands cultivated by the native Muslims 
causing disastrous consequences. His last measure to annex Khanate of 
Kumul with China invited trouble which led to his downfall in 1933°7. 
Jin Shuren was followed by Sheng Shicai during whose rule again large 
number of Hans were settled on the lands actually belonging to the 
Muslim nomads in Kitai and Zungharia. The chief victims of this policy 
were the Kazakhs who were forcibly transported from their ancestral 
home (Altai region). According to Lattimore, “in some instances KMT 
troops used machine guns mounted on trucks to wipe out whole 


(PBUH) or the first four Caliphs. There were several such families in Bukhara and 
Samarqand, which had become centres of Islamic scholarship by the 14th and 15th 
centuries. 

56 Li Chien-Nung, The Political History of China '1840-1928, East West edition, New 
Delhi, 1956, p 115. 

57 Warlords and Muslims in Chinese Central Asia, pp 42-48. 
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Kazakh encampments’”>*. Consequently, Sheng Shicai's unwarranted 
excesses forced the Amlrs of Khotan (Hoten) to establish what came to 
be known as the Turko- Islamic Republic of Eastern Turkestan_(TIRET) 
under the President ship of one eminent Amir Khwaja’ Niyaz Haji. 
However, the TIRET proved a failure as it earned the enmity of three 
most powerful forces, the Tungans, the provincial authorities, and the 
Soviet Union. By July,1934, all the TIRET leaders were either killed or 
forced to flee>?. During 1942-5, official corruption and renewed Han 
Chinese immigration combined to produce a deep-rooted animosity 
towards the Nationalist rule amongst all Muslims who, as a token of 
protest and identity, established the Eastern Turkestan Republic (ETR) in 
1944. However, after successful negotiations with the provincial 
authorities on grant of "autonomous self-government", the ETR was 
disbanded while its army called Ii National Army continued to exist as 
“Peace Preservation Corps.,“°In March 1947, a Popular Government 
substantially recognized by the Central Government, was granted to 
Eastern Turkestan. But less than two years after, this Government was 
over thrown by some crypto-Communists in November 1948. 

Thus the Chinese especially under Mao left nothing untried to 
eat up the majority Muslim character by immigrating hundreds of 
thousands of Han Chinese. In reaction, major three Muslim uprisings 
occurred during the first fourteen years of his rule. During the first 
uprising in 1958, the then Chairman of the Nationalities Commission, 
Lui Ko-p'ing, brought to public the strong reaction of the native 
Muslims against the constant trend of migration of the Hans in the 
region. He further cautioned, “If Han settlers continue to come, we will 
close the borders” and "This will be a genuinely autonomous region 
only if the Han cadres are gone. So long as they remain here, there will 
be no real autonomy”®!. Indeed by carrying out their irreligious 


8 0. Lattimore, Pivot of Asia: Sinkiang and Inuer Asian Frontiers of China,_1950, Boston, 
Little, Brown & Co.; see also Forbes, p 169. 

5” It was feared that if TIRET was allowed to survive, it could provide a base of the 
operation for pan-Turkic and pan-Islamic forces to spread into other regions 
including Soviet Central Asia. : 1 Varlords amd \luslints i Chinese Central Asia, p 116. 

6 Warlords and Muslims in Chinese Central Asta, pp 192-94. - 

61 Roderick MacFarquhar, The Hundred Flowers Campaign and the Chinese Intellectuals, 
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policies against the natives of Eastern Turkestan, the Communists 
provoked the otherwise disorganized Muslims to unite and protest 
effectively. The extent and vigour of such protests was clearly revealed 
in the official documents of the Nationalities Committee. To quote one 
such document: “...The resettlement of the Han people created a most 
unpleasant atmosphere of mistrust between the aliens and the natives 
indeed the one comparable between the wolf and the sheep”’°2.The 
animosity was such that the natives dubbed the Communist 
supporting lot of Muslims as “Jackals of the Ban nationality and 
traitors to there own nationality, who have forgotten their own origin. 
Who, for the sake of personal position and gain and prestige ignore the 
interests of their own nationality and betray it’®’. However, Provincial 
Communist Partv Secretary, Saifuddin, while estimating the native 
apprehensions said, “some nationalists seem to think that the Han 
people had brought disaster to Eastern 'Turkestan and that everything 
would be alright if the Han people would leave. Some people have 
even expressed the fear that the local nationalities may just vanish”®. 
In addition, Muslim were infuriated on the issue of giving perks and 
benefits to the Chinese settlers at the cost of the natives. This policy 
was Mao is carried forward even now in Eastern Turkestan. The 
Chinese settlers “are given good jobs, new houses, pastures, good food 
and fresh water’® while elbowing out the Muslims to pasture in 
remote regions. In order to show their resentment in 1991, ‘hundreds of 
Muslim taxi drivers blew their horns in traffic for one hour to protest 
the continuing Chinese presence in Eastern Turkestan’. Conversely, 
however, the government announced that “close to half a million Han 





1960, Praeger, New York, p 235. 

62. Robert C. North, "Peking's Drive For empire: The New Expansionism", Problems of 
Communism, United States Information Agency, Washington, Vol. IX, NO.1, 
January-February 1960, p 28. 

6’ Wang Feng, “The Building, of Socialism is Impossible Without Opposition to Local 
Nationalism", Current Background, Hong Kong, March 31, 1951, No.500, p 5. 

4 Problems of Conmmunism, p 28. 

*5 Uighur A Dying Race Under Chinese Rule” 7aipes Times, October 13, 1999, p 2. 

* Deepa Khosla, Turkmen (Uighurs and Kazakhs) in China, Ari Micha, Wilkenteld, 1996, 
pp 3, 107. 
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Chinese who had been displaced by flooding would be resettled in 
Eastern Turkestan”®”. Muslims also complained that the ‘Han bull 
dozer is rapidly destroying invaluable (Islamic) cultural heritage. The 
pace of the destruction is breathtaking...Hardly any thing is spared’’®8, 

China's rapid growth of population has always been one of-the 
most-intractable problems for the men at the helm of affairs. In ancient 
times, a solution to this problem was found and _ the "surplus" 
population was, on occasions, sent especially to the country's north- 
western borders for settlement and defence in case of war. Criminals 
and law-breakers too were deported to this area in order to save the 
“Middle Kingdom” from chaos, crime and intrigues. Simultaneously, 
China's interest in the North-West including Eastern Turkestan 
doubled as the main caravan route passed through it. Thus the control 
of trade and migration of its surplus population to Eastern Turkestan 
remained China's two main objectives for centuries together. With the 
passage of time, the region’s strategic location ultimately tempted 
China to occupy it permanently and adopt the policies suiting to the 
national interests. In that, all regimes had a common agenda: to dilute 
the Muslim character, change their demography and exploit its 
resources. To quote a native Muslim leader: “A train (full of Han 
settlers) pulls into Urumdi, the capital of Eastern Turkestan, in every 15 
minutes; we have not enough water and food because they come and 
occupy our resources”. As a result, what Tso Tsung~t'ang wrote more 
than a century ago, is true even today. In fact, the Chinese policies have 
distanced the two communities beyond proportion. To conclude with 
the remarks of the Time Magazine correspondent who attended a 
Uighur marriage in Urumai in 2002, “Muslims never invite Chinese, 
saving that they have their own friends and we have our own”, 





” Turkmen (Uighurs and Kazakits) mm China, pp 3, 107. 
68 Ulrich Schmid, Peking's Campaign to Destroy-Uighur Culture, German, 2001, p 3. 
(Originally published in German Language). 


TRADE ROUTES FROM KASHMIR TO 
CENTRAL ASIA AND INDIA 


Dr. Raja Bano 
Introduction 

Kashmir and Central Asia has had socio-political, cultural and 
commercial ties from times immemorial. During ancient times, Sakas 
(Scythians), Aryans and some Turkish tribes traversed a network of 
routes which connected Central Asia with Kashmir and _ India. 
Pursuant to which, a hoard of peoples across the Himalayas and the 
Pamir mountains immigrated and settled permanently in and around 
Kashmir. 

The importance of these routes can not be underestimated from 
historical point of view. They formed the main arteries, so to say, of 
medieval civilization. Besides invaders, the most frequent visitors were 
traders, scholars and missionaries. It was through these routes that the 
famous scholars and travelers, Huen-Tsang, Fa Hian, Alberuni, etc. 
traveled all the way to India and returned along with treasures of 
knowledge. 

That is the reason why we find detailed account of these routes 
in travelogues. Moreover, we find a good treatment having been given 
to the description of these routes in the Arabic, Persian, and English 
accounts of historians and geographers, who successfully endeavored 
to write on Kashmir and realms of Central Asia i.e. Khurasan, 
Afghanistan, Azerbaijan Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan, Kyrgyzstan, 
Tajikistan, Sinkiang and Tibet . 

The route system connecting the valley on all sides i.e. through 
Banihal in the South, Hirapora in the South-West , Tosamaidan in the 
west , Changul in the North-West , Razdan in the North , Zojila in the 
North-East, , Chandanwari in the East and Symthan Pass in the South- 
East. All these routes need to be studied well in order to fully 
appreciate their significance in the process of cultural assimilation and 
economic ties. Needless to say that in addition to aforementioned 
routes, there were many others. However, due to some limitations, a 
description of all of them is not possible in this paper. 

The information about the route systems is found in the Persio- 
Arabic historical accounts of Ibn Battuta in Rehla, Alberuni in Kitab-ul 
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Hind, Sharfuddin Ali Yezdi, Zafar Nama, Mirza Haider Doughlat, Tarikh- 
i Rashidi, Abul Fazl, Ain-i Akbari & Akbar Nama, Jahangir, Tuzuk-i 
Jahangiri, Mutamid Khan, Iqbal Nama Jauhangirit, Mohd Kazim, Alamgir 
Nama, Lahori, Badshah-Nama, Halat-t Ladakh (Anonynimous), Ata-Malik 
Juwani, Tarikh-i Jahan Gushai, Mehta Sher Singh, Safar Nama, Hafiz 
Mohd Fazil Khan, Tarikh Manazil Bukhara, Hafiz Mohd Fazil Khan 
/Tarikh-i-Manazil Bukhara , Moulvi Abdul Safir, Tartkh-i Kabir and in 
Hasan Khuihami’s, Tarikh-1 Hasan. These routes find a good deal of 
description in the travelogues of H.W. Bellew, Montgumari, Moorcraft, 
Charles Hugal, Cuningham, Appleford, Charles Bates, etc. Even the 
Gazetteer of Kashmir and Ladakh is useful as a source of information 
on the subject. 

For the sake of convenience, we broadly divide these routes into 
two parts: (i) those connecting Kashmir with Central Asia and then (ii) 
with India. It is worth mentioning that communication between 
Kashmir and Persia existed since ancient times through Punjab. 


(I)Kashmir & Central Asia: 
a) Srinagar to Bukhara: 

Mehta Sher Singh has traversed this route at the insistence of his 
ruler, Maharaja Ranbir Singh. He began his travel from Khir Bhawani, 
the Hindu sacred Asthapan, perhaps as a sign of good omen. For 
reaching Bukhara, he passed through several stages; each was diverse 
in terms of geo-physical frame, climate, distance, habitation, etc. While 
starting from Srinagar, he reached Pattan covering 17 miles, Baramulla 
14. Sopore, on the banks of Wular, the repository of Behat i.e. Jehlum , 
Ganal 18 miles, Shahdarah 14, Khatai-12, Khanda 12, Hatain 11, 
Muzaffarabad 17, Yarhi-Habibullah on the bank of river Qanhar 19, 
Mansira 19, Hasan Abdal, Attok on the bank of river Sindh, 
Nowshehra, Peshawar, Ali Masjid, Lawagari, Hazara, Barikab, Chahar 
Bagh, Mala Bagh, Yazak, Bahawli, Fort Haider Khan, Kutal Alwand, 
Zuhak, Bamyan, Akbarabad, Sokhta Chinar, Garhi Mardan, Payeen 
Bagh, Khuram Bagh, Gangol, Sultanpur, Gazibagh, Doulat Abad, Faiz 
Abad. Khawaja Mubarak, Karawal and Bukhara. There was an 
alternative route also that connected Srinagar with Hatain. While 
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starting from Srinagar, it reached Pattan covering 17 miles, Baramulla 
14, Ramnpur 9, Uri 14, Chakothi 16, Hatian 15. 
b) Srinagar to Ladakh: 

On this route, the important stages were: Srinagar Ganderbal 12 
miles, Kangan, 12, Gund Sher Singh 14, Gaganagir 9, Sonamarg 10, 
Chhanagnd 18, Kargil 6. From Kargil, one branch route went across 
Iskardoo. Another_branch went like this:- Shargol 20, Kharbu 18, 
crossing Fotola, 13,300 ft. Lamayura 16, Nurla Peak 18, Suspol, 17, 
Nemumu 113, Leh 18. From Leh Ladakh, eleven branch routes went 
across the Himalayas; five to Yarkand, one Khasa, one Iskardoo, one 
Simpa, one Kulloo and two to Kishtwar. However, Leh itself was 
connected with the Eastern part of Central Asia through a shortest 
route. Its details go as under: 

c) Leh to Yarkand: 

Leh, Magam 12miles, Khardongla 15, Kharchuh 12, Magro 13, 
Panishakarl4, Jong Tong 13, Sarhoz Khoza 13, Brangsimba 9, Tolka 
Markoti 22, Birji 12, Qazilangor 11, Doulat Beigaldi 18, Brangsa, 23 
Wahabjulka 19, Malik Shah 15, Chibra 12, Sogcet 18, Shahidulla 13. 
Total distance to Yarkand on crossing Karakoram was 242 miles. From 
there, Kashghar was 70 miles away. SamarKand and Baber’s 
homeland Andijan or Ferghana was closely situated to Kashgar to the 
west. Yarkand was also in the neighbourhood of Badakhshan and was 
bisected only by the Pamir range. Khotan and Agqsu were other two 
important trade centers accessible through different routes from 
Yarkand. 

d) Leh to Iskardoo: 

The distance between Leh at the altitude of 11,000 ft. and Nemu is 18 
miles, from there to Taro} 10, Namigan 17, Khalchi 10, Sakarbachan 16, 
Kotashno 17, Magam, 10 peon 21, Das 9, Sarmad 10., khaploo 7, Khakona 8, 
Kuro 16, Kars 9, Narag 14, Iskardoo 17. 

e) Lelt to Gar Lhasa Tibet: 

Total distance was 243 miles and in that from Leh to Jhoshat 10, 
Khajalong 12, Giya 12, Dil-Rang 16, Thokji 14, Magam 12, Poga 13, 
Naiya 13, Nemu 12, magma 17, Magam 17, Dora 10, Tashi Yomak 55, 
Gar 30. 
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(II) Kashmir & India: 
i) Srinagar - Yasin- Baderwah: 

This has been very important route. Until modern times, 
merchants, missionaries, mercenaries and others traveled along it. 
Bhunji on enroute has been historically very notorious for sounding in 
Kashmiri phrase a sort of “tremors of horror”. The said route had a 
number of stages whereby_Srinagar was distant from Anantnag by 36 
miles, from there to Shangus was 10, Nowfug Nai 12, Margan Top 4, 
down the Margan 12, Anshan 4, and finally Wardwan from where two 
separate roads led to Ladakh and Iskardoo and Kishtwar and 
Buderwah. 

b) Srinagar - Amarnath- Wardwan: 

The stages were:-Srinagar — Anantnag 36 miles, Aish-Mugam 14, 
Pahalgam 12, Chandenwari 8, Sheshnag 7. Hanjitie 13, Amarnath 2, Sokhnag 
14. Wardwan 4. From here, as mentioned above, one route led to Ladakh and 
another to Jammu. 7 
c) Srinagar to Gilgit via Tulel: 

The stages were: Srinagar, Ganderbal 12 miles, Chetergul 8, 
Mahalisha 12, Gangabal.12, Rasabal 16, Badgam, Tilel 30, Gumran 12, 
Kawabal 10, Kadogi 12, Bota Kulan 10, Mushk Iskardoo 11. From Tulel, 
one diversion went over to Gurez and from there to Gilgit as argued 
above. 

d) Srinagar - Chilas: 

The stages were: Srinagar, Pattan 17miles, Sopore 13, Cuhagul 
12, Kalaroos 16, Sharda 40, Chilas 60. 

e) Srinagar to Karnah: 

The stages were: Srinagar, Pattan 17 miles, Sopore 13, Chagul 12, 
Manzgam 14, Harhi 10, Karnah 16, and over to Muzaffarabad on the 
bank of Kishanganga. 

f) Srinagar - Darwah - Muzaffarabad: 

The stages were: Srinagar, Pattan 17miles, Sopore 13, Margan 33, 
Darwah Top 30, and over to Muzaffarabad on the bank of 
Kishanganga. 

g) Sriingar - Gulmarg - Uri: 
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The stages were: Srinagar, Lalpora 15 miles, Gulmarg 15, Uri 24, 
Chakoti 16, Hatain 15, Muzaffarabad 17. 

On the bases of available information, one finds a good deal of 
habitation along these routes. The people of these habitats were actively 
involved in trade and commerce and in promoting mutual economic 
cooperation. What is more, these routes were essentially instrumental 
in the exchange of ideas, knowledge, learning, mutual influences and 
technology at different times which at times proved to be far 
significant than Commerce. The intellectual interaction and movement 
of scholars, priests, pilgrims and missionaries revolutionized the 
cultural scenario of the region as a whole. The cultural legacy was 
reflected in the religio-cultural and spiritual thought. The advent of 
Buddhism, Islam and Sufism in Kashmir and Central Asia should be 
seen in this very perspective. 

Importantly, these routes helped a great deal in the exchange of 
some important items without which life would have been un- 
manageable. Because of this a wide variety of merchandise flowed from 
and into Kashmir. Salt and wool were the most important items of 
import into Kashmir in ancient and medieval times. Most of it, no 
doubt, came from Punjab via Pir Panjal route but part of it was brought 
from China via Ladakh. Shaw! wool was imported through Rodak and 
Chanthan as well as from Ladakh and Yarkand. Under an agreement 
with the Maharaja of Kashmir, Tibetan shawl wool was required to be 
exported only to Ladakh where from it was at the most exporteu to 
Kashmir alone. As a matter of fact, the entire community of artisans, 
weavers, dyers, and the like depended upon shawl wool for livelihood. 
In addition, Tibet exported to Kashmir gold and musk while Ladakh 
exported special woolen cloth. Some quantity of Morocco leather 
brand cloth and lace imported from Panjab, were exported to Ladakh, 
Gilgit and Yarkand via Kashmir. 

Kashmir imported into silk worm eggs from Gilgit and 
Badakhshan were brought Silk worm eggs and Yushan i.e. oriental Jade 
from Khotan, the latter was very famous for jade as well as silk carpets, 
paper, pottery, brass and copper vessels. Musk anc silk was also 
imported into from Kashgar. Agate, opal, turquoise and other kinds of 
precious stones were imported from Badakhshan and Yarkand. These 
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were later exported to different countries from Kashmir. In return of 
imports, Kashmir exported shawls to India and Central Asia 
throughout the year. This is besides musk, crystals, silk, woolen cloth, 
saffron, dried resins, paper and fruits both dried and fresh. Thus, | 
Srinagar was an entry-port of traders in medieval times. The traders 
from the neighbouring countries had their permanent rest houses along 
with the places of religious worship. 

Although Kashmir was enclosed on all sides by high mountains, 
she maintained close trade relations with neighbouring countries. Her 
merchants were scattered over, different parts of Asia. They carried on 
expensive trade at far off places like Lhasa, Katmandu, Sinkiang, 
Peking, Bhutan, Turkestan, Khurasan and India. In fact, trade between 
Kashmir and Central Asia was so prosperous that some localities in 
Srinagar came to be named after Central Asian towns Yarkand Sarai, 
for instance exists even today in Srinagar. It used to be a halting place 
for traders and merchants from Yarkand till recent past. Such localities 
existed in Central Asia also. For example, in Dushanbe in Tajikistan, the 
locality of Sarai Hindwan was famous after the merchants coming from 
India including Kashmir. The rest houses were meant for halting and 
loading and unloading of the merchandise. 


EXPORT OF DEMOCRACY 
The New Great Game in Eurasian Geopolitics 
Prof. Ajay Patnaik 


Introduction: 

When Akaev fled from the capital of Kyrgyzstan in the face of 
popular protests, it looked as if one more chapter has been added to 
the story of post-Soviet democratic upsurge that began in Georgia, 
followed by Ukraine. Many scholars have commented that these 
regimes were authoritarian and corrupt. The rulers in Central Asia, 
especially, have concentrated power in the hands of extended family 
networks and seek to prolong their hold on power by bringing 
regional-clan factors into the political process. In Kyrgyzstan, for 
example, Akaev's son and daughter and the relatives of his close 
coterie were promoted. 

The leadership in Central Asia is also accused of removing from 

office persons who were once close and who are perceived as rivals or 
could come in the way of the intended successor in the future. Many 
opposition parties are either denied registration or their candidates are 
not allowed to contest under various pretext. The press is under 
constant pressure. Closure, litigation and arrest of journalist are 
frequently resorted to. There have been widespread accusations of 
human rights violation targeting the opponents of the regime. 
In this background it looks fair that such regimes, be it in the Slavic 
region, Transcaucasus or Central Asia, are removed by power of the 
popular protest. Yet the sudden appearance of Eurasian democratic 
juggernaut would remain an enigma unless a few questions are 
answered. Is there a pattern to the whole process as it has unfolded in 
last two years or so? Is popular discontent against an authoritarian 
regime adequate to explain the phenomenon? Is popular discontent a 
product of leadership failure on the democratic front or a systemic 
failure? Who is the gainer from regime change and would these 
methods strengthen democracy in Eurasia? 

This paper seeks to answer these questions and argues that 
"promotion of democracy" by external actors is part of a larger 
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geopolitical objective and regime change actually promotes US 
interests in the region at the cost of stability and gradual change to a 
less authoritarian political system. Such methods are also likely to 
accentuate divisions within the society and create conflict situations. 


US Strategic Interests in Central Asia: 

There was a dramatic shift in US strategic interests in Central 
Asia and Caspian region in late 1994, soon after the US department of 
Energy produced a report estimating the potential of Caspian Sea oil 
reserves to be around 200 billion barrels, which made it comparable to 
Saudi reserves. The need to diversify US imports and break free from 
dependence on the Gulf supply made the former take active interest in 
the region. The deal in the same year between a consortium of Western 
oil companies and the government of Azerbaijan to explore and 
market that republic’s off shore oil reserves generated great interest 
among other international oil companies and neighbouring states. The 
US and Turkey seriously looked at the possibility of finding a route 
that is politically most stable and reliable route and came with the 
option of an expensive and long-distance Baku-Ceyhan route that 
would bypass Russia and Iran. From the beginning, when Washington 
under Clinton created a Caspian task force headed by then Deputy 
Secretary of State, Strobe Talbott, (with representatives from Energy 
and Commerce Departments, the National Security Council and the 
CIA) the aim was to marginalise Russia and Iran in the region!. 

The US policy subsequently veered round to integrate the 
Central Asian states into the Euro-Atlantic orbit by increasing US 
involvement including military engagement and promoting regimes 
and policies that are US-friendly and encourage free market, trade 
liberalisation and Western investments*. Democracy and human rights 


1 R. Hrair Dekmejian and Hovan H. Simonian, Troubled Waters: The Geopolitics 
of the Caspian Region, 1.B. Tauris, London, 2001, p 134; S. Neil Macfarlane, "The 
United States and regionalism in Central Asia", International Affairs, Vol.80, 
no.3, May 2004, p 450 

For example, Strobe Talbott's address, "A farewell to Flashman: American Policy in 
the Caucasus and Central Asia", delivered at Central Asia Institute, John Hopkins 
School of Advanced International Studies on 21 July 1997, cited in Strategic Digest, 
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also figured in, but practice so far has shown that these are selectively 
used. The priority is geopolitical influence and control of energy 
resources and their transportation routes. 

Washington’s Central Asia policy has been shaped by its 
strategic goals of (a) ensuring its access to energy resources, (b) 
containing and eliminating international terrorism emanating from the 
region and (c) strengthening its foothold in the backyard of Russia and 
China. 

The 11 September 2001 terrorist attacks in the United States and 
the subsequent US campaign in Afghanistan in October of the same 
year resulted in US military presence for the first time in Central Asia. 
Prospects of fulfilling Washington's strategic goals in Central Asia 
brightened. Following Uzbekistan’s lead to allow its southern air base 
in Khanabad to US troops, Kyrgyzstan followed suit. US-led coalition 
forces are stationed in Ganci airbase near Bishkek’s Manas 
international airport. US has also promoted a regional grouping 
GUUAM (Georgia, Ukraine, Uzbekistan, Azerbaijan and Moldova) 
that was formed in 1999. 

American moves in Central Asia and the Caspian region 
include an all out effort to find alternative oil routes as well as explore 
the possibility of future NATO enlargement to Central Asia. These 
moves are seen to be in direct contradiction to Russian, Chinese and 
Iranian interests. The joint NATO-PfP (NATO’s Partnership for Peace 
programme for former Soviet republics) programme has been holding 
military exercises since 1997 in the region. All the Central Asian 
republics have also joined NATO’s North American Co-operation 
Council (NACC). 


Vol.27 (9), 1997, pp 1379-80; Testimony to the Congress on 17 March 1999 by 
Adviser on the CIS to the US Secretary of State, Sestanovich; and Testimony before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on 22 July 1997 by Stuart Eizenstat, Under 
Secretary of State for European Affairs, cited in Bradfort R. Mcguinn and 
Mohiaddin Mesbahi, "American drive to the Caspian", The Caspian Region at a 
Cross Road, Ed Hoosang Amirahmadi, Macmillan, London, 2000, p 189 
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Geopolitics and great power rivalry: 

US push into the region in the mid-1990s threatened the long- 

term economic, security and geo-strategic interests of Russia and 
prompted the latter to reassert itself in Central Asia. Since NATO 
expansion had already made Russia’s western borders vulnerable. The 
presence of US troops and bases in Central Asia after. September 11 
were creating huge gaps in the Eurasian security complex. 
Russia under Putin is attempting to re-establish and consolidate its 
position in the CIS, particularly in Central Asia. Concept of National 
Security of the Russian Federation, adopted on 10 January 2000, is a 
testimony to the significance Russia attaches to Central Asia. Priority 
has been accorded to former Soviet Republics. Referred to as ‘Near 
Abroad’, the CIS partners are expected to form a good-neighbourly 
belt along the perimeter of Russia’s border, to promote elimination of 
the existing and prevent the emergence of potential hotbeds of tension 
and conflict in regions adjacent to the Russian Federation. 

Under Putin Russia's policy in the “near abroad” today is more 
active and assertive. Russia wrote off energy debts of Kyrgyzstan. The 
Customs Union of Russia, Belarus and three other Central Asian states 
was upgraded to Eurasian Economic Community (EURASEC). In 
October 2000, three countries of Central Asia (Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan 
and Tajikistan) along with Russia and Belarus signed an agreement 
setting up the Eurasian Economic Community in Astana and one day 
later in Bishkek the same five along with Armenia took part in a 
Collective Security Treaty Summit. The two economic and security 
structures and their goals seemed closely intertwined. The first one 
was a replacement for the loosely-knit Customs Union in existence 
since 19963. A major aim of the exercise seems to be creation of a 


+ EURASEC, formed in October 2000 at a CIS summit in Kazakhstan and ratified in 
Minsk in May 2001, has its origin in a series of free-trade and custom agreements 
concluded within the CIS and is structured on the framework of a 1996 Customs 
Union (Russia, Belarus and Kazakhstan first signed a tripartite customs agreement 
in1995. Kyrgyzstan joined the group the same year and in 1996 a Customs Union 
and a Treaty on Integration was signed in 1996. Tajikistan joined in 1998). Russia 
has 40 percent of the voting rights and is supposed to cover 40 percent of the 
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stronger economic. bloc. The members of the Eurasian Economic 
Community pledged to form a common foreign-trade border, create a 
unified foreign economic policy and collectively regulate export- 
import tariffs and prices. The new organisation is also to work 
towards the establishment of common customs, fiscal, monetary, and 
employment policies.: 

Tajikistan agreed to allow a permanent Russian military base on 
its territory, while Kyrgyzstan has allowed an airbase at Kant that 
housed mainly Russian troops and military aircrafts. Collective 
Security Treaty, which was transformed into an organisation, CSTO, 
has an Anti-terrorist Centre in Bishkek. | 

- Another regional grouping Shanghai Co-operation 
Organisation (SCO), which also includes China, had been upgraded to 
a security organisation with an anti-terrorist centre in Tashkent. In 
contrast, US-sponsdred GUUAM has been largely ineffective, with 
Ukraine under the previous leadership showing reluctance and 
Uzbekistan suspending its membership since 2002. Annual military 
exercises, named Commonwealth Southern Shield, that began 1999 has 
continued on a very large scale and involve thousands of Russian, 
Kazakh, Kyrgyz, Uzbek and Tajik troops in the mountains of 
Tajikistan and .Uzbekistan and Kyrgyzstan. These exercises are 
intended to prepare for anti-terrorist campaigns in mountainous 
terrain. Russia also announced preventive strikes against terrorist 
camps in Afghanistan‘. 





budget. Kazakhstan and Belarus contribute 20 percent of the budget and has a 
_ similar vote share. The other two have 10 percent each. 
4The Southern Shield 2000, a joint military exercise started in 1999, involved seven 
nations and thousands of troops, the largest of its kind held in Central Asia (NATO 
exercises were held in 1997 in Kazakhstan and Uzbekistan and in 1998 in 
Kyrgyzstan and Uzbekistan). Six CST members and Uzbekistan (which withdrew 
from the Treaty in 1999) were involved in this exercise, whose script resembled 
. what happened in southern Kyrgyzstan in 1999 when as many as 1,000 religious 
extremists of IMU crossed into the mountains, seized villages, took hostages and 
held off the Kyrgyz army for two months. The nature of the incursion and the type 
" of exercise undertaken by Southern Shield in 2000 found a favourable response in 
Central Asia. Bruce Pannier, “Central Asia: Joint military exercise practices 
common defense”, Radio Free Europe/Radio Liberty, 29 March 2000 
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Russia has of late tried to more than match the US in both 
economic and military terms in Central Asia and today it is the 
strongest player in the region. However, Russia looks vulnerable, i.e., 
the use of "democracy" as an instrument to achieve geopolitical 
objectives. 


Democracy and regime change: 

In all these so-called revolutions (Rose, Orange and Tulip) a 
visible pattern has been the role of NGOs and student movements 
linked to and funded by the West. Apart from local NGOs, foreign 
NGOs like US-based Freedom House and Open Society Institute have 
been very active. The consensus Western view emerges clearly in an 
admiring article about Georgian President Mikhail Saakashvili that 
David Ignatius wrote for "The Washington Post" on 6 July 2004. The 
article begins, "How do you make a peaceful democratic revolution?" 
The author asks Saakashvili how it was done, and receives 
commonsensical answers that fits into the hypothesis that changes are 
initiated from outside: "Burrow from within"; "Use nongovernmental 
organizations to help build a political base"; "Create a_ political 
movement that is modern, media-savvy, and well-connected in the 
West"; "Never show fear"; and "Cultivate your enemies." On the 
touchy matter of Western connections, Saakashvili acknowledges that 
the Kmara student movement, which played a key role in the 
November events, was "funded partly by contributions from 
billionaire George Soros's Open Society project." 

George Soros himself detailed his role in Central Asia noting 
that his Open Society Institute spent $20 million on various projects in 
Central Asia in 2003. Soros explained that his approach is to bring 
"such great benefits to the people that even a repressive regime finds it 
advantageous to accept your presence." On events in Georgia, he said, 
"I'm delighted by what happened in Georgia, and I take great pride in 
having contributed to it"®. Even Western governments have openly 
funded NGOs. Just before the parliamentary elections in Kyrgyzstan, 
the British ambassador declared that his government would give 
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$92,000 to NGOs in that country to “ensure free and fair elections"®. 
Like Kmara in Georgia and Pora in Ukraine, Kyrgyzstan had its own 
youth movement KelKel, receiving support and funding from outside. 
US Agency for International Development (USAID), an instrument of 
US government overseas, has spent millions of dollars in Central Asia 
to create local NGOs that are committed to promote liberalisation and 
pro-Western policies. In fiscal year 2002, US spent $3.8 million in 
Turkmenistan, $11.4 million in Kyrgyzstan and $12.4 million in 
Tajikistan on "Democracy Programmes'’. 

Multilateral organisations like the OSCE and Human Rights 
Watch have focussed on orchestrating campaigns in tune with 
Western governments to discredit the election process and _ its 
outcome. In Kyrgyzstan even the US ambassador publicly made 
critical comments on the election. A new democracy fault line has 
emerged between Russia and the West. While the West celebrated the 
"revolutions" as expressions of popular anger and "democratic", Russia 
looks at the events as cynical manipulation of media and masses to 
install regimes that would serves US geopolitical objectives in Eurasia. 
Russia has tries to orchestrate charges of "double standards", 
"interference in national sovereignty", "selective attention on problems 
in certain states while ignoring others", etc. against Western-oriented 
multilateral organisations. Even the versions of CIS observers and 
OSCE observers have been in sharp contrast after each election in a 
CIS state. 

The case of Kyrgyzstan is strange. It faithfully implemented the 
prescribed reforms and in the process created greater social discontent 
among the population. Kyrgyzstan was dubbed as the "Island of 


6 RFE/RL Newsline, Vol.9, No.16, Part I, 26 January 2005 

7 US Department of State: US Assistance to Turkmenistan, fiscal year 2002, Fact 
Sheet: Bureau of European and Eurasian Affair, 6 June 2002, Washington DC, 
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U.K., 2004, p75 
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Democracy" in a region where authoritarianism prevailed otherwise. It 
was rewarded with WTO membership, while the rest were denied so, 
for its pro-liberalisation economic reforms. US and other Western- 
funded NGOs were freely active in the republic to the extent that in 
2000 (April 17), then US Secretary of State Madeline Albright could 
talk behind closed doors to leaders of opposition and NGO 
representatives within the framework of her official itinerary. The 
same August, two newspapers (Dzany Muun and Demos Time) 
supported and funded by US-based Democratic Organisation were 
allowed to be launched in southern Kyrgyzstan’. 

Despite the controversies surrounding the recent parliamentary 

elections, a number of real opposition parties were allowed to contest 
and there were numerous observers from OSCE. More than half the 
seats (39 out of 75) went to second round and candidates who faced 
second round run off included President's daughter. Voting was 
moderate 60 percent in the first round and 54.5 percent in the second 
round. Thus Kyrgyz elections had a better record than parliamentary 
elections held in other states recently. Yet the chorus of unfair elections 
grew louder with West and its supported NGOs joining in and 
encouraging the protests like they did in Georgia and Ukraine. 
People of course have a right to change a corrupt and authoritarian 
regime. But people also should have a system that gives them a decent 
social and economic existence. Otherwise the discontent remains even 
if the leadership is changed. In any case if the changes are managed by 
external agencies because the regime does not serve the geopolitical 
objectives of one power or another, then the implications can be 
negative. There can be arguments that Kyrgyzstan paid the price for 
the Western-oriented policies, which led to both rise in popular 
discontent in the socio-economic realm as well as West-controlled 
networks that could take political advantage of popular discontent. 

"Managed" protests and regime changes can derail the 
democratic process itself, create greater social conflicts and disturb 


° "US Secretary meets Opposition", Summary of World Broadcasts (SWB), Part I, 
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regional stability. The Kyrgyz events might prompt leaders of other 
countries to further restrict civil society. Leaders in the region have 
perceived the Kyrgyz events as symptoms of state weakness and 
outside manoeuvring, not a result of popular anger against 
authoritarian rule. After "orange revolution" in Ukraine, opposition 
parties were not allowed to register in Uzbekistan. Kazakh. president 
ensured that four out of five parties that managed to win seats are pro- 
presidential. The lone successful Ak Zhol member even resigned from 
parliament. Tajik elections have resulted in further consolidation of 
Rahmonov's power. Tajikistan denied registration to Freedom House 
before the elections. Uzbekistan had denied registration to some 
international NGOs like Open Society Institute and filed case against 
International Republican Institute after denying it accredition in 
March 2004. The Kazakh parliament passed two bills on 29 June 
intended to regulate the activities of NGOs. These have been found to 
be unconstitutional by the Constitutional Council, but are waiting for 
President's signature!®. 

The use of excessive force by Uzbek authorities in Andijan on 
12-13 May that lead reportedly to the death of hundreds of protesters 
indicates the extent to which the government is prepared to prevent a 
Kyrgyz-like situation. In Kazakhstan a tussle is already going on 
regarding the dates of the next presidential poll. Nazarbaev has called 
for elections at a later date than what the Constitution Council. He also 
has spoken out against radical political reforms. Speaking on the 
occasion of the 10% anniversary of the founding of the Constitution, 
the Kazakh president said, "Since our economy is not yet competitive 
enough and our civil society is still at a nascent stage, any hasty - 
which means unprepared - radical political reforms may destabilise 
social life in the country, cause its people to reject liberal values and 


10 The two draft laws - “On the Activities of Branches and Representative Offices of 
International or Foreign Non-Commercial Organizations" and "On the Introduction 
of Amendments and Additions into Certain Legislative Acts of the Republic of 
Kazakhstan on Matters Related to Non-Commercial Organizations" - would 
introduce additional registration requirements and other constraints on the 
activities of international and foreign NGOs in Kazakhstan. RFE/RL NEWSLINE, 
Vol. 9, Part I, No. 88, 10 May & No.160, 24 August, 2005 
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curtail democratic processes, which we are now witnessing in certain 
former Soviet republics". 

These "revolutions" could lead to greater intervention by 
external powers in a country’s internal affairs. Georgian president 
even called for "democratic changes" in Belarus. Not coincidentally US 
Secretary of State has described Belarus leadership as "the last true 
dictatorship in the centre of Europe"! 

| On the other hand, Kyrgyz crisis also gave Russia a chance to 
play a mediating role. The present leadership, which was in 
opposition then, had invoked Russian mediation before and after the 
elections. The legitimacy of transfer of power was maintained with 
both previous leadership and present one relying on Russia's good 
offices, which unlike the Ukrainian case was more neutral in the case 
of Kyrgyzstan. The damage to the infrastructure and the disruption 
caused by mob violence gave Russia another opportunity to continue 
its influential role in the republic. Russia instantly acceded to Bakiev 
leadership's request for agricultural equipment, fertiliser, fuel and 
bank loans. 


The New Great Game: 

Russia has a reason to feel that this trend of regime change by 
orchestrated protests affects negatively its interests in the post-Soviet 
space. It may also feel encircled by states whose present regimes are 
close to the West and aspire for NATO membership. It would also feel 
frustrated by the reversal of its attempts to closely integrate countries 
like Ukraine and Kyrgyzstan to its economic and security space. The 
former has been moving along with Russia, Belarus and Kazakhstan to 
form a common economic space. Russia's main naval fleet, the Black 
Sea Fleet, is stationed in Ukrainian territorial space. Kyrgyzstan, apart 
from being a member of Collective Security Treaty Organisation and 
Shanghai Co-operation Organisation, is also a member of Eurasian 
Economic Community. It hosts CSTO Anti-terrorist Centre and Kant 
Air base. The previous government recently agreed to increase 
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equipment and men in Kant base and refused US request to station 
American AWACS in Ganci base. A pro-Western government would 
equally worry China, which borders three Central Asian states. 

The geopolitical advantages accruing to US due to regime 
change is already visible. Georgia has been actively working against 
Russian presence in the Caucasus region and has been demanding the 
early withdrawal of remaining two Russian bases from its territory. 
Ukraine has been moving away from Russia and the recent CIS meet 
in Kazan on 26 August 2005 was witness to this process. The planned 
Common Economic Space (involving Russia, Ukraine, Belarus and 
Kazakhstan) received a mild set back with Ukraine showing reluctance 
to sign along with others basis statutory documents (though it is 
expected to do so by March 2006). In fact, Ukraine and Georgia have 
set an organisation of their own called the Commonwealth of 
Democratic Choice, which, according to Tatiana Shaumian appears 
dedicated to fomenting more anti-Russian "orange revolutions" 
around the former Soviet Union. According to analysts the danger of 
such “revolutions” lurks in the horizon for states like Kazakhstan, 
Uzbekistan, Azerbaijan, Armenia and Belarus!3. 

The fissures visible within the CIS prompted Vladimir 
Zharikhin, deputy director of the CIS Institute to suggest that any 
member state wishing to join NATO and the European Union should 
do so without expecting to benefit from preferred trade status with 
Russia's. 

Russian recently reacted very sharply to the chaos that it 
believes has resulted from “forcing democratic reforms in post-Soviet 
states". During a meeting with Western academics and journalists in 
the Kremlin on 5 September 2005, Putin said, "We are not against any 
changes in the former Soviet Union. We are afraid only that those 
changes will be chaotic. Otherwise there will be banana republics 
where he who shouts loudest wins"). 


13 Tatiana Shaumian, "Russia's CIS woes", The Pioneer, 8 September 2005 
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However, gains of US through export of democracy and 
resulting regime. change in some parts of CIS could have adverse 
impacts elsewhere. In any case, there are ‘signs of diminishing returns 
from the use of same instruments. 

In May 2005 Uzbekistan informed the Moldovan President v. its 
decision to withdraw from GUAAM. Uzbekistan and Kyrgyzstan have 
raised the issue of American bases in their territories. The same day as 
CIS summit was taking place in Kazan, Uzbek Senate approved the 
180-days notice given by the country's foreign ministry to Washington 
to vacate the Karshi-Khanabad air base. It is likely that Uzbekistan will 
move closer to Russia, thus strengthening Russia's influence in the 
region. The post-Andijan developments have expedited this process. 
Federal Security Service (FSB) sent experts and specialists to help 
Uzbekistan investigate the Andijan incidents, while similar. requests 
from the West for an independent inquiry have been rejected by 
Uzbekistan. 

Even in the case of Georgia, regime hostility to Russia is likely 
to delay Russian troop withdrawal and solution to the problem of 
Abkhazia and South Ossetia, both of which want to join with Russia. 
Russia is already threatening to tighten the energy screw on. Ukraine 
by demanding international prices and cash payments for gas 
supplies. Russia's Energy Minister, Viktor Khristenko told the press 
after meeting his Ukrainian counterpart on 23 August 2005 that from 
the beginning of the next year it will increase prices of gas from $50 
per thousand cubic meters to $160. Russia is also planning to reduce 
the amount of oil it transports through Ukraine from 54 million to 45 
metric tons!6, The soured relations and the possibility of Ukraine 
increasing the transit fee has prompted Russia go for a second gas 
pipeline to Europe through a northern route and under the sea to 
bypass countries like Ukraine and Poland and the Baltic states!’. 


16 RFE/RL NEWSLINE, Vol. 9, No. 160, Part I, 24 August 2005 
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Thus, regime change is a risky short cut to spread US strategic 
and economic sway over Eurasia at the cost of Russia. It can only 
complicate the inter and intra-state relations in the CIS, especially 
Central Asia. One example of this is already visible in the strained 
relation between Uzbekistan and Kyrgyzstan, following the latter's 
permission to 439 Uzbek refugees who fled the Andijan violence to 
move to Romania on 29 July 2005. Uzbeks have retaliated by reneging 
on their agreement and deciding to supply only one-third of the 
agreed gas to Kyrgyzstan'®. Internal strains arise due the activation of 
regional/clan identities to prop up support for ruling groups or 
ousted leadership, given the fact that these loyalties still arouse a lot of 
passion in Central Asia. Use of force by both the government and the 
opposition sides in certain cases may exacerbate these social fissures 
and diminish democratic space in real terms. 

The regimes that replace the previous one may not prove to be 
more democratic. Some in the new dispensation were part of the 
replaced ruling circles at various points of time. Most new leaders of 
Kyrgyzstan were part of the Akaev rule in the past. Even in Ukraine, 
those who came to power riding the crest of "orange revolution", are 
today bitter rivals of power President Yushchenko had to sack recently 
(9 September) his Prime minister and her cabinet following the 
resignation of other important functionaries like the National Security 
and Defence Council Chief over charges of corruption. The President 
in a televised address to the nation said, "We see the country is sliding 
back before our eyes. All those processes we have launched are being 
rolled back. My friends, who stood by me in the hour of trial, have had 
vast powers, but betrayed my trust"! 


Baltic Sea, the pipeline will supply 27.5 billion cubic meters of gas a year initially, 
which is estimated to rise to 55 billion cubic meters later. The Hindu, 9 September 
2005 
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Conclusion: 
The geopolitical moves of big powers have created a “great 


game” like situation. In the tug of war between two major global 
powers, the newly independent states of Eurasia have found 
themselves cajoled, coerced and pressured to tilt to this or that side. 
The game is zero sum - gain by one power is perceived as a loss for the 
other. While Russia picks up more stakes in the region, the US is 
making efforts to bring these states into its sphere of influence by a 
more subtle method, creating non-governmental networks to effect 
regime change. The successful regime change in Georgia, Ukraine and 
to a lesser extent in Kyrgyzstan is as much a result of internal 
discontent as of external manoeuvrings. 

However, the involvement of external powers in bringing about 
regime changes in Central Asia could complicate the democratisation 
process. Since the US has strong geopolitical interests in the Central 
Asian as well as the Caspian region and their neighbourhood, its use 
of democracy plank has to be seen in the context of advancing those 
goals. Regimes have gained or lost US favour depending on their 
usefulness in promoting US strategic interests in the region. Issues of 
democracy and human rights have been sidelined or ignored in 
countries that are US allies though gross violations on these scores 
have been reported. 

US-inspired regime changes have prompted other powers, 
especially Russia, to focus on this region as an arena of geopolitical 
competition. This also creates the danger of derailing democratic 
changes in Central Asia. Regimes threatened by US "export of 
democracy" are likely to lean on other powers and resist any change 
towards a more liberal system. Great power rivalry insulates the 
ruling elite in post-Soviet states since both camps are likely to ignore 
the shortcomings of their respective allies. 

"Export of Democracy" and the resulting regime change only 
replace the leadership, which may not necessarily be democratic. 
Social discontent continues to remain since similar policies are 
followed, sometimes even more vigorously. Forced leadership changes 
can skew the democratisation process by activating fissures in societies 
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that are already divided on the basis of regional/clan or ethnic 
identities. Competing powers can use these fault lines to intensify 
social instability and political crisis. To prevent such possibilities 
Central Asian and Caucasian states must guard themselves against 
democracy being used as an instrument of geopolitics and let it be a 
cherished goal towards which each society must proceed with its 
specificities and at its own pace. 


CENTRAL ASIA: ECHO OF THE TULIPS 


Prof. P. L. Dash 
Introduction: 


The five Central Asian countries have seen, during the Soviet 
era, undemocratic, dictatorial and authoritarian system of governance. 
All these countries, however, endeavored to embrace what they 
themselves were not - western democracy, plural and multi cultural 
civil society, freedom of press, independent judiciary and respect for 
human rights. Kyrgyzstan has presumably been the fore-post of all 
these modernizing elements in governance, the pioneer of democracy, 
the Switzerland of Central Asia. And its former president, Askar 
Akaev, who promised to build a paradise on earth, was considered to 
be a liberator par excellence. Those who used these glorious eulogies to 
describe Akaev apparently forgot some fundamental truth. 

First, all the presidents who have ruled the Central Asian states 
after the disintegration of the Soviet Union were the product of a 
system that never espoused true democracy. All of them were schooled 
in the Brezhnevian style of democratic practice, implemented in their 
respective republics by ruthless leaders like the ilk of Rashidov, 
Kunaev and Gafurov. All of them were educated in the literature of 
socialist realism of Tengiz Aitmatov. It is in deed difficult for them to 
appreciate something that their cognitive process had never 
experienced. 

Secondly, they attained their power by virtue of being party 
secretaries of the Communist Parties and not by dint of their 
democratic merit, all these presidents therefore endeared themselves 
more to their power centers than to the people; this certainly alienated 
them from the masses. In fact they have missed the moment to create 
the preconditions for democracy all through the post-Soviet ears. As a 
consequence, their countries lack the prerequisites of participatory 
democracy even after 14 years of their independence. As a result of 
such system of governance, elections after election the same president 
returned to power; some of them even went to the extent of declaring 
themselves president for life. The muzzling of the press, outlawing 
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political opposition and efforts to create a pliant and friendly judiciary 
are all evidence of undemocratic governance. 

Thirdly, from the vantage point of their absolute power, the 
presidents failed to gauze the impact of a tumultuous phase of 
transition that led to the abject poverty of their subjects. Instead of 
going to the people to solve their problems, they increasingly relied on 
the coterie of advisors, whom they chose as trustworthy aides. In an 
undemocratic environment, where the system was not geared to 
produce successors, coterie, sons, daughters and other members of the 
family were groomed for the future political space. As a result, there is 
not adequate political space for their citizenry to ventilate their political 
aspirations. The consequence was that filial democracy led to 
suppression of political parties and repression of political opponents. 
The outcome is: 

Opposition is virtually absent in all the five countries. Wherever 
it is present, it is nascent in form, compromising in content, and 
ineffective in practice. Perpetuation of one man as president and one 
party as the ruling party for over a decade betrays all norms of 
participatory democracy. Finally, when Central Asian countries 
emerged independent from the Soviet fold, the crimson hope that had 
appeared in the imagination of their populace has remained 
unachieved. On the political horizon across Central Asia, this 
imaginative dream of democracy remains largely unachievable. On the 
debris of it, Kyrgyzstan experienced Tulip revolution. Unexpectedly 
Askar Akaev had to flee the country and even though apprehensions 
are abound that Akaev’s successor, Kurmanbek Bakiev, would be no 
better a ruler yet at least the country has seen a new face. Recently an 
article on Akaev’s exit was published in The London Economist that is 
aptly captioned: “One gone; four more to go”. 


Bequeathal at Stake: 

Askar Akaev’s track record of governance surprisingly ensured 
micro-economic stability to the country over the past decade. In 2004 
real GDP grew by 7.1 percent, exchange rate for the Sum was stable and 
the country’s external debt was reduced from 130 percent of the GDP in 
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2000 to 85 percent in mid July, 2005. In fact the country was planning to 
pay off its entire debt in the next five years'. Despite all this growth 
there was widespread poverty, rampant corruption and high 
percentage of unemployment that impeded economic growth and 
social development in the country. Should he fail to deliver good 
governance, these three social evils may pose a menace to Akaev’s 
successor, Kurmanbek Bakiev. 500,000 people in a total Kyrgyz 
population of just over 5 million, or one in every ten person, had to 
seek work either in Russia or in neighboring Kazakhstan2. Besides the 
economical situation in the country the people were also desperate with 
the country’s political fluidity. The Tulip revolt that swept Kyrgyzstan 
was a clear message of popular discontent with the Akaev regime. 
When radical alternatives of participatory democracy at the grassroots 
are unavailable, correlation of political power equation in any given 
country prefers opposition to the existing regime to come in power. 
This was what precisely happened in Kyrgyzstan; but there was no 
opposition political regiment available to lead to a great political 
revolution. Why is such alternative unavailable? 

Plethora of causes proffers a variety of arguments; some 
substantive, other frivolous. The world has witnessed innumerable 
typologies of regimes such as kingdoms, fiefdoms, sheikhdoms, 
military dictatorship, constitutional monarchy, parliamentary 
democracies, presidential form of governments and so on. At the 
crossroads of her political history, Central Asia preferred a piquant 
combination of parliamentary democracy with strong, presidential 
form of governments. As a result, all countries have elected and 
nominated legislatures and all countries have strong presidents. The 
presidents were a legacy of the communist era. Therefore, the desire 
for ensuring a strong power center has been transcendentally inherent 
in Central Asia, partly because of the traditions of patriarchal society 
and largely because of a legacy bequeathed from the Soviet yesteryears. 
If for a sizeable period of its seven decades plus history, the Soviet 
Union was ruled by just four leaders - Lenin, Stalin, Khrushchev and 
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Brezhnev - and three of the four leaders save Khrushchev died in 
harness - why should Central Asian presidents bother to call it quit? 
Clan tribal loyalties further cement the bond with political power; and 
invariably all presidents have decided to stick to power unless forced to 
quit. Over the years, they have evinced their absolute power to control 
their countries that would have otherwise relapsed into civil wars. The 
saying that “power corrupts everyone; and absolute power corrupts 
absolutely” might be largely appropriate for post-Soviet Central Asian 
regimes. 

One of the reasons why Central Asia as a region in general and 
individual countries in particular has not moved forward in political 
reforms is the pernicious legacy of yesteryears. Added to the legacy 
were individuals, who became presidents. Overnight many a 
communist rulers became self-proclaimed democrats, who talked of 
western parliamentary democracy as the model to emulate, Turkey or 
Iran as a model to follow and free market economy as their objective 
finale. They chose their like-minded cronies as advisers, who usurped 
power in the name of democracy and ensured continuity with little 
change. Change visited only when they were forced to change. Thus in 
all countries through the post-Soviet years a political tendency has 
taken roots that to change you have to force a president to go; 
voluntary abdication of power is ruled out and _ constitutional 
provisions are too rigid for the people and too flexible for the 
incumbent presidents to accommodate the desire. In the event of any 
exigency it can always be amended. Thus, the presidents of all 
countries have gathered political elite as a solid legacy of the past era. 
They have formed a coterie where family and friends matter more than 
the people. It is people from this coterie, who get plum postings at 
home and abroad. It is these people who engage in profitable business 
and distribute favors to their chums. It is these people who form the 
power center in Central Asian states. People are largely alienated from 
the power centers and a discernible schism exists between the rulers 
and ruled. In any given country, there are two types of lifestyle: one in 
the capital - gorgeous, pomp, and visible oomph laden with luxury; 
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and the countryside - facing the morass of poverty and privation, 
suffering from the anemia of daily life. ° 


Keeping aside the onerous task of erecting permanent political 
institutions, the presidents have embroiled themselves in the efforts of 
propping up the image of their offspring to be inheritors of power. And 
Akaev was no exception. Askar Akaev has four children- two 
daughters and two sons. Eidest daughter, Bermet, was working for 
years as image maker of the president. Educated in Switzerland and 
working for long years in the UN office at Geneva, Bermet is married to 
Adil Toigonbaev, a Kazakh businessman, considered to be the richest 
man in Kyrgyzstan, who is engaged in trading in aviation fuel supply 
from Turkmenistan to Kazakhstan. This is the couple seemingly most 
influential in the political life of the country. Akaev’s second daughter, 
Saadat, is unmarried. She was educated in Switzerland and Boston. His 
eldest son, Aidar was an advisor to the Finance Minister, got married to 
Aliya, the youngest daughter of Kazakh president Nazarbaev - a 
marriage that did not last long. Akaev’s younger son is studying 
abroad. 

Akaev left Kyrgyzstan under duress of the uprising. His exit 
signaled chaos and bloodshed and implied that leaders sans vision 
elicit popular opposition, and as such the alternative arrangement 
available in the country may not be better than the previous regime. 
What an indelible mark in Kyrgyz politics Akaev left! Like all other 
presidents he too groomed his children, rewarded plum diplomatic 
postings to people closest to him, business largesse was far too 
excessive for the near and dear ones than for the public. The outcome 
was polarization of Kyrgyz society into rulers and the ruled. Under the 
shadow of this highly surcharged, polarized political scenario, the 
Switzerland of Central Asia turned into an arena of public protest the 
weight of which was too heavy for Akaev to bear with. It was Bermet, 
the eldest daughter, who was stoutly defending her father within and 
outside Kyrgyzstan, after his ouster by a rowdy mob. 

Kazakh president Nursultan Nazarbaev, also a solid legacy of 
the communist era, has three daughters - Dariga, Dinara and Alya in 
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order of their birth. While Dinara is completely out of public gaze and 
engaged in charitable educational fund management, her husband, 
Timur Kulibaev, is the chief of a gas company called “Kuzmunaigas”. 
Alya is the Chief of a construction company “Elit Stroi”. She also looks 
after production of mineral water in the country. First married to the 
son of Kvrgvz President Akaev, Alya’s marriage ended in divorce after 
the couple complained of irreconcilable differences on where to stay- in 
Kyrgyzstan as the husband Wished or in Kazakhstan as Alya desired. 
However, Nazarbaev’s solid political support as heiress to the 
presidency is thrown behind eldest daughter, Dariga. In an interview to 
Eurasia Today, Dariga had admitted in 2003 that her father has 
encouraged her to enter politics, but her fate had so far taken a different 
turn. She has often been in the news as a press manager with 
considerable clout as daughter of the president and runs Khabar and El 
Arna television channels as well as radio station “Hit FM-Khabar’. She 
has entered into direct politics by forming a pro-president youth forum 
“Asar”. Registered in April, 2003, as a youth organization, it soon 
began having branches across Kazakhstan with a view to supporting 
policies of Nazarbaev. The Asar made headlines in Kazakh print and 
electronic media for making direct foray into politics. With apparent 
support of president Nazarbaev, Dariga is heading a number of 
organizations such as Eurasian Media Forum, Eurasian Centre for 
Strategic Research, a member of the Board of Director of International 
Academy of Television Art and Science (New York), member of the 
National Commission on UNESCO, Honorary President of Gymnastic 
Federation of Kazakhstan, President of the Kazakh Fund for Image 
Building and so on. The list is too long to capture all her titles. She has 
become the most visible Kazakh personality in the media next to her 
father. Much as Nazarbaev wished to groom her, opinion across the 
board is divided as to whether she would succeed the President. 

In an opinion poll conducted in the country, respondents were 
unequivocally equal in their opinion, when 32 percent decreed that 
Dariga could not become president because she is a lady, 34 percent 
endorsed the Russian syndrome that she would first become Prime 
Minister and then president as Vladimir Putin and 33 percent 
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considered her to be president should she win a presidential election’. 
Dariga Nazarbaeva’s assertive political role as an elite Kazakh socialite 
and her outspokenness about future form of governance obviate an 
incredibly complicated political spectrum, On the one hand of this 
spectrum, there is the president, his daughter’s political party, Asar, 
the coterie and the elite and the opposition party, supporting 
Nazarbaev. And on the other a vast majority of Kazakh people whose 
voice quickly evaporates into nothingness as worthless criticism. 

Dariga has not only carried forward the message of continuity of 
Nazarbaevism in Kazakhstan up to 2013, but also spoke to the people in 
favour of one party rule. She, in one of the Asar meetings, in fact, has 
sent an unambiguous tiding to the people that “no any other political 
party in Astana will have a chance to thrive, because this is the city of 
the president; he, in fact, controls it”4. In the absence of an opposite 
message from Nazarbaev himself, Dariga’s claim is, therefore, covertly 
endorsed by her father, and which implies that Dariga’s Asar is the 
potent force of continuity, particularly when she is tipped to be a 
Senator first, and then, to be nominated as Chairperson of the upper 
house of the parliament. This is being done because the Kazakh 
constitution provides for the Chairman of the upper house to take over 
in the event of an exigency such as death in harness or abdication of the 
president or demission of office by the president for whatever other 
reason. While this is the visible plan after 2013, up to that period 
Nazarbaevism is likely to sway in Kazakhstan. 


Opposition Nomenclature: 

The leadership in all the Central Asian countries is considered 
extremely capable, albeit authoritarian. Authoritarian because they 
have ruled their countries with iron hand, capable because they have 
avoided all major social and political upheavals that were sweeping 
Central Asia in the preceding years of Perestroika. Authoritarian 
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because they mauled a nascent free press by snatching away the rights 
of journalists, capable because they have managed no regime change to 
prevail. Authoritarian because they have eliminated political 
opposition in their respective countries, as they have exiled or arrested 
political opponents, and capable because they have forged new policy 
frameworks - foreign and domestic policies alike, in the national 
interest of their countries. Authoritarian because they have violated 
human rights off and on and capable because they have erected 
national armies and done all that have given these countries semblance 
of sovereignty. Logically, it was expected that after the collapse of 
communism, a new brand of non-communist leaders, especially those 
who were opposing Moscow, would run the state affairs after 
independence and hold the fort. However, in Central Asian countries, 
the reverse happened. Communists quickly changed their cloak and 
wore a new garb of nationalists/neo-capitalists/ democrats. They 
forced the opposition movements to fizzle out and any resistance to the 
new rule was treated mercilessly. 

Although the political character of the regimes varied in each 
country considerably from each other yet the leadership character has 
remained unchanged, this is largely dictatorial and very often laden 
with ineffectual democratic attempts, such as adoption of constitutions 
and conduct of elections. Even fourteen years after independence, in 
none of these countries save Tajikistan, leadership has ever changed. 
On the contrary, efforts are afoot to perpetuate the present leadership 
by way of their glorification. The Opposition is effectively crushed and 
tangibly low. Three factors are responsible for this. 

First, throughout the seven decades of Soviet rule, opposition 
was non-extant and where ever they existed, dissidents were 
systematically hounded who were either exiled or compromised. Thus 
by the time independence dawned, there was no root of opposition in 
Central Asia. 

Secondly, Central Asia’s opposition to Moscow’s rule was 
sporadic and uneven during Perestroika. The opposition was against 
Moscow, against non-natives, the Russians ruling in Central Asia and 
against anomalous center-periphery relations. For example, the riots in 
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Alma-Ata in December, 1986 and in Ferghana valley in June, 1989 were 
bitter reflections of native feelings against the non-natives. Still then 
these were not potent political oppositions as in the Baltic States. In the 
new situation, however, the opposition is bewildered to fight against 
their own native rulers, who were communists only till recent past and 
who thoroughly know the art of communist dictatorship. As a result, 
we witness a political phenomenon which is like the saying: the more a 
leader is thoroughly bred in the communist hierarchy, the more 
authoritarian is his rule in the country and democracy is just a facade. 

Thirdly, the leadership in Central Asia has appropriated power 
to garnish its rule too well to be tumbled too soon. The present 
opposition lacks a solid popular base. A country-wise analysis of 
opposition therefore fits well into our scheme of things and two case 
studies are taken here for brevity of space. 


Case Study: Uzbekistan: 

In the process of swift political developments following the coup 
in August, 1991, the metamorphosis in Uzbek politics transformed the 
Communist party of Uzbekistan to Peoples’ Democratic Party of 
Uzbekistan. Karimov became its Chairman and continued in that post 
until July, 1996, when he wanted to abdicate the party. He proposed to 
a party plenum to quit in order remaining a non-party president. He 
did so, on the face of mounting criticism about his’ authoritarian 
methods of governance. However, in reality, the Peoples’ Democratic 
Party of Uzbekistan and Karimov have been ruling the country without 
any virtual opposition. The president’s control is near absolute and 
those loyal to him bask in power and pelf. 

Among the potential opposition parties, which were repressed, 
forced to toe the government line or forced to go underground were: 

1. Birlik, founded in 1989 and banned in 1992 and subsequently 
registered as a social movement. 

2. Adolat, founded in 1995, a pro-Islamic Social Democratic party 

3. Fatherland Progress Party, a pro-government business party. 

4. Islamic Renaissance Party (IRP) banned in 1991 because it 
advocated introduction of an Islamic system based in Shari’at. Soon 
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it went underground and only in Ferghana valley and in Tashkent 
its cells are still functioning but secretly. The Namahgani 
phenomenon of terror was its handiwork. 

5. Erk, founded in 1990, is the only registered opposition party, 
ineffective enough to counter the government. In 1994 however it 
also passed through a series of repression, when its leaders, General 
Secretary, Samad Murad and functionary, Otanazar Oripov, were 
arrested. 

6. National Revival Democratic Party, founded in 1995, a centrist party 
of Uzbek intelligentsia 

7. People’s Unity Party founded in 1995. Not much is heard about its 
activities. " 

Two potential political opposition parties, Birlik and IRP, were 
initially ruthlessly suppressed and subsequently proscribed. In a semi- 
communist and demi-capitalist socio-political milieu that has come up 
during the past one decade, Karimov is the absolute hero. His words 
are laws, his quotations are extensively cited and streets and schools 
are renamed after him. The opposition, however, has been venting its 
feeling through expression of discontent in various ways. Throughout 
1992-1994, particularly in the spring of 1994, the government was busy 
in arresting the opposition leaders. 

The spring repression in 1994 kindled no fresh hope for 
establishing western style democracy. Karimov in fact has claimed that 
his country has her own path to future and thus repression has 
continued. In the evening of 18 July, 1994 an attempt to kill Karimov 
was made in the most unlikely of places -on the road to government 
building. Unknown assassins fired at his motorcade from high caliber 
guns. But nothing was reported to the press, except that the president 
was safe. Soon thereafter in a specially conducted referendum, in 
March 1995, Karimov’s tenure of presidency was extended up to 21% 
century for six more years. 

The press as a pillar of opposition is virtually absent in the 
country. Erk and its leaders were targeted because they published their 
party newspaper, under the same name. There were reports about 
deportation from Tashkent of Russian journalists of major Russian 
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newspapers. Izvestia was thus banned in the republic. The press that 
glorifies the performance of the government is tolerated well while as 
critics have no place. Not that there are not newspapers, but it is a press 
controlled by the state, managed by the state and run by the state, 
where Karimov is as extensively quoted as his deeds glorified. A 
contribution of Gorbachev’s dual policy of Perestroika and Glasnost 
was freedom of expression and in all non-Russian republics including 
Uzbekistan, where writers, poets and intellectuals were at the forefront 
of liberation movement. However, in Uzbekistan it was the very 
intellectuals, who became victims of an unsavory rule as prime target of 
the regime that replaced Soviet power. 

On the personal front, Islam Karimov has two daughters - 
Gulnara and Lola. Both daughters are divorcees of their first husbands. 
Lola is not much in the news. After graduating from the Tashkent 
University, she ha taken into business, and apparently does not nurture 
any political ambition. Quite contrary to Lola, the elder sibling Gulnara 
resembles her father in every respect - an economist by profession and 
a dictator in personal life. An amateur fashion designer by hobby, 
Gulnara is a product of the Tashkent University and by profession an 
economist with an added specialization on international security. She is 
now an advisor in the Uzbek embassy in Moscow, and in spare time, 
pursues her hobby of fashion design. Apprehensions are doing round 
about Gulnara as the best successor to Islam Karimov should he ever 
step down. In her personal life Gulnara had a stormy marriage with 
Mansur Naksudi, a Uzbek of Afghan descent settled in the USA, who 
was once upon a time the Chairman of the Coca Cola company in 
Uzbekistan. She is the most popular woman in the country, whom the 
political elite looks at with hope of continuing Karimovism in 
Uzbekistan after her father’s exit from the scene. 


Case Study: Turkmenistan: 

Turkmenistan remains by far the most dictatorial state in the 
region. It has an elected president, a constitution given to its people 
that provides for a presidential form of governance, a political party 
known as the Democratic Party of Turkmenistan. Yet democracy eludes 
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Turkmenistan, opposition is not tolerated and the country is ruled by 
an absolute ruler, Turkmenbashi Saparmurad Niyazov, who 
symbolizes hopes and future of the Turkmen. His birthday, the 19 
February, is declared a national holiday. In such a situation, one could 
only see that totalitarian rule of the Soviet yesteryears has been 
effectively replaced by authoritarian rule of the present president, and 
hence, to expect a viable democratic opposition to Niyazov’s power is 
premature. Throughout the Soviet years, when the communists ruled, 
the country did not have an opposition. It was a one party rule, and one 
man rule by the party secretary. The government took decisions and 
the people said yes to endorse them. The embryo of opposition in 
Turkmenistan that took shape belatedly in the form of Popular Front 
Ogzybrilik in 1989 could not withstand the onslaught of power and 
disappeared in independent Turkmenistan. Its leaders fled the country 
and are waging a struggle from outside, mostly from Moscow. 

Once, while being questioned about political opposition in 
Turkmenistan, Niyazov sharply reacted and said: “The Europeans, 
somehow consider presence of opposition as an indicator of democracy 
in the society. The more the opposition, the more are democratic rights 
and freedom. Maybe, this is an inevitable imperative for the Europeans. 
For oriental states and societies, the characteristic features are absolute 
power plus functional laws.”5 Thus Niyazov is an oriental ruler with 
absolute power in an energy rich country in a volatile region. 

The political parties of Soviet and post-Soviet years have 
blended together in Turkmenistan on the face of a mighty state ruled 
by Niyazov, a communist dictator turned self-styled democrat. In the 
near total absence of opposition, one could list just three parties in 
Turkmenistan that are visible in the political scene. All of them toe the 
government line and none of them pose any threat to the existing 
regime. 

1. The ruling party, the Democratic Party of Turkmenistan was 
founded on 16 December, 1991. It was a reincarnation of the 
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Communist Party of Turkmenistan. The party reformed itself just 
with change of the name with same functionaries of the fallen 
regime and with same institutions in place to run the state affairs. 
The party members were even assured of their seniority. This is the 
only registered political party 

2. Ogzybirlik, founded in 1989, is a popular front organization of the 
Perestroika era. It was virtually dispersed, when the country 
promulgated an ordinance to the effect that any social organization 
to be politically active in the country must have two third support of 
the parliament. Despite the high-handed attitude of the president, 
pressure groups continue to operate in the country and a Diaspora 
opposition is active in neighbouring countries as well as in Moscow. 
They act under the banner of Turkmen Fund for Peace and 
Cooperation. 

3. Peasants’ Party, founded in 1993, consists of the deputies of the 
agrarian faction in the parliament. Since 70 percent of the 4 million 
populations live in rural areas, creation of a faction in parliament to 
represent this sizeable segment was tactfully engineered by the 
government as much to appease popular uprisings in far flung areas 
as to negate the voice of dissidents. 

There are, however, three visible sections of viable opposition 
that might pose a threat to the regime. All of them operate from outside 
Turkmenistan because in Turkmenistan itself, their functional existence 
is impossible. The government has been trying to hold them at bay by 
different tactics. These opposition groups are political emigrants living 
outside Turkmenistan, Russian and Russian-speaking population in 
Turkmenistan, whose relatives have fled harassment; and Religious 
opponents, operating from neighboring countries. It was fairly easier 
for Niyazov to handle political opposition in Turkmenistan because the 
opposition in Turkmenistan was often opposing itself, thereby 
contradicting their pronounced objectives with practical actions®. The 
leaders of most of these opposition groups were former bureaucrats 
who Niyazov knew well and _ these leaders have been envious of and 
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fighting among themselves. Whether it is Abdi Kuliev or Boris 
Shikhmuradov or Murat Esenov - all of them were once loyol to 
Nivazov as they served him as advisors in various ministries. 

Their personal political ambitions laden with envy and enmity, 
but shorn of any agenda for the future have been effectively juxtaposed 
by Niyazov, who doled out such favor to the people as supply of tree 
gas and electricity on the domestic front, and stubborn refusal of any 
IME help to ensure Turkmenistan’s neutrality in international affairs. 
These steps facilitated Nivazov’s mauling of the opposition and 
muzzling of the press. Niyazov has further endeared himself to the 
people by not endorsing family legacy as source of governance. He has 
a son named Murad, who is engaged in gas export business. Analysts 
say Murad himself is not interested in politics, but presumably he is the 
only hope and source of continuity of Nivazovism in Turkmenistan. 
Nivazov’s daughter is not talked about at all. The press sometimes 
writes about the son; but not at aJl about the daughter. Al least, till 
today, Nivazov has not groomed his children to be after political 
power, nor he is prepared to exit from the presidency by abdicating 
power in favor of someone. 


Tajikistan: Democracy of a Different Taste: 

Tajikistan is the only Central Asian country, where officially, the 
Islamic Renaissance Party has been sharing power with socialists 
turned democrats in the government’. As evident through the years 
that tollowed the Soviet break-up, tangible support of the people from 
below and less of Central control by a debilitated government plunged 
Jajikistan into five vears of civil war between 1992 and 1997. In 1997 a 
compromising accord, brokered by Iran, entailed a coalition of strange 
portical bed fellows. TFlewn out of fractious regional opposition groups, 
tee course of that civil war, Tajikistan is thus a different saga of 

cioeeracy. OF all the post-Soviet Central Asian states, Tajikis.an has a 
whew a functioning democracy, where grassroots participations are 
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evident in the pattern of existing power sharing by regional leaders of 
the country on an ethno-religious basis. The bloody years of the civil 
war has taught the country sanyuinary lessons of history and leaders 
dare not venture into the arena of alternative power sharing, lest that 
would be more disastrous than the existing one. As a result, while 
negotiating a transition from socialism through a civil war to 
democracy, Tajikistan has ensured a cooperative platform of 
participatory democracy, which in turn, has ensured so far viability of 
the regime as a functional democracy in the country. 

However, more than half a dozen specific points separate 
Tajikistan from other Central Asian countries in the region that are 
intrinsically imbedded in the obvious nature of its transition. First, no 
other country in Central Asia experienced a bloody civil war as did 
Tajikistan after the Soviet disintegration. Second, no other country was 
a frontline, vulnerable state to Afghan political volatility as did 
Tajikistan in pre and post-Soviet years. Third, in no other Central Asian 
country a whole contingent of nearly 20,000 Russian troops were 
stationed as did the 201% division of the Russian army in Tajikistan 
through the post Soviet year’s right up until February, 2005. Fourth, no 
other country in Central Asia was as religiously and fundamentally 
ripened as was Tajikistan with her Islamic fervor rising high. Fifth, 
there is no other post-Soviet country in Central Asia where an Islamic 
party legitimately shared power with old communists and new 
democrats. Sixth, no other country in the region is as much central to 
narcotic trafficking to Europe from Afghanistan as is Tajikistan. 
Seventh, Tajikistan taught Central Asia the essence of coalition politics 
as did no other country and proved in practice that a combined eftorts 
could sustain in power a seemingly diverse looking oppositions. Lastly, 
no other country save Kazakhstan is as ethnically clearly defined as 
Tajikistan in terms of the Uzbek Tajik conflict as well as North- South 
and East-West divides within the country. While Tajikistan negotiated a 
transition to its future, all these features told upon heavily on the layout 
of its governance, where unlike in other countries, such words as 
‘authoritarian’ and ‘dictatorial’ would not hold out. 
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However, the process of transformations was not that smooth. It 
involved the same elements - old communists and their opponents. The 
political dough, however, was made here of different ingredients - the 
consequences of a civil war - that provided a different taste of 
democracy. 150,000 dead, 1 million displaced and the economy 
completely shattered - these were the outcomes of Tajik civil war the 
present generation cannot easily forget®. This was why a coalition with 
cohesive objectives for the upkeep of national interests held out clearly 
in Tajikistan. It was the primordial importance of this national interest 
that influenced politics in the country. However, when the telling 
impact of narcotic business as much as Islamic revivalism swayed 
events rapidly, the country got polarized. More than half of the 
country’s able bodied citizens did not have jobs. They migrated to 
Russia to earn their living. Only in 2004 some 280 million dollars - a 
sum exceeding the annual budget of Tajikistan - were sent from Russia 
to Tajikistan by these workers through banking channels. Friction arose 
in the coalition on the eve of 2004 elections on the basis that there are 
two Tajikistan - one, the city face of it with pomp and luxury; and the 
other the village majority, who struggled in penury to keep alive the 
memorabilia of Soviet yesteryears. 

The pre-election opposition alliance in Tajikistan in 2004 was an 
effort to get together six political parties, two of which did not pass the 
rigors of registration. The remaining four were to join hands against the 
ruling partv headed by Imomali Rakhmanov of the Peoples Democratic 
party of Tajikistan although all of them discerned that singularly they 
stood no chance against the ruling party. As a result, the Islamic 
Renaissance Party entered into a pre-election alliance with the Socialist 
party and Socialist Democratic Party in an effort to ensure free and 
transparent elections. It was a conscious effort laden with contradictory 
concerns. The contradiction lay in the fact that the IRP was the only 
opposition party in the Tajik parliament. On the one hand, the IRP did 
not wish to sever its relations with the ruling party; yet contest elections 
as a representative forum of all other existing opposition parties in 
Tajikistan. On the other, that was a difficult moment, a turning point in 
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the annals of Tajik democracy that clearly implied that true democratic 
opposition is yet to emerge. The elections showed that the Islamic 
Renaissance Party, working in alliance with the ruling Peoples 
Democratic Party, could not serve the opposition objectives; nor it 
could serve as a tangible opposition front against that self same party 
in alliance with which it has ruled the country in post-civil war years. 
It also showed that all other opposition parties were in embryonic stage 
- only symbolic of the opposition with no practical presence in 
governance through the parliament. As elsewhere in Central Asia 
devoid of the mores of participatory democracy, they were at their 
inceptive stage that would take years to grow. 


Future Prospects: 

The Central Asian scenario throws little awesome prospects for 
any radical departure from the present. This ensures largely the 
continuity of present political fluidity rather than any abrupt change. 
This is simply because countries of the region are as much unprepared 
for radical change as the ruling regimes to embrace swift change. As a 
result,,we have a scenario, where people are prepared for change, but 
they are unorganized. And leaders face unorganized or mal-organized 
opposition with abominable attitude; and unwilling to embrace change. 
They take recourse to repression as the only solution to ensure their 
style of democracy. However, such a situation begets a discourse on 
democracy, regime viability and governance with regard to each 
country and specific to each of the region’s presidents. 

Thus there has been more debate about children of the 
presidents succeeding them than debates of representative grassroots 
democracy. When the real problem is fundamental about nurturing 
ethos of democracy among the grassroots population, the solution 
proffered is superficial in choosing a successor little acquainted with 
the grassroots. The schism is too vast to bridge too quickly. Central 
Asian analysts have been looking to the periphery for alternatives 
which are unavailable. Whatever is available could be summarized as 
follows: 
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First, Central Asian leaders are reluctant to eschew power. They 
search for alternatives within their family and friends surrounding 
them, while the country requires them to demonstrate vision of 
democracy for the future. Contrary to the efforts of the leaders, local 
NGOs, supported by Western countries and under the aegis of the 
United Nations are busy in setting up democratic political institutions, 
erecting the edifices of judiciary and endeavoring to ensure the 
functioning of a free press - all three aspects are presumably three 
pillars of democracy that Central Asian leaders are known to have been 
unsupportive of. The outcome is semi-structured institutions trying to 
carve out a niche for them without patronage from the state, while the 
state supports centralization of power. In fact, the region is riddled 
with a tundamental question: people’s democracy or presidential 
dictatorship and centralized economy or free market.’ 

For immediate reference comes to mind how former Russian 
president, Boris Yeltsin handled the successor issue by nominating 
Vladimir Putin first as prime Minister, who subsequently became the 
president after contesting an election. The shortcoming in_ this 
nomination was glaring if one harks back to those hoary Russian days 
when Yeltsin was unpopular. And this unpopular president picked up 
an apolitical non-entity to be his successor, struck a convenient, 
immunity deal with him for him and his family members not to be 
prosecuted for his many follies during his reign; and the Russians 
experienced a mood swing and said: Hurrah! This was Yeltsin stvle of 
democracy Russia had inculcated in the Central Asians. Much as we 
wish to emulate this style, one can recall the pernicious tenets of this 
phenomenon. After all, it is people who must elect their president 
democratically; and not the president who should nominate someone 
of his choice to be endorsed by the people. 

The second choice is the Caucasian syndrome: Aliev after Aliev 
in Azerbaijan and Saakshashvli after Shevardnadze in Georgia. While 
Aliev’s was a transfer of power within the family, Georgia’s case was 
gory and gruesome. One recalls how gloriously Eduard Shevardnadze 
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returned from Moscow to Georgia on 7 March, 1992 to the applause of 
a cheering crowd to pilot a battered Georgia!® and then 
unceremoniously he was shown the path of exit in 2004. From the 
vantage point of Georgia’s rose revolution or Ukraine’s pink 
revolution, Azerbaijan’s smooth transfer of power within the familv 
holds emulative allurement for Central Asian presidents, much as they 
may not wish to face a Tulip revolution of the Kyrgyz magnitude. 

The third choice is Russia’s emulative Putin phenomenon. 
Russia has been haunting Central Asia like none other. Putin had 
successfully contested a presidential reelection in 2004; and 2008 
upcoming elections in Russia remains in the domain of question marks 
because Article 81(3) of the Russian Constitution states that “one and 
the same person cannot hold the office of president of the Russian 
Federation for more than two terms running’'(11) While this 
constitutional provision is a wee bit disturbing to Central Asian 
presidents, some of whom have declared themselves president for life, 
they would prefer to wait and watch the Putin phenomenon unfold in 
2008 to decide upon their future course of action. The February, 2005 
regime change in Kyrgyzstan has turned paramount political 
apprehensions about successors into profound political fears for all 
leaders!2.(12) 1€ 15 years of Akaev’s rule in the “island of democracy” 
comes to an abrupt end by 5000 determined demonstrators, who 
stormed the Bishkek White House, can authoritarian regimes such as of 
Niyazov and Karimov be far behind? The Putin phenomenon of 2008 
would certainly prove to be a belated escape route to the future. 

The final and the best option is to go the disappointed people, 
beg their forgiveness for the follies ot the past, appeal to them to forget 
the trauma of transition, convince them about the emerging political 
polyphony in a civil society, explain to them the vast difference 
between politics and economics of the socialist era and now seek fresh 
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ballot of legitimacy, of course with a change. After all it is they who are 
supreme in a democracy; and the presidents are their servants to serve 
them; and not lord over them. However, this is the only way out for 
Central Asian presidents for their safe and immune exit from politics to 
retirement. Meanwhile, they can take steps to groom political 
successors, corresponding to various stages of governance with clear- 
cut, short, medium and long term objectives in such a fashion as: 
immediate successors to take over, middle aged political cadres to work 
for the prosperity of their countries at varied levels on various jobs; and 
grassroots level workers to create sound political base for a future civil 
saciety. This job is too difficult to undertake, but it is never too late to 
make a beginning. 


GEOPOLITICS, VIOLENCE AND REGIME CHANGE 
IN CENTRAL ASIA 
Prof. Shams ud Din Ahmad 


Introduction: 

The sudden break-up of one of the former superpowers, the 
USSR, brought about drastic changes in the post-Second World War 
balance of power system affecting the interests of a large number of 
countries. The emergence of the predominantly Muslim but, in fact, 
multi-ethnic and multi-religious Central Asian republics (CARs) added 
a new strategic dimension to the geopolitics of. the Eurasian landmass 


and the countries located in its immediate neighbourhood!: 


History of Central Asia: 

Lying as it does at the crossroads of Eurasia, Central Asia is the 
pivot of Asia. It is one of the most ancient cradles of civilizations. 
During its long history, it witnessed the rise and fall of many empires: 
the Kushans, Bactrians, Greeks, Persians, Chinese, Arabs, Mongol- 
Tatars and the Russian-Soviet. Before the time of Christ, the Greeks 
were known of the great Bactrian Kingdom to which modern Central 
Asia constituted an important segment. After the Christ, the region 
went through a variety of influences from the south. The Buddhists, 
Zoroastrians, Manicheans and Nestorian Christians traveled along the 
famous Silk Road to which were connected India and the Middle East. 
All of them left their marks on Central Asia. The Silk Road enabled 
east-west and north-south traffic of goods and ideas. Islam is the latest 
religion to reach Central Asia. Much has been said about the force of 
arms in spreading Islam but large number of analysts agrees that Islam 
spread in Central Asia due to missionary activities, madrassa 
education, alms houses and trading and sufistic activities. Within 100 
years of the passing away of the Prophet Mohammad (PBUH), i.e. by 
750, the Arab Muslims expanded their political influence far beyond the 


!Shams-ud-Din, “India and Central Asia”, /Vorld Focus, August, 1999, Vol.19,  No.20, 
p QO 
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Arab lands. Consequently, their rule spread over a vast area including 
Central Asia. The first to embrace Islam were the Persians who were 
defeated in a series of battles during 637-651. Being more numerous 
than the Arabs with a strong tradition of kingship and bureaucracy 
going back to many centuries, the Persians altered the character of 
Islam in southwest Asia. From the 11" century onwards, the Islamic 
world was increasingly dominated by the Turkish dynasties who even 
went as far as Algeria and Bengal. But the Central Asians farthest from 
the borders of Islamic lands retained their traditional beliefs even after 
converting to Islam. 

During the 13th century, the region came under the hegemony of 
the Mongols and Tatars who pillaged and devastated the centres of 
Islamic learning and culture. But soon after their conquest, the Mongol 
nomadic hordes reelised the significance of Islam for maintaining and 
consolidating their power. Eventually, they converted to Islam which in 
turn gave leyitimacy to their rule. It was not something a novel 
development. For instance, according to Seved Mohammad Khatami, 
“a mere forty years after the coming of Islam, in the period known as 
the Rashid Caliphate, authoritarianism of a more dangerous form came 
to govern the destiny of the Islamic community, for the time 
authoritarianism and tyranny adopted the guise of Islamic legitimacy”?. 

Even the descendants of the Mongols and Tatars in Central Asia 
retained their traditional beliefs to a great deal. Volga Tatars converted 
the Kazak and Kyrgyz of the steppes to Islam only in the 18" and early 
19% centuries, thanks to the policies of Catherine II] of Russia (1762-96), 
who apparently hoped that [slam would soften the otherwise volatile 
population and make them more receptive to the Tsarist Empire. The 
Kazakhs and Kyrgyz even today, retain much of their pre-Islamic way 
of dite including, eatensive personal independence of women so 
characteristic of steppe socicties, 

Central Asians are predominantly Siamiis of the Flanafite school 
of thoustht Sluis form a small minority in some of the old towns like 
Bukhara and Samarqand and Pamir mountain region of modern 
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Tajikistan. Sufism not only played a significant role in the expansion of 
Islam in Central Asia but also kept it alive during the period of Sov iet/ 
Communist rule. 

Central Asia is not such a homogenous belt of Muslim nations, 
as is projected by many analysts. While important religions and 
cultural threads run through the fabric of the region, the region's 
complexity is marked by its diversity and lack of uniform views. 
Among the most distinct differences, which characterise Central Asia, is 
the Turkish/Persian cultural and linguistic divide. The region is 
dominated by the Turkish speaking population, which inhabit four of 
the five states (CIS) of the region. The Persians mostly reside in 
Tajikistan, Bukhara and Samarqand,; the latter two form a part of the 
present-day Uzbekistan. In addition, the region’s population is a mix of 
indigenous and migratory groups. The population is, as such, 
categorised into two groups, nomadic and sedentary, though 
nomadism was suppressed by the great Communist leader Joseph 
Stalin at a great human cost. The nomadic people occupied the 
northern steppes of the present day Kazakhstan and Kyrgyzstan and 
the extreme south of Turkmenistan, while settled communities 
generally remained in Uzbekistan and Tajikistan. Usually, the nomadic 
people were less orthodox in their interpretation and practice of Islam, 
while people of the more settled areas were devout in adherence to 
Islamic traditions. 

Thus, Central Asia once belonged to a common _ Islamic 
civilisation that encompassed Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan, pre-partition 
India, Eastern Turkestan (Xinjiang), the Caucasus and the Volga Tatar 
region. Whether this distinctive character is likely to have any influence 
on the shaping up of national contours of Central Asian republics is a 
debatable issue. There is no consensus among the Central Asian 
scholars on their common achievements in the past. The people of each 
republic have their own assessments which are based on their collective 
memories. Consequently, their interpretation and recoliections of the 
past are at variance. 

The disintegration of the former Soviet Union in December 1991 
was an occasion of rejoice and celebration in many parts of the world. 
But the ruling elites of the Central Asian republics were nervous, shaky 
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and uncertain about the future of the region. They had no idea and 
experience of governing independent states. They had no knowledge of 
international politics, democracy and complexities of civil societies and 
had no armed forces to protect and defend their borders, sovereignty 
and freedom. Their economy was in shambles. Whereas world was 
expecting swift transformation from centralised economy to market 
economy and from totalitarian political system to liberal democracy, 
the Central Asian ruling elite were wary of opening up. In the name of 
stability, they became more authoritarian and shunned any political 
change. The protestations of good-will and friendship from Western 
and Islamic world did not boost their sagging confidence. The 
resurgence of Islam, fear of ethnic conflict, exodus of trained Russian 
man-power, all added to their woes. To cap it all, the un-ending civil 
war at their door-step in Afghanistan posed serious threat to the fragile 
stability of the region. . 

Moreover, the break-up of the Soviet Union, once again, 
unleashed a race or one may call it scramble for control and domination 
among great powers particularly United States followed by Russia, 
China, Britain, France and Germany. The neighbouring countries Iran, 
Afghanistan, Turkey, Saudi Arabia and India contributed their ideas 
and values for shaping the future of the newly independent republics 
so as to have a reasonable share in the huge hydrocarbons and other 
strategic minerals richly found in the region. According to one estimate 
the region has the following proven and possible reserves of oil and 
gas: 

Table-P 
_ Oil and Natural gas reserves in Central Asia and Caspian Sea 
Oil Reserves 


Proven Oil reserves 10 billion barrels 
Possible Oi] reserves 233 billion barrels 
Total Oil reserves 243 billion barrels 
Gas Reserves 
Proven gas reserves 170.4 Tef (trillion cubic feet) 
Possible gas reserves 293 Tcf 





3 Oil and Gas Journal, Energy Information. 
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Total gas reserves 463.4 Tcf 

Before attempting to analyse the attempts at regime change let 
us have a clear idea of the geopolitics of Central Asia. Sir Halford 
Mackinder, the profounder of geopolitical theory of the Heartland 
described Central Asian landmass as “the Geographical Pivot of 
History”. He visualised that this pivotal region in the Eurasian 
Heartland was likely to become the fulcrum of world power. He further 
elaborated that "the ability to efficiently administer the Eurasian 
heartland would give the dominant power decisive influence over the 
entire world". Historically, Central Asia did witness the rise and fall of 
mighty empire builders. In his book The Grand Chessboard, Zbigniew 
Brzezinski, the former National Security Advisor to the US President 
Jimmy Carter wrote: “Ever since the continents started interacting 
politically some five hundred years ago, Eurasia has been the centre of 
world power. Russia, Austro-Hungary, France, Germany, all wanted to 
dominate this bizarre landscape ranging from the French shores of the 
Atlantic down to the Persian Gulf, and then from the Chinese 
landmass, the Central Asia, the Black Sea, the Turkish Straits and the 
Suez 4.) 

Describing Central Asia and Caucasus as a "global zone of 
percolating violence", Brzezinski said that the break-up of the Former 
Soviet Union has given the United States an opportunity to dominate 
Eurasian heartland and become the sole hegemonic power and deny 
any significant influence to Russia, China and Iran. 

It will be appropriate, at this stage that we should have some 
idea of contours and characteristics of “this bizarre landscape” which is 
seen by geopolitical theorists and military strategists endowed with 
mystical powers that its control is supposed to empower the controlling 
state to dominate the world. Central Asia and Caucasus cover a vast 
landmass comprising oases, deserts, steppes and mountains which 
extend eastward from the Black Sea to the Western frontiers. of the 
dynamic People's Republic of China and southward from Ural and the 


4 See Igor Torbakov, "Examining Old Concept about Caucasus and Central Asia", 
Eurasia Insight, 17 Feb, 2004. 
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Kazakh steppes to the Pamirs. To be more precise, the five republics of 
Central Asia, Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan and 
Tajikistan, are surrounded by Russia in the north, China in the east, 
Afghanistan and Islamic Republic of Iran in the south and Trans- 
Caucasian republic of Azerbaijan in the west. The large oil and natural 
gas deposits are found in Kazakhstan, Turkmenistan and Uzbekistan. 
The region is also richly endowed with many other strategic mineral 
deposits including gold, chrome, tungsten, uranium, to name a few. 
The percentage of arable land and natural resources found in the five 
republics are given in the following Table: 

Table-II 

Arable Land and Natural Resources 


Name of Republic Arable Land Natural Resources 
(Percent) 
Kazakhstan 15 Oil, iron ore, gold, uranium, etc 
Kyrgyzstan 7 Gold, some deposit of oil & gas, mercury, 
zinc, etc. 
Tajikistan 6 Hydropower, uranium, mercury, led, etc. 
Turkmenistan 3 Petroleum gas, coal, sulpher and salt. 
Uzbekistan 10 Natural gas, oil, coal, gold, uranium, silver, 


copper, etc 
Central Asia as a whole is a sparsely populated region with the 
exception of Ferghana Valley which was divided by the Soviets when 
they carved out ethno-national republics and distributed them among 
the three sister republics of Uzbekistan, Tajikistan and Kyrgyzstan. The 
total population of the five Central Asian republics is approximately 55 
million of which approximately 20 per cent are concentrated in the 
Ferghana Valley. 
Another politically significant feature of population of Central 
Asia is the transnational character of major ethnic groups. The Uzbeks, 
Tajiks, Kazakhs, Uighur and Russians are all transitional communitics 
scattered in the Central Asian republics as well as in the neighbouring 
countries of Afghanistan, China and Russia. These factors add to the 
woes of the ruling elite, apart from creating tensions and conflict with 
the neighbouring countries. For instance, there is growing 
fraternization between major ethnic groups of Central Asia across 
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national borders, While Russia supports the case for dual citizenship of 
Central Asian Russians and it views the deepening of relations among 
transnational Turkic communities as an indicator of pan-Turkism. 
Undoubtedly, there was a brief phase of euphoria in Turkey and the 
four Turkic republics of Central Asia about the deepening of relations 
between them and the adoption of the Turkish model of development. 
But this died down as each of the Central Asian republics finally went 
on its own path. 


While Kyrgyzstan transformed the republic into what the former 
President of the Republic Askar Akayaf called Central Asian 
Switzerland by adopting certain democratic features in his governance. 
These include a relatively independent press, growth of civil society, 
non-governmental and foreign sponsored organisations, legal political 
parties, etc. On the other extreme, Saparmurad Niyazov President of 
Turkmenistan established his personal dictatorship allowing no space 
for any opposition, media or pressure groups. Tajikistan, after 
undergoing a phase of civil war, formed a coalition government which 
has a predefined restricted democratic feature. Kazakhstan and 
Uzbekistan fall much below the expectation and standard of 
democracy, Uzbekistan tilting more toward authoritarianism than 
Kazakhstan. Whatever is the rationale of stability and development or 
threat from Islamic radical groups calling for the overthrow or the 
corrupt regimes controlled by the former communist leadership, the 
West has been constantly criticising the violations of human highs, lack 
of freedom to political parties and suppression of the civil societies. 


For the last several vears certain Western think-tanks and 
propagandists were predicting the fall of Saparmurad Niyaoz’s regime, 
while in the aftermath of the 9/11 vicious terrorist attack on the World 
Trade Centre in New York and Pentagon in Washington the US sought 
cooperation in its war against terrorism For instance, the US President 
George W. Bush addressing the world community on September 20, 
2001 said, “Fither you be with us or with terrorists. Choose. And to 
those that choose wrongly, Beware’>. The leaders of the world in 
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varying degrees and tones condemned the terrorist attack of September 
11. The US demanded from the Taliban regime of Afghanistan to hand- 
over Osama bin Laden, the alleged leader of the global terrorist 
network Al-Quaeda, operating from the hide-outs of Tora-Bora in 
Afghanistan or face the consequences of sheltering the terrorists. As the 
Taliban refused to hand over Osama bin Laden and close his Al-Quaeda 
network in Afghanistan, the US sought military bases in Pakistan, and 
the Central Asian republics. Initially, the Central Asian republics were 
reluctant fearing Russia would have objection to the US military 
presence in the region but when Russia gave them green signal, four 
Central Asian republics, Tajikistan, Uzbckistan, Kyrgyzstan and 
Kazakhstan provided military bases on their territories. The US and its 
Western allies thus entered Central Asia without any protest or 
murmur “to efficiently administer” the region and the world at large as 
advocated by Brzezinski. Soon thereafter during the years 2002-03, the 
US Administration toned down its criticism of lack of democracy and 
alleged human right violations in Central Asia, particularly in 
Uzbekistan and described the Islam Karimov’s regime as a stabilising 
factor in the region. Pauline Jones Loung and Erika Weinthal described 
the new relationship forged by the US with Uzbekistan as a marriage of 
convenience.” The new relationship involves a direct exchange of 
strategic resources. Uzbekistan, which has the best transport facilities, 
air bases, and military capabilities in the region, has allowed the United 
States to station troops, airplanes and helicopters at the Uzbek air base 
and to use Uzbek territory to launch offensive strike on Afghanistan®”. 
On the eve of i3th anniversary of Independence of Uzbekistan, the 
Uzbek authorities claimed that consequent upon its cooperation in the 
war against international terrorism, "the West, the United States in 
particular, realized the importance of Uzbekistan in regional security 
architecture and secured a Treaty on Strategic Partnership with it...At 
the same time Uzbekistan took an active role in the Shanghai 
Cooperation Organization known to have played a vital role in 
ensuring the regional security and fostering multilateral cooperation 


Greater Middle East, London 2003, p 1. 
® American Journal Foreign Affairs, March/April, 2002 
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among the participating countries". However, it seems that the US 
Administration did not relish the idea of Uzbekistan’ riding on two 
horses. Moreover, Uzbekistan is reported to have imposed certain 
restrictions on the operation from Khanabad Airbase, particularly 
during the nights. Similarly, to neutralise the presence of US military 
base at Manas International Airport, Kyrgyzstan allowed the Russian to 
establish a military base nearby, the West, particularly the USA felt 
jittery. This led to misunderstanding, whereas the USA was looking for 
efficiently administering and patrolling the region without anv 
hindrance it found constrained by the policies of Kyrgyzstan and 
Uzbekistan. In Kyrgyzstan, the West found a fertile ground to play 
under the garb of supporting civil society, NGOs, many of them 
American funded. Taking advantage of electoral malpractices in 
Kyrgyzstan, the opponents of President Askar Akayaf mobilised and 
staged massive demonstrations in the southern cities of Osh and 
Jalalabad which ultimately spread to the Capital Bishkek leading to the 
overthrow of the 14 vear rule of President Akayaf on March 24, 2005. 
By the Western media it was hailed as the “Tulip Revolution” as has 
been the case in the fledgling 'democracies' of Georgia in November 
2003 and Ukraine in November-December 2004 which was described as 
“Rose” and “Orange” revolutions respectively. All these so-called 
revolutions brought to power pro-western leaders. However, Kumar 
Bekbolotov, a representative from the Institute for War and Peace 
Reporting in Bishkek, completely rejected the idea of calling the 
overthrow of the President Akayaf's regime as revolution. Quite a 
number of Western NGOs claimed that they had funded the groups 
who had organised the overthrow of President Akayaf. 

Two months later, ie, May 12-13, 2005, a band armed guerrillas, 
believed to be members of the banned organisation Islamic Movement 
of Uzbekistan, attacked the prison and the buildings of regional 
departments of Interior Ministry in Andjijan to liberate fellow 
guerrillas. They killed the prison guards and forced open the Prison's 
Gate, released their fellows and several hundred other prisoners. In the 
ensuing gun-battle, hundreds of prisoners and the Uzbek security 
personnel were killed. The Uzbek troops regained the control of the 
prison and other buildings within 24 hours and claimed that less than 
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200 people were killed, about a hundred guerrillas and prisoners were 
recaptured. However, some human right activists and Western experts 
claimed that more than 1500 people were killed. 

The United States and other Western observers refused to 
believe the version of the Uzbek authorities and relied more on the 
account given by human right activists and western journalists. As 
against this Russia, China, Iran and others including the Shaikhul- 
Azhar, Cairo accepted the Uzbek government's version and denounced 
the terrorists’ attack in Andijan. Whether the guerrillas had stormed the 
regional security departments in Andijan or they had the support and 
back of their external master, we would never know. Richard Weltz 
wrote: "Uzbekistan shares some characteristics that contributed to the 
collapse of the incumbent regimes in Georgia, Ukraine, and most 
recently Kyrgyzstan. In particular, the current Uzbek government is 
similarly politically repressive, economically ineffective and plagued by 
corruption...But the conditions in Uzbekistan differ in two important 
respects from the pre-revolutionary situations in other states. First, 
Uzbekistan lacks a credible opposition movement or leader. Whereas, 
other former Soviet republics allowed independent civil society, 
including foreign non-governmental organisations (NGOs), some room 
to maneuver, Uzbek President Islam Karimov has suppressed all his 
important domestic opposition for years...7" 

Addressing a Press Conference on May 14, 2005 on the events of 
Andijan Uzbekistan, President Islam Karimov said, “the most 
important factors which led to the collapse of regime in Georgia, 
Ukraine and Kyrgyzstan were discontent of the population and the 
weakness or absence of authority to deal with extra-ordinary situations, 
and external forces can use these conditions to reach their objectives. 
They can manipulate such conditions in order to bring leadership 
changes”. He warned that "attempts to develop democracy, attempts to 
sped up the process of democracy on countries which are stil far from 
the ideals or standards of democracy, or attempts to implant these 
processes artificially, may lead to a situation which can be used by third 





~ ‘Central Asia's Challenging March towards Democracy" Central Asia -Catcasis 
Anmtyst, June 29, 2005. 
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force. I call this third force-radical Islam®". While President Islam 
Karimov did not directly accuse any Western country or Western 
funded NGOs, he gave enough hints that his government was well 
aware of their activities. 

The US Administration and several American NGOs severely 
criticised the alleged massacre by the Uzbek troops and they organised 
several fund raising campaigns for the victims of the Andijan violence. 
However, emboldened by the support given by Russia, China and the 
Shanghai Cooperation Organisation, both the Uzbek and _ the 
Kyrgyzstan governments asked the Americans to shut down their 
military bases in their respective countries. Alarmed by this sudden 
and strong reaction, the US Defence Secretary, Rumsfield rushed to 
Bishkek and Dushanbe and persuaded the new government of 
Kyrgyzstan not to insist on the closure of US Airbase at Manas 
International Airport. He promised to enhance the Aid to Bishkek. 
However, as the relations between the US and the Uzbeks had nose 
dived, he did not visit Tashkent. Recently The Uzbek Senate has ratified 
the decision to close the US Air-Base at Khanabad and has given six 
months notice for the withdrawal of the US contingent. Whether the 
Uzbeks have taken this extreme step on their own or they have done so 
under the pressure of Russia and China, the US is unlikely to leave 
Uzbekistan without punishing the Islam Karimov's regime. From their 
entrenched positions in Kyrgyzstan and other neighbouring states, 
Tajikistan and Afghanistan, they would continue to harass and foment 
trouble in Uzbekistan. Will Russia and China bail out Islam Karimov 
from the Amcrican strategic noose? If they do it, it would certainly 
generate a great heat in the Western world but the Americans would 
have no option except to honorably withdraw from the entire region for 
the time being and watch for new opportunities to unfold for the 
realisation of their cherished dream of "efficiently administering the 
region" in order to rule over the entire world! 


8 Michact Hirsh, “Bush and the World”, Foretgn Affairs, 10 September, 2002, Vol 81, no 
2, p 19, 


EMERGENCE & ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
DEMOCRACY IN MONGOLIA 
Dr Rafiuddin Makhdumi 


During the last decade of the 20 century dramatic changes 
took place in many countries of the world after the collapse of the 
U.SS.R. A striking example of transformation towards democracy 
also took place in Mongolian People’s Republic in 1990. Since then 
Mongolian transition to democracy has Been remarkable keeping in 
view the implementation of political and economic reforms. After 
seven decades of Communist rule, Mongolia’s first multiparty 
elections took place in the year 1990. Thereafter a new constitution 
was adopted in February1992!. It was a big achievement and since 
then Mongolia has become tree particularly from the erstwhile Soviet 
system. The Soviet system had played key role in the formulation of 
the Mongolian foreign policy and had shaped economy as well as the 
socio- political system of the country. In making of the new 
constitution not only historical wisdom but even geographical realism 
has been incorporated?, as it incorporated four fundamental changes: 

1 Democracy 

2 Humane Rights? 


' The constitution of Mongolia, Ulaan Baatar, 1992. 

* Geographically or more precisely geopolitically Mongolia is sandwiched between 
China aind Russia and this fact has been very well emphasized in the various 
articles of the new constitution. Article 1V, emphasizes the territorial integrity and 
frontiers which shall be safeguarded by law. Article V further substantiates by 
adding that the “land, its subsoil, water, fauna and flora and other natural 
resources shall be subjected to national sovereignty and state protection”. Having 
vast land with rich natural resources Mongolia has attracted the ambitious 
Russian and Chinese policy makers and strategists to increase their power and 
influence. History attests all this very lucidly with seen and unseen waves of 
migration from these neighbouring countries. 

* The world wide concern about the human rights and freedom is amply reflected 
and given respect through various articles in the chapter two of the constitution. 
Mongolians in the past had the image of as cruel and barbarians but they are 
humane and have wide range concern and respect for the vital issues concerning 
the human rights, not within the confines of Mongolia but also at the global level. 
Article XIX further elaborates it by adding that the; “ state shall be responsible to 
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3 Free Market Economy 

4 Independent Foreign Policy* 
Tke adoption of the new constitution was a major step towards 
strengthening democracy. It allowed election on multiparty system to 
govern the country, with a parliament, [kh Hural, a single chamiber 
with 76 members, for a four year term>. The President is the head of 
the state and the Prime Minister the head of the government. | 


The Elections in Mongolia: 

Even before the adoption of the new constitution the first 
multiparty election was held in July 1990 wherein the Mongolian 
People’s Revolutionary Party (MPRP) secured 60% votes while as the 
opposition got 40% for the constitution of the parliament. This was the 
historic movement and paved the way for the growth of democracy in 
the country®. 

After the adoption of the new constitution in January 1992 
fresh elections were held in June for the 76 members of the [kh Hural. 
Ten parties had registered for the June 1992 elections but the results 

were surprising as the ruling Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party 


the citizens for the creation of economic, social, legal and other guarantees 
ensuring human rights and freedom”. This could be the gift of the great tradition 
and unwritten law of the nomadic culture of Mongolia, which imparts sense of co- 
existence and concern for other human beings. 
Most dominant factor in the foreign policy framework is the national security of Mongolia 
as per Article IV (1) of the constitution. It is the most important concern and needs to be 
protected through the basic rationale of the foreign policy by giving proper care to internal 
and exiernal factors affecting security. The security of the existence of Mongolia also 
expects to uphold universally accepted principles of the contemporary international law in 
relation with any state and makes other observe them e.g. through UN and other 
international institutions aimed at strengthening world peace and security as well as protect 
the legal foundation for the unilateral or collective protection of the country from 
aggression in conformity with Article 51 of the UN Charter. It also promotes and 
endeavour strategic stability and reliable system of strengthening peace and security in 
Asia and Pacific, particularly in Northeast and Central Asia. The focus is particularly 
placed on a mechanism for the ensuring regional security. 
© Jufor’@GeographylO.com, p 3. 
“The newly elected parliament members met on the 4» September 1990 and elected 
P Ochirbat as President of Mongolia and Dashiym Dyambasuren of the 
Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party as the new Prime Minister.® 
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won 71 seats including one independent candidate’. However, the 
results showed that even though the ruling party had got a healthy 
percentage of the votes polled yet the opposition parties were not 
lagging behind if their percentage of the votes was counted together, 
as is revealed by the following table: 


Name of the Party ““*age of Votes 
Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party 56.95 
Mongolian Democratic Party 17.50 
Social Democrat 10 
Other Parties and independents 15 


After completing the four year term, elections for the new 
parliament were held in 1996. All the major political parties took part 
in the general election, like Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party 
(MPRP), The Mongolian Democratic Party (MDP), The Mongolian 
Social Democratic Party (MSDP), the Mongolian National Progress 
Party (MPP), The Mongolian Green party (MGP). The third general 
election, however, changed the political scenario of the country as the 
opposition formed a democratic coalition and won the elections over 
the MPRP by taking 51 seats out of 7. The representation of the 
MPRP decreased trom 71 to 23 seats as the National Democratic Party 
won 34 seats, the Mongolian Social Democratic Party 13. seats, 
independent candidates got 3 seats and one seat was won by the 
Conservative United Traditional Party. The Democratic Union's 
success is attributed to the activities of the domestic as well as foreign 
nongovernmental organisations which initiated the Voter Education 
Project®. This produced the country’s first coalition government but 


‘ 


” At the first session of the Aural held from July 20-August 22 the Mongolian 
People’s Revolutionary Party nominated Punt Sagiin Jasrai as their new 
Prime Minister who headed the 16 member council of ministers. 

* One of the non governmental organizations in Mongolia is Konrad Adrenauer 
Stiftung, which initiated the Voter Education Project to promote efterts to come 
out of the respective places te vote, The International Republic Institute in 
Washington D.C. provided the assistance in campaign strategy to convince the 
opposition about the formation of the coalition government and how to appreech 
the voters, Far buster becuse Peoie, March 1997, p19 
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the transition from MPRP to Democratic Union proved to be peaceful 
and smooth, an impertant step towards democracy. 

The fourth general election was held on 24 July, 2000. In this 
election MPRP swept the polls and secured 72 out of 76 parliamentary 
seats while as Mongolian Democratic New Socialist Party, Mong: lian 
National Democratic Party and Religious Party, Civil Will Party and 
Green Partv and one independent candidate got one seat each. This 
time parliament was represented by a cross section of the society and 
among them were 7 females, 20 engineers, 11 teachers, 3 agronomists, 
3 journalists, 10 lawvers, 10 economists and 9 medical doctors. 

In the 2004 general elections MPRP lost half of the seats that it 
had won in the previous parliament while the opposition gained 36 
seats and the remaining 4 seats were bagged by the independent 
candidates. 


Support for Development of Democracy: 

The process of transition form a satellite state of the Soviet 
Union to an independent and democratic country in Mongolia has 
been achieved in a commendable way. This is positive and worth 
emphasizing, particularly as the country was struggling with 
considerable economic and social problems. The constitution adopted 
in 1992 is based on democratic values and humane rights. However, 
the politicians and employees in the public sector were not 
accustomed to working in a democracy and often lacked the 
qualification and experience to run a democracy. With the result the 
politicians and civil servants were not capable of asserting their rights 
visa-via the central government and the local governments. To equip 
them trainings were provided by the Swedish experts to the 
politicians and civil servants and as such they are now better 
equipped to work in a democracy and have build up an active 
association of local authorities to help and contribute to strengthen the 
development of democracy in the country’. To train politicians and 
civil servants the consultants train senior trainers which in turn recruit 
train guide and support approximately 140 local trainers. In turn the 


” file// C:document-Sida htm, 9/3/2005, p 1. 
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local trainers train some 3000 selected officials in the regional and 
local councils, high level civil servants in the public administration 
and representatives of the NGO's in all the provinces of Mongolia 
including the capital city Ulaan Baatar. Among other things this 
association is contributing to the Mongolian Association of Local 
Authorities (MALA), which is offering advisory services and technical 
assistance to political activists and parties since 1992. It has the 
objective of developing methods for making surveys on local politics 
and public administration which is beiny, jointly sponsored by the 
Swedish and Mongolia Governments!”, 

Another organization is International Republican Institute 
Mongolia which has offered training and technical assistance to 
Mongolia’s political parties and members’ since1992. These trainings 
have covered a full range of political party functions such as grass 
root organization, party building, message design and 
communications. The IRI has provided technical assistance to [kh 
Hural to raise ethic standards and to develop procedural legislation. 
The institute is actively engaged in implementing the programme of 
parliamentary development and political party strengthening. This 
parliamentary programme assists the [kl Hural in discharging the 
responsibilities more effectively. Further activities included working 
with the political parties to encourage an open and pluralistic political 
system that helps in moving away from the prominent one party 
system Mongolia had for decades. For instance, the Motherland- 
Democracy Coalition (MDC) and formerly Communist Party- MPRP 
was helped in the campaign techniques and shaping political 
messages. Further IRI trained election agents in all the provinces for 
the June 2004 parliamentary and May 2005 presidential elections". 


Democratic Demonstrations: 

The transition to democracy in the country has been steady. It 
did not take much time for the people to come out of the communist 
influence where the dissent was a crime. The governments and their 
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political policies appeared to be less draconian even in the early years 
of the democracy than the era of one party system during the 
Communist rule. For example, Government's reaction to the hunger 
strike in April 1994 against the corruption revealed its toleration of 
dissent as Prime Minister Jasrai did not sent troops to remove the pro- 
democratic supporters from the main square in the capital Ulaan 
Baatar, instead the Government negotiated with the strikers and 
pledged to investigate the cases of official corruption. To cover such 
demonstrations access to media was guaranteed by amendment to the 
laws to make them truly reflect the popular vote. Similarly the 
government diffused rather than suppressed the teachers strike in 
1995 and thus granted a 40 % increase in their salary <ne what 
could have been more tumultuous crises. 

During the second term of the MPRP’ rule after 2000, pro- 
democracy activists mobilized the people to resist any action by the 
government to roll back the reforms. Opposition parties and NGO’s 
had asserted that the government was stiffing the dissent and 
manipulating the media but Official spokesman countered that the 
government is merely upholding the law. However, demonstrations 
were allowed to be held and many times demonstrators expressed 
their sentiments on the play cards as; NO PLACE FOR COMMUNISM IN 
MONGOLIA, DEMOCRACY IN DANGER and STOP USING POLICE AS A 
WEAPON ?. 

In March 2005 thousands of Mongolians marched in front of 
the Parliament (the Grey House -the Mongolian White House) in the 
Sukhbatar Square demanding more democratic rights in a protest 
inspired by the popular revolt in Kyrgyzstan which led to ouster of 
the President Akayey there. The protest was organized by Just Society 
Civic Movement ( JSCM) that claimed to have no ties with any of the 
political parties, including the Ex-communists which have been out of 
power since losing the national elections in mid- 2004. They 
demanded the removal of corrupt officials and an investigation into 
former Prime Minister Nambaryn Enkhbayar’s working and the 
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diversion of 2.9 million US dollars of public funds!3. Enkhbayar, who 
is currently the President of Mongolia, was accused of controlling and 
manipulation the media in his favour during the elections last year. 
Such demonstration in support of more democracy and transparency 
continue to play important role for the upkeep and development of 
democracy in Mongolia. They also help in gaining the attention of the 
international community towards a country that receives little of it. 


Governments and their Policies: 

After the adoption of the new constitution the new government 
was able to reduce the inflation from 320% in 1992 to about 70 % in 
1994 after breaking away from the previously adopted Soviet system 
of economic structure. The gross domestic products rebounded from 
the losses in the period 1990-1992 to modest gains in 199414, Consumer 
goods were more readily available and rationing of products was 
abandoned, though prices on such essential items as meat and flour 
increased. Privatization of small scale enterprises persisted but 
privatization of large companies lagged. Herders also increased the 
number of their herds to satisfy the demand for the wool in the 
international market. Grants of aid from the Japan, United States and 
other European countries and credits from Russia also benefited the 
government. 

Yet the government did not cope effectively with several 
problems. Real wages had not kept up with inflation and 
unemployment had continued to rise. Officials estimated 7 % 
unemployment but it was more than 20 %. Another problem was the 
decline in the government revenue because of the growing private 
sector economic activity in the agriculture and trade, and banking 
largely escaped taxation!5. The resulting revenue shortfalls led to 
sharp reduction in the budgetary allocations for educational, medical, 
and social services. These services which had been the pride of 
Communist era in Mongolia declined. Medicines were in short 


Gateway Pundit, March27, 2005, p 1. 
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supply; the rate of infant mortality rose and at least 15% of the 
children of 8-15 years of age were not attending the schools, partly 
because of the inadequate classroom facilities and teachers, and partly 
because of the newly imposed fee structure. With declining 
government revenue, the stipend for the elderly, poor, widow, and 
orphans began to disintegrate. One foreign observer noted in the 1995 
that the country lacks coherent and broad-based social policy to 
address these and other important issues such as health care and 
education!® Corruption and banking scandals in which nepetism and 
favoritism became rampant damaged the image of the government, 

By 1996 the government faced prave crises. Corruption, 
inefficiency and mismanagement plagued the economy, with the 
result the government failec to fulfill its responsibilities. Erosion of 
social services, deterioration in the status of women, intellectuals, 
skilled workers, labour force, students and crumbling facilities for the 
medical and scientific research also contributed to the disillusionment 
with the MPRP government. Unrest and social fragmentation growing 
by the large number of abandoned children, higher rate of crime and 
prostitution, dramatic increase in the unemployment afflicted the 
town and cities which endured most of the these hardships. Despite 
these manifold problems, most observers predicted that the MPRP 
would emerge victorious in the June 1996 parliamentary election. But 
there was disillusionment among the voters. Onlv about 30 - 35 % of 
those surveyed in the pre-poll believed that the MPRP was the most 
competent of the parties to cope up with the unemployment and 
arrest the declining living standards and to bolster the economy and 
education. The survey concluded that practically all the parties have 
lost a substantial part of their electorate!’. Most of the leaders believed 
that the MPRP victory was a foregone conclusion. The two principal 
opposition parties lacking confidence in their ability to gain sufficient 
voters to defeat the MPRP joined hands together to give stiff fight to 
the ruling party in the elections, which they did and defeated the 
government in power. 


16 Asian Survey, January 1995, p 73. 
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With the defeat of the MPRP and forming of the Democratic 
Union government a new era of democracy was established in the 
country. The new government rapidly initiated steps for more free 
market economy. Privatization of enterprises, land and housing was 
the principal objectives and declared to enact laws to facilitate the 
shift in right to property. The new government emphasized the 
creation of fairer and broad based tax structure and rooting out of the 
corruption in the tax system, favorable environment for trade and 
commerce and more attention towards health, education and other 
social services. 

Under the leadership of the Prime Minister M. Enksaikhan the 
government sought to implement its election manifesto. It removed 
the controls on the energy prices leading to 50% rise in the cost of 
electricity and fuel prices. Government closed down several poorly 
managed banks associated with the opposition party members who 
accused the government of political harassment and vindictiveness. 
The government facilitated the privatization of large scale enterprises 
and in the urban areas the privatization of land and housing was also 
achieved, yet the government was still facing lot of problems. The 
prices of copper and cashmere declined, unemployment continued to 
soar and by one estimate 36 % of the population lived below poverty 
line which could not had been imagined during Communist rule. 
Natural calamities like forest fire and the epidemics like cholera 
brought havoc to the people as well to country. But at the same time 
government remained resolute in implementing the democratic and 
economic reforms and publicly acknowledged the pain its policies 
may cause to the people. 

The people in the country, however, seem to have not been 
happy with the efficiency of the government in power and as such in 
May 1997 victory of the MPRP leader N. Bagabandi in the presidential 
elections reflected some of the public’s displeasures with the policies 
of the Democratic Union’®. In the next general election the government 





'’ The MPRP presidential nominee Bagabandi, won 60% of the voles out of 85% 
turnout in an election vetted as fair by the international observers. The MPRP also 
won a series of by-elections indicating its growing popular support despite its 
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lost the power and Mr. Nambaryn Enkhbayar was sworn as the new 
Prime Minister, who was the leader of the opposition in the last 
parliament and the president of the Mongolian People’s 
Revolutionary Party. The new government took steps for the major 
macro-economic reforms. Democrats were blamed for the poor 
economic reforms and their image suffered from internal bickering. 
One of the major challenges for the Nambaryn Enkhbayar 
government voted to power was to push more vigorously the 
democratic reforms and to restore confidence of the donor countries. 
The main outcome of the government’s successful work has been the 
stable political situation and united policy of the state institutions!9. 
MPRP spent most of the country’s foreign exchange reserves paying 
off $250 million Soviet era debt to Russia there by gaining more 
respectable sovereign debt rating in the eyes of the international 
monetary agencies””. The government also encouraged new foreign 
investments in the mineral and hydro carbon wealth of the country. 
Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party approached the 2004 
elections with promises of generous government subsidies to 
unemployed heads of the household and $80 cash gifts to all 
newborns. The Democratic coalition had its own message for the 
people. Downplay in the free market policies they had pursued while 
in power, they too campaigned on the platform of the social welfare 
schemes -promising every family that their children would receive a 
monthly stipend of 10,000 tugriks ($ 8.50) per child?!. Nonetheless with 


parliamentary minority and behaved a more confidant opposition to the 
Democratic coalition. In May 1998 MPRP distanced itself from the past by 
adopting a new logo, replacing the red star by red rose (the emblem of social 
democracy). The party also passed the resolution expressing deep regrets for the 
tragic purges of the 1930s and 1940s in which tens of thousands of Mongolians 
were killed. Essentially Mongolia had moved to two party system with 
interventionist MPRP and liberal democrats sharing much common ground, 
although both the parties were ridden with factionalism so the system could prove 
unstable. The Mongol Messenger, Ulaan Baatar, May14, 2001, p 1 
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the Mongolian economy on the rebound recording gross domestic 
product of 5.5 % in the year 2003 many outsiders observers expected 
the MPFP to retain its majority in the Ikh Hural, where it held 72 seats 
out of 76 prior to June 2004 polls. But the prediction of the observers 
proved wrong. Rural voters complained of frustration with poverty; 
small and medium class businessmen complained that the MPRP 
policies favoured only the large scale entrepreneurs. People accused 
the government of lavish election campaign spending, slow pace in 
the implementation of democratic and economic reforms. The result 
was that MPRP lost the elections and Ts. Elbegdorg of the opposition 
Democratic Party with the support of independent parliamentarians 
succeeded in forming the government. The new government declared 
a policy for more political and economic reforms, like ensuring far 
better transparent electoral system, attract investors especially in 
mining sector, improve competitiveness, fight against poverty, tax 
reforms and has promised good governance. As on today they have 
yet to face the touch stone to asses their performance and delivery 
system. 


Accomplishments and Challenges: 

In the early nineties of the last century international observers 
had considered Mongolia an unlikely place for democracy to take 
root. Mongolians, however, proved them wrong aided by the strong 
sense of national identity and encouraged by ‘the political and * 
economic liberalization of Central and Eastern Europe, a region with 
which they had long been identified; Mongolia’s educated and 
motivated masses rallied for their own democratic transition. As such 
Mongolia’s political evolution since 1990 has more closely resembled 
the experience of Central Europe rather that of countries in Central 
Asia. The emergence of democratic and liberal opposition had been 
decisive not only in shaping the conduct of the ruling party early in 
the country’s transition but also in determining in the subsequent 
course of democratization. The beneficial effects on democratization 
of such factors as the choice of parliamentary form of government, 
swift formation of political parties and political consensus on major 
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areas of foreign policy have plaved their role in the democratization of 
the country. 

The strengthening of liberal. democratic political culture, 
encouraging good governance and managing the socio econumic 
concerns posed the main challenges to democracy in Mongolia. The 
institutions as autonomous think tank, universities and professional 
associations that encourage and shape public debates are not so 
vibrant and to greater extent ineffective. Need of the hour is the role 
of institutions of formal education in fostering democratic culture in 
the society. While under Communism a curriculum was enforced to 
acquaint students with the works of the Communist ideologues, no 
systematic efforts have been made to make available academic 
materials on the democracy and related topics. There is need to deal 
more effectively with corruption, increase more accountability and 
transparency in the budgetary process, strengthening the judiciary 
and rule of the law to develop more effective public administration, 
improving the standard of political conduct and to encourage the 
debate in the society on various issues political as well as social. The 
greatest challenge to the democracy in Mongolia is the consolidation 
of democracy where 30% of the population lives in poverty and 
international co-operation in the area is essential. The country 
confronts other challenges, among other things, the economic 
mismanagement and oppressive bureaucracy, which has its origin in 
the Communist era. Dealings with these challenges as well as resisting 
the cultural and political encroachment from her neighbours will not 
be an easy affair. The transitional societies of Europe and Mongolia 
are now trying to achieve what has never been done anywhere in the 
world to build a market economy and a democratic spel 
simultaneously”. 

With nine national parliamentary and presidential elections in 
about 15 years, all of them free, fair, and friendly as compared to 
elsewhere in the region, itself speak of the emergence of democracy in 
Mongolia. The political power has changed, and has passed back and 
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forth between several parties, is an indication that the country is 
advancing more strongly, more peacefully and more openly than ever. 
As in many established democracies of the world after the election, 
there were at times claims of irregularities and bogus voting, fraud 
and demand for recounts. But there was always a heavy turn out of 
the voters, as in the 2004 election 77 % were able to vote in an open 
election -with the majority choosing to cast their ballots against the 
ruling party which controlled campaign advertising and the electronic 
media. It was for the first time that hung parliament was seen in 
Mongolia. Since neither side had the 39 seats necessary to stake claim 
to form the government but the opposition Democratic Party with the 
support of independent parliamentarians succeeded in forming the 
government. This is the startling proof that emerging democracy has 
taken hold of the Asia’s most ancient traditional cultures. Thus the 
political will and civic engagement in the consolidation of Mongolian 
democracy is gaining ground. Despite the challenges of its transition 
with regard to different sectors, Mongolia is the only country in 
Central Asia and one of the few countries throughout Asia proper that 
continues to boast a pluralistic multiparty system. 


CENTRAL ASIAN REPUBLICS 
Geo-strategy and Human Security 
Prof Anuradha M. Chenoy 


The Central Asian republics that emerged as independent states 
after the Soviet disintegration in 1991 form a vast region with vast 
hydrocarbon resources and geo-political interest. This attracts the 
interests of oil companies, investing and extracting nations as well as 
great powers. This region which is in transition from a command - 
planned economy to a privatized globalised one, is fraught with 
politics of identity and ethnic nationalism, topped with authoritarian 
regimes, making it potentially a region of conflict. Indian policy 
towards these states should be based on an assessment of the objective 
situation of these states as well as the geo-political and security issues 
that confront the region. The issues are natural resources, pressures 
and geo- strategies, contradictions and contlicts, development and 
transition, and India’s role 


Natural Resources: 

The hydrocarbon reserves around the Caspian Sea Basin and 
Central Asia have attracted the attention of users, investors, oil 
companies and small & big countries. The leadership of the Caspian 
Sea Basin and Central Asian republics (CARs) have used this resource 
to strengthen their position and power. With the increase of conflict, 
competition and imperial ambitions, great power domination and 
rivalry have overtaken economic and environmental concerns and 
with that geo-politics and security issues have assumed tremendous 
importance. 

There has been speculation about the realities of hydrocarbon 
reserves around the Caspian Sea Basin and Central Asia. Questions 
have been raised whether these reserves can be transported from this 
landlocked region to where they would be commercially and 
competitively viable. Important issues of pipelines, their connections 
through unstable regimes and troubled areas have been raised. That 
the Western oil companies and world powers have pursued and 
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competed for contracts to control oil wells and pipelines reflects that 
the region holds substantial and upstream reserves. The quantum of 
the reserves held by Caspian states and Central Asian republics 
(CARs) are reflected in the given table for oversimplification: 

Table I 


The Caspian Region’s Proven Oil Reserves (billions of barrels) 





Oil Reserves Exploration 
Billion barrels 
Kazakhstan 10.0 Highest, exploration activity high 
Azerbaijan 3.6 2nd highest; mature and important 
Caucasia roducer 





Caspian Total 


Turkmenistan Largest gas reserves: 95-155 trillion ft3 gas 
Uzbekistan 0.2 4 p 
15.3 Q 





Based on this data, total proven reserves in the Caspian are one- 
seventh of Iraq’s and one-seventeenth of Saudi Arabia’s reserves. This 
projection is reflected as the common understanding in the oil 
industry!. The significance of these oil reserves for Western oil 
companies will lie in the pipeline routes and accessibility. 


Pipelines and Transportation: 

Pipelines that transport this oil and gas to markets provide 
revenue and give strategic importance to regions they cross. In 
exchange for allowing pipelines across their territory, countries 
negotiate cash payments or a share of the gas or oil transiting through 
which brings both revenue and strategic importance. The routes for 
pipelines have led to competition amongst the big players and 
instability in smaller regimes that became subjects of rivalries and 
intrigues. The issue behind pipelines is not just the costs involved, 
which are one-fourth of the investments in extraction but security. As 
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Howard Chase, Director of international affairs for BP Amoco said, 
“The basic question is not about investment in the pipeline, but rather 
about identifying the timeliest and secure route for getting the oil to 
the market”?. 

The construction and control of pipelines is a critical aspect and 
a challenge for investment in the region and is linked with geopolitics 
and competing interests between states. For instance, traditional pipe 
lines passed through and were controlled by Russia. After the Soviet 
break down, a few pipelines also passed through the CARs. Chevron 
Company (CPC) that was involved in transporting oil from Tenghiz 
through Russia to the Black Sea worked on it from 1992 and could not 
get it operational until 2001. So Chevron used Old Russian routes and 
barges across the Caspian to Baku. The new CPC pipeline has a 
capacity of 1.3 million b/d. This is a major line of North Caspian 
export and serves Russian long-term commercial interest since it runs 
through their territory. The Russians are setting up a pipeline from the 
Tenghiz oilfield to the Black Sea port of Novorossiysk. Chevron Texaco 
are major shareholders in this construction in partnership with the 
Russian Rosneft-Shell and Mobil Caspian Ventures. By another route, 
the East Caspian crude is being transported by rail from Baku to 
Batumi by Caspian Transco. Turkmen oil is being transferred to the 
Tehran refinery via the Iranian Neka pipeline for oil swaps in the Gulf. 
The crude swaps with Iran are the cheapest Caspian transportation 
option to maximize profits. Even if Iranians reduce swap fees they still 
profit since this is cheaper for them than transporting crude from their 
own northern territories at Kharg. But the USA is trying to circumvent 
oil going through Iran and so the search for alternate routes. However, 
Azerbaijan International Operations Company (AJOC) used the 
Chevron experience and has signed contracts with Russia and Georgia 
for pipeline routes, before investing in the South Caspian offshore 


Testimony by John Maresca, Vice President, International Relations, UNOCAL 
Corporation, To the House Coramittee on International Relations, Subcommittee 
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drills. Azerbaijan oil was successfully transported through Russia till 
1997, but after the second Chechen war supplies were interrupted. 
Further, USA and Turkey were interested in bypassing Russian routes, 
so the AIOC line through Georgia to Supsa is used and the Baku Tbilisi 
Ceyhan (BTC) pipe line deal was signed and supported by the Clin on 
and Bush administrations, despite its costs since it bypasses Russian 
and Iranian routes. In March 2001, Kazakh President pledged that oil 
from East Kashagan field expected from 2005, would be exported via 
this line. BP Amoco is the lead partner in this project. The US, Turkey 
and others want new routes that will bypass the traditional Russian, 
Trans-Caucasian and Iranian lines, primarily because it gives these 
countries strategic importance. This has given rise to new threat 
perceptions, rivalries and conflicts. 

Apart from the Caspian route, Turkmenistan has two outlets for 
gas, one from Northern Iran and the other through Kazakhstan that 
connects with the Russian grids. The Saudi’s, Pakistan and US have 
been interested in an alternative route away from Russia. In 1996, an 
intra-governmental agreement was made between Turkmenistan, 
Kazakhstan, Pakistan and Cent Gas oil consortium led by the Texan oil 
company Unocal proposal to build 1,440 Kilometres of pipeline across 
Afghanistan from Turkmenistan, following the road from Herat to 
Kandhar. UNOCA also proposed that the pipeline should cross the 
Pakistan border to terminate into Multan. Later another 500 miles of 
gas-lines would connect pipelines from Pakistan “and possibly India”. 
This fractured due the regime change in Afghanistan fortified by the 
September 11, 2001 episode and the aim of the oil companies of getting 
“an internationally recognized Afghanistan government in place”4. 


3 Testimony by John Maresca, Vice President, International Relations, UNOCAL 
Corporation, To the House Committee on International Relations, Subcommittee 
on Asia and the Pacific, February 12, 1998, Washington, D.C. 

4 Ariel Cohen; Paul A. Goble, “Pipelines and Pipedreams: The Geo-politics of the 
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Russia and the Southern near Abroad,” Michael Mandelbaum ed., The New Russian 
Foreign Policy, New York: Council on Foreign Relations, 1998, p.67; Fredrick Starr, 
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This proposal continues to be negotiated and the Indo-Pak rivalry 
remains the restraining factor. The direct intervention by US special 
envoy Zalmay Khalilzad, (former advisor of UNOCAL) led to the 
appointment of Hamid Karzai, former exile, as the President of 
Afghanistan. With that, the US got a free run and unrestricted access to 
the country. Any pipeline that will cross Afghanistan is likely to be 
controlled and guaranteed by the US, who provides security to the 
Karzai regime. The Russians have recently expressed interest in the 
Trans-Afghan Pipeline (TAP) and have initiated negotiations with 
Pakistan on this. 

Evidently then, the oil and gas from this region is as ‘strategic’ 
as it is commercial because it is an alternate to the Middle East, in case 
of a shut down from that resource. It can be used to control OPEC 
prices, minimize the US dependence of the Gulf supplies and also give 
her and the allied powers strategic leverage. 


US Interests: 

The US has made significant efforts to involve itself in the geo- 
politics of the Caspian Basin and Central Asia Republics. This is firstly 
because they believe as former U.S. Secretary of State James Baker 
stated in New York Times, “Caspian Oil may eventually be as 
important to the industrialized world as Middle East oil is today”> . 
Even though costs are high, the Caspian would be an alternate source 
in case of a shut down in the Middle East as in the 1991 Gulf War. This 
source also counter balances the Middle East reserves to keep oil prices 
and the traditional oil cartels in check. 

Secondly, the Central Asian and Caspian Sea oil is not going to 
be a swing factor in the oil market and the costs of its transportation 
are likely to be commercially too high for the US market. What the US 
now sees as an important strategy is to control the pipelines that will 
carry these hydrocarbons to European markets to meet the growing 
demand from the East, South and South East Asia. The US companies 
like UNOCAL [merging with Chevron], Exxon, Penzoil and 
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Halliburton are being encouraged in this enterprise. As Vice President 
of UNOCAL Corporation, John Maresca argued that the US supports 
the construction of new oil pipelines “to achieve balanced and lasting 
political settlements within Russia and the Newly Independent states 
and in Afghanistan”®. Maresca further argued that the routes out of 
Central Asia that were being built would go to Europe that is an 
already saturated market, new routes were needed to look towards 
was the Asian Pacific ‘economies’ that were to be the new oil-guzzlers. 
Moreover, if Asia’s energy needs were not satisfied, they would add 
pressure on the oil markets driving oil prices upwards everywhere. 
Besides, oil routes through Iran are to be avoided keeping in view the 
instable conditions in the Gulf and its environs. 

Thirdly, the USA’s interest in Central Asia is closely linked to its 
aim of international hegemony. The US method of ‘influencing’ the 
region is through destabilization campaigns. The installation of 
regimes sympathetic to the US and the globalizing market either 
through direct intervention on the basis of human rights violations or 
indirect instigation through street demonstrations and democracy 
movements like the Tulip and Orange revolutions of Georgia, Ukraine, 
and Kyrgyzstan. The upsetting of ‘pro Moscow’ regimes and change in 
leadership of others will now target Moldova, Belarus, Kazakhstan. 
Though Uzbekistan and Turkmenistan are known authoritarian 
regimes, the US remains comfortable with them. The USA is the central 
hub through whom major links to the CARs is linked. 

Fourthly, the US and their neo-con advisors seek to circumvent 
concepts like the multi-polar world. For example, Ariel Cohen stated 
in the US Congress, “The challenge for US policy for the next century 
is to keep conquerors away from Central: Asia- and to foster regional 
cooperation between states and regional players: Russia, Iran, Turkey, 
China, India, and Pakistan. The multi-polar world about which 
Russian Prime Minister Primakov likes to pontificate has surfaced-- 
right next to Russia, in Central Asia. Different players from the region 
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are pursuing their own economic and geopolitical agendas”’. The oil 
lobby, research institutions and US policy makers are great game 
proponents and believe US interest over oil is secondary to US direct 
strategic control and interests in the region and if the US fails to gain 
this strategic control other countries would do so. These ‘others’ are 
primarily Russia, Iran, China and even India. To counter this, they 
advocate different policies to either ‘balance’ or ‘contain’ or ‘engage’ 
these countries, with the end plan being constant US domination. The 
primary concern in the region is Russia, which they accuse of 
intervention in the domestic politics of the region’. The Russian claim 
that the Caspian is a lake not a sea that gives them the legal claim over 
certain maritime resources has also irked US policy makers. US 
analysts thus believe that despite the changing policies and relations 
between the US and Russia, the Caspian are likely to be a region where 
U S and Russian interests will be contradictory. Russian experts also 
resent American assertions in this region. All this has fuelled US- 
Russian rivalry and Russia is increasingly critical of the US policies. 

Fifthly, it was on this basis that the oil lobby convinced the US 
Congress of the Afghanistan route: “our proposed pipeline cannot 
begin until a recognized government is in place that has the confidence 
of governments, leaders and our company”? . In fact, Vice President 
Cheney kept repeating the importance of oil supplies flowing to the US 
through the presidential campaigns where he stated “We have to go 
where the oil is.” And “I cannot think of a time when we had a region 
emerge as suddenly to become strategically significant as the 
Caspian”!°. The September 11, 2001 outrage was then, opportunity 
linked to US oil interests. The removal of the Taliban and the 
installation of a pro-US government served the purpose of clearing oil 
routes and providing the US with new military bases in the sensitive 
Middle East region. 





7 Kommersant, March 1, 2002, p.1; CDSP, Vol.54, No.9, March 27, 2002, pp.2-3. 
8 Caucasian Regional Studies, Volume 5, Issue 1&2, 2000 

9 Nina Burleigh, Washington Post, October, 2001. 

10 Eurasianet. May 22, 2000. 
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Sixthly, American oil strategists see Iran as using the CARs 
‘both as a market for its goods and ideology’ and profiting from the 
transit fees of oil pipelines. Experts argue, “this direction is 
undesirable from the American point of view”!!. Iran is seen as a 
‘rogue state’ because it has an independent foreign policy, opposes US 
policy in Palestine and West Asia; it has a mission of ‘Islamic 
revolution’ and is attempting to become an active nuclear power; Iran 
is capable of choking energy resources because of its position. US 
experts and policy makers advocate an active containment of Jran. 
Others including Dick Cheney stated earlier that Iran should be 
accommodated into US plans if Iran agrees to US conditions. 
Especially, since routes through Turkey have are conflict-ridden routes 
through Georgia where Russia has an advantage. The oil lobbies and 
some analysts like Starr believe that isolating Iran will force it into 
Russia’s ‘arms’!2.The view after the Iraq conflict is now to isolate and 
contain Iran and use of the longer and more difficult Turkish routes. 

Seventhly, the US stepped up its ‘interests’ in the CARs and 
Trans-Caucasian region after 9/11/2001. The US offer to both Russia 
and CARs was that the US use of former Soviet bases in CIS was only 
“temporary” since Uzbekistan, Kyrgyzstan and Tajikistan bases were 
needed for US operations in the Afghan war. The US did not intend to 
withdraw from the region even after the war in Afghanistan was over 
simply because America had long-term interests in the region. By 
January 2002, the Uzbek and Kyrgyz presidents entered into 
agreements with the US to upgrade and extend the lease of some of the 
bases like the Khanabad base (Uzbekistan) that was leased out to the 
US for 25 years. The Kyrgyz president with support from the 
parliament declared that they were prepared to turn Kyrgyz territory 
for US disposal. By February 2002, the US contingent at Manas airfield 
in Kyrgyzstan increased!3. Kyrgyzstan and Tajikistan being part of CIS 
Collective Security had violated its norms for these agreements. With 





‘1! Tass, 3 Oct, 2001. 

12 World Bank, Transition, The First Ten Years. Analysis and Lessons for Eastern Europe and 
the Former Soviet Union, 2002, Washington DC. 

's Jzvestia, Jan 16, 2002, p.2; CDSP, Vol.54, No.3, Feb 13, 2002, p 2. 
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this move, the US wiped out a decade of Russian effort in the CIS for 
collective security and the existing regional alliances and made long 
term base for itself. 

Eighthly, in the Trans-Caucasian region the US Defence 
Secretary announced lifting of military aid and sanctions in the 
Azerbaijan, Armenia and Georgia regions, which had been banned 
because of the conflict between Armenia and Azerbaijan (On the 
Nagorno Karabakh autonomous enclave) and the ethnic conflicts in 
Georgia. In Georgia, two autonomous republics of Abhkazia and South 
Ossetia had initiated secessionist movements against Georgia and had 
also proposed that they re-join Russia. Russia has shown open 
sympathies with these two provinces much to Georgia’s anger. 
Georgia, on its part has been sheltering Chechen rebels and has waged 
war in the Pankisi and Kidori Gorge with Abkhazia’ .Despite the fact 
that there has been no change in these conflicts, the US has initiated a 
process of selected aid and military support. Defence Secretary Donald 
Rumsfield initiated military co-operation with Azerbaijan and Georgia 
and even sent American troops to assist the Azerbaijan border troops. 
The US has proposed military contacts between Azerbaijan and 
Turkey. Given the fact that relations have been long strained between 
Armenia and Azerbaijan, the US has also promised some peace 
keepers to Armenia, as part of the “battle against terrorism”!5. The US 
has carved out a base for itself in this region and is gradually stepping 
up its own role in local conflicts. 


The Oil Lobbies: 

The oil lobbies approach differs from that of the great game and 
geo-politics strategists since their interest is confined to economic 
profits and commercial interests. Competition between states and 


14 Kommersant, March 1, 2002, p.1; CDSP, Vol.54, No.9, March 27, 2002, pp 2-3. 
15 Nezavisimaya Gazeta, December 19, 2001, p.5; CDSP Vol.53, No 51, Jan 16, 2002, p 2. 
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balance of power affects them only as far as.they can get their contracts 
and safe passage for pipelines. They are equally interested in business 
with any of the game players. In fact, they believe that great games can 
damage their interests and thus they have no permanent allies in the 
Caspian. Oil lobbies are; however, deeply linked with governments 
and policy makers. . 

The Azerbaijan case provides a clue to oil companies and 
national interests in the region, including that of the US, Russians, and 
the Europeans. The oil consortium called the Azerbaijan International 
Operating Company (AJOC) played a strategic role to secure its 
economic interests. This consortium consists of BP (UK with 17.1% 
share); UNOCAL (10%, private); AMOCO (US 17% share); SOCAR 
(Azerbaijan 10% state owned); TPAO (Turkey 6% state owned); 
ITOCHI (3.9%, private, Japan); DELTA HESS (Saudi Arabia) LUKOIL 
(Russian, 10% share, mostly private). EXXON; PENZOIL (USA). The 
AIOC advocates that the European Union takes the lead in the region, 
replacing the US leadership’. 

After independence, Azerbaijan had a shattered economy and a 
serious problem because of its Armenian dominated enclave of 
Nagorno Karabhak that sought integration with Armenia, leading to 
virtual civil conflict situation!”. With Russia acting as mediator with its 
traditional tilt towards Armenia, Azerbaijan felt isolated. In this 
situation, Azerbaijan’s President Gaidar Aliyev linked up in a strategic 
alliance with international consortium AIOC in 1994 to bring in new 
players to balance the traditional powers in the region - Russia, Turkey 
and Iran. AIOC brought Washington and London to the negotiating 
table in 1994, while trying to appease interests in Russia, Georgia and 
Turkey with pipelines and product sharing agreements. Japan and 
European countries also became investors in 1996. The AIOC also 
proposed the construction of a new pipeline for the South Caspian 
region Baku-Novorsysk (Russian Federation); Baku-Supsa (Georgia) 
and Baku-Tbilisis-Ceyhan (Turkey). A southern route through Iran 


16 Nezavisimaya Gazeta, December 19, 2001, p.5; CDSP Vol.53, No 51, Jan 16, 2002, p 2. 
17Caucasian Regional Studies, Volume 5, Issue 1&2, 2000. 
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was rejected because of US pressure. But since only one pipeline was 
to be selected, what ensued was a changing regional alignment of 
forces, that some analysts call the ‘zero-sum game’. Turkey was 
determined to see through the Baku-Ceyhan line, and this became their 
foreign policy assertion. (Even though this is not the cheapest possible 
route.) Moscow plugged for the northern route through the Russian 
Federation (RF), since it had the commercial edge, even though it had 
to go through the highly unstable Caucasus. (For this, the Russians 
proposed a Chechen by-pass.) The Baku-Tbilisi-Ceyhan pipeline was 
pushed through, keenly promoted by President Clinton and Turkey. 
The Russians started examining routes through Iran. 


Oil Lobbies and the US Administration: 

A lead in this combination of oil politics and foreign policy was 
taken by the Vice President Dick Cheney. After his retirement from 
George Bush government, Cheney became President and CEO of 
Halliburton Company in Dallas and is their biggest stockholder. 
Halliburton is a leader of the world’s diversified energy Services 
Company and got the clean up contract for Kuwait after the Gulf war. 
Halliburton has business deals with Azerbaijan, Indonesia and Libya 
and its shares were amongst the most stable through the Afghan war. 
This company had helped rebuild Iraq’s petroleum industry which 
was decimated during the Desert Storm Operations in the Gulf War. 
Halliburton has got major part of the Iraq’s reconstruction deals. To 
quote other current examples: Bush’s father, former President is a 
member of Washington's Carlyle Group which specializes in Asia and 
Arabia and Kuwait!®. James Baker, former Secretary of State, and other 
important Republicans like John Sununu, Lloyd Bentsen, are also 
associated with the Carlyle Group. Former ambassador to Pakistan 
Robert Oakley and Henry Kissinger, are consultants to UNOCAL. 
Clearly the real interests the US has in this region is oil and hegemony 
and their involvement is going to last till the oil does. 


18 Azerbaijan had 1 million internally displaced person in a total population of 7 
million 
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The Russian Reaction: 

Russian government has its own viewpoint about the 
aforementioned developments. The reasons are many. Firstly, the 
Russians see the region of their ‘near abroad’ as a critical area to their 
national interest and view other actors with suspicion. Russian policy 
proposes engagement with the region without military control or 
conflict in this region. They have built their linkages with the CARs on 
the basis of multi lateral ties like the Commonwealth of Independent 
States, SCO and bi-lateral treaties. Russian bases from this region have 
been gradually removed and replaced by the US. The Russians believe 
that they can intervene and influence the Trans-Caucasian and CARs 
by non-military means but at the same time are also looking at ways of 
collective security agreements. 

Secondly, the Russians have a traditional foothold in the CARs 
and the presence of ethnic Russians throughout the CARs gives them 
leverage. They continue to share river, communications and power 
grids. Russian foreign policy makers are divided into two groups: 
those who believe that Russia will have to play ‘junior partners’ to 
USA and its allies in the region, and those who see the US and its uni- 
polar doctrine as a threat to its interests!?. The Putin regime has begun 
to assert its role and criticized US policies as ‘de-stabilizing’ the region. 
Russia has revived some of its security agreements with the CARs and 
is likely to continue to provide security to Tajikistan, Kazakhstan and 
Kyrgyzstan. The recent regime changes engineered by the USA have 
led to the CARs taking up Russian offers for collective security. Russia 
is a long term actor in the CARs. 

Thirdly, President Putin has made a number of trips to the 
region, activated the Shanghai Five regional Economic and Security 
Group that has evolved into the Shanghai Cooperation Organization 
(SCO). The Russians have attempted to re-build relations with 
Azerbaijan that had got strained in earlier times. 


“ tVashington Post, October, 2001. 
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Fourthly, the Russians want to use their own oil routes and 
argue they can meet the transportation needs for Caspian Sea oil and 
gas?° At the CIS summit in June 2001, Putin created the permanent 
body for security and cooperation known as the “Caucasus four”, 
consisting of Georgia, Armenia, Azerbaijan and Russia as the driving 
force. All these states need Russia to ensure their stability and Russia 
needs them for economic and energy reasons as well as markets. 
Under Putin, Central Asia and Caspian region is of highest priority. 
The Russian National Security Document of January 2001 says the 
biggest threat after terrorism in Chechnya and Dagestan, is the 
struggle for spheres of influence in the former Soviet Republics and US 
and NATO assertiveness. 

Fifthly, Russians would not like any military engagement with 
USA in the region and and at the same time do business with them, as 
President Putin’s November 2001 visit to the US shows. Russia is also 
tying up with competing partners. The Russian Lukoil Company is 
part of the AIOC consortium. However, Russian private interests now 
own only 15-20% of this company. The Russians are open to 
collaborations in this region. If, however, the US continues to ‘contain’ 
them, they can retaliate. For instance, it is well known that Russia is an 
important mediator between Armenia and Azerbaijan; has a role in the 
Georgia-Abkhazia dispute and Russia has important security role in 
Central Asia. Russia will thus continue to assert itself in this region 
which it sees as an area of its ‘strategic interest’. 


China: 

China has also become another player in Central Asia. In 1997 
China’s National Petroleum Corporation (CNPC) won a privatization 
tender to purchase a majority stake in one of Kazakhstan's oil- 
production subsidiaries and another to develop a Kazakhstan oil field. 
They have also pledged to make a pipeline from Kazakhstan to China. 


20 Russian National Security Document, 1997. 
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But China’s success lies in the fact that they have conceded Russia’s 
pre-eminent role in Central Asia?!. The Chinese are working on largely 
commercial interests. At the same time, they have serious reservations 
about US bases in the region since they are close to Chinese borders. 
For this reason, they are ready to engage with Russia and India. 


Iran’s Stakes: 

Iran wants a pipeline via Iran to the Persian Gulf. Iran has old 
treaties with the Soviet Union of 1921 and 1940, which declare the 
Caspian a common lake between the two. She has brokered a treaty 
with the Russians to participate in Caspian Sea extraction without US 
participation. Russia and Iran are comfortably working without US oil 
companies and have stepped up their linkages and expanded military 
ties and defence co-operation worth an annual 300 million dollars. 
Russia also delivered a military reactor to Iran, despite US warnings. 
Bush’s declaration of Iran as part of the ‘axis of evil’, has made it clear 
to them that they need closer alliances with Russia and others in the 
region to ward off US plans. They would like to engage with Russia, 
China and India in this region. 

Minor players like Pakistan, Turkey, etc. are asserting their 
interests over routes and are furthering their ties to the region. 
Pakistan has made some inroads with Turkmenistan and _ has 
attempted to link up with the CARs. Afghanistan had become victim 
of these rivalries. But it is now trying to recover and propose that 
pipelines pass through their country. However, the regime is new and 
has not yet been able to give assurance on its stability or endurance, in 
the absence of international forces. Pakistan, Turkey and Afghanistan 
are closely linked with US plans of expansionism in the region. 


21 Eurastanet, May 22, 2000. 
22 R. Menon, “Treacherous Terrain: The Political and Security Dimension of Energy 
Development in the Caspian Sea Zone,” NBR Analysis, Vol. 9, No.1, February 1998. 
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Geo-strategy and International Politics: 

Geo-politics in the region, especially US pro-active strategy in 
the region has led to regional polarization; increased conflicts; regime 
changes; repressive regimes and rise of Islamist opposition. These 
developments concern every country in and around the 
neighbourhood. For example, the easiest targets for regime changes 
have been those regions where there has been some elements of 
democratization rather than extreme authoritarian control. Thus 
Georgia, Ukraine and then Kyrgyzstan saw the opposition take to the 
streets and demand the revocation of elections. Pro-US opposition 
members have been elected after these uprisings. The authoritarian 
regimes of Uzbekistan and Turkmenistan that earlier were closely 
engaging with the US are now more vary of US plans and possible 
regime changes. They have tightened their control. Similarly, the Baku- 
Ceyhan line promoted by Turkey and the US shows independence 
from Russian pipelines. Since Azerbaijan is linked up with the US, she 
has also become recalcitrant to the US containment policy of Iran. In 
response, Russia and its allies in the region, like Armenia, Kazakhstan, 
and Iran aim to maintain a regional balance to resist further expansion 
of the US interests in the region. This polarization has increased 
regional instability and ignited old feuds and ethnic conflicts. The 
possibilities of peaceful settlement of the Nagorno Karabakh conflict, 
the Chechen war, and other regional issues have been jeopardized, 
since Russian perceptions of foreign policy are closely tied to the 
Caucasian region. For Azerbaijan and Georgia, the slow down in 
investment, unequal economic growth and growing unemployment 
led to flare up of internal dissent. The secessionist movement of 
Abkhazia. region in Georgia received momentum and Georgia has 
blamed Russia for supporting this movement. The US _ has 
systematically increased its presence in the region, which is seen by 
Moscow as a containment policy not towards Iran only but Moscow as 
well. In the like manner, the US has multiple ambitions in its Caspian 
policy. So USA has not committed any financial obligations to the BCT 
pipeline. From 1997, the US made a special office of the Caspian 
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coordinator. The European Union has maintained neutrality, 
tantamount to supporting the US position. It was inevitable that 
regional conflict was exacerbated. The oil consortiums believe since 
‘trade was now following flag’; non-economic options were being 
pursued by governments”. This US policy has been firmed up with the 
Iraq war. The US military bases are being used for aggression in the 
Middle East. These bases give it effective access to the Middle East and 
encircle Russia and China. They are convenient take off points for US 
flights to Pakistan and India. The US has been able to activate its plan 
for hegemony with these bases. 
Table II Regime, Conflicts and Military Bases 


Country Type of Regime Role of | Conflict Foreign Bases 
Opposition and Milita 


Kazakhstan President Nazarbaev; | Opposition Potential US military 
personalized controlled. Political unrest; | assistance. 
authoritarian regime economic and 

militant Islamic 
conflicts. 


Kyrgyzstan Elections in June; weak | Multi Party; | Ethnic and | US base: Manas 
democracy Difference tensions +military aid 
between South | between North 
and Northern | and South: 
Parts Political unrest; 
class conflict 
President Rakhmonov | Differences Inter clan civil 
and collective | between — clan | war negotiated 
leadership of clans based leaders | settlement 
from mouuntain | backed by 
regions and | Russians; 
Capital political and 
social conflict. 
Ethnic, Islamic 
Opposition; 
political and 
social unrest. 
Insurgency; 

























































































Russian base; forces 
+military aid; Indian 
lease of air strip; 
Security cooperation 
with USA and base 
likely. 


Tajikistan 


' Tass, 3 Oct 2001. 





























Prisident Niyazov; ‘neutral state’ 
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President Islamov; | lilegal US base: Khanabad 













authoritarian opposition from | Islamic +military aid 
Islamic Movement _ of 
fundamentalist Uzbekistan. 
groups like IMU | Harkat ul 


Tahrir; social 
and political 
unrest 
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Central Asian States: Subjects or Activists? 

The CARs are not just subjects of manipulation for oil and gas 
exploitation or markets. The leadership and political elite have used 
these resources to keep themselves in power and control. Most of the 
regimes are authoritarian and repressive. They have violated 
democratic and human rights and termed all opposition as terrorists. 
They have used oil and gas resources to buy favour with oil companies 
and the US. Those who do not possess the gas reserves like 
Kyrgyzstan, and Tajikistan, remain closer to Moscow, but at the same 
time have allowed the US to build long term air bases on their 
territory. Turkmenistan has had an increase in GDP by over 20% and 
has struck out as independent of Russia and other powers. 

Despite the oil and gas reserves, the CARs and the Caspian Sea 
states have witnessed impoverishment, decline in employment, and 
increase in corruption, criminalization, and deterioration of public 
services. The number of people who lived at less than US $1 a day was 
1.5% in 1990 and by 1998 became 5.1%.24 They are beset with ethnic 
and religious conflicts because of varying composition which can be 
viewed from the information incorporated in the given table-IIl. 


Conflicts in Central Asia: 

In these circumstances, the regimes keep their options open to 
both the US and Moscow. While the regimes survive, it is the 
industrial workers, rural population, women and children and 
displaced people who suffer both the transition and the geo politics 
arising out of the oil and gas pipelines. The regime changes and 
challenges posed by opposition groups in Georgia, Ukraine and 
Kyrgyzstan has led to a threat perception of US sponsored democratic 
movements that can in turn the bases of the respective governments. 


24 Caucasian Regional Studies, Volume 5, Issue 1&2, 2000. 
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They are thus likely to be more varying of US intervention and US 
bases. Table III Ethnic, Religious and Language Composition 


Country Main ‘ethnic | Main Religions Main Languages 
Groups 


53.4% | Muslim 47% | Kazakh (official) 64.4% 

Russian Orthodox 44% | Russian (official) 95% 

Protestants ; 2% 

Others 

me 
Russian 12.5% 
Others 

Tajikistan Tajiks . Tajik (official); 
Uzbeks Russian widely used 
Russian”. : 
Others 

Turkmen Muslim Turkmen (official); 
Uzbek Eastern Orthodox 9%. | Russian widely used 
Russian 
Others 

Uzbeks Muslim Uzbek (official); 


Russian Orthodox 20% 

Others 
India’s Strategic Choices 

Given this strategic scenario, India needs to follow the following 

multiple choices: 
i) She needs to strengthen her relations with the CARs bilaterally. This 
relation should not focus entirely on oil but also other sectors of the 
economy and politics. There is much potential for India in the service, 
information and education sectors. Indian Chambers of Commerce 
already have their offices in some of these states. These need to be 
upgraded. 
ii) CARs should not be linked with the geo-political interests of states 
like Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Afghanistan, etc. That way India’s 
perception will appear a part of the US or global “strategic depth”. 
iii) India has negotiated an air strip in Tajikistan which should be used 
for aid, trade and assistance of these regimes. India should pursue and 
be seen to have larger economic, political and cultural interests in the 
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region, rather than purely geo-strategic or those based on oil 
exploitation. 

iv) India has the possibility of working out some joint agreements with 
the CARs and Russia, given their close relations with Russia, and its 
leverage with some of the CARs. India’s relations with the CARs 
currently are developing on an even keel but need to be hastened. 
India has the policy option of working with Russia, and Iran and has 
done so in the recent past. This needs to continue. India is interested in 
becoming a member of the SCO, and this will happen when both India 
and Pakistan are admitted. There is potential for India to work with 
Russia and china in the CARs, and this will depend on the future of 
Russo-Chinese and India collaboration. In the mean while, India has to 
strengthen its relations with the CARs. 


Conclusion: 

American policy makers and analysts continue to seek a greater 
US role in Central Asia and the Caucasus. They are making strategies 
to counter balance major rivals and contain smaller ones. They are 
trying to upset natural and historical allies in the region. Moreover, 
they do not see the independent role the oil companies are playing. In 
all this, they have adopted narrow realist positions and in doing so are 
causing more instability in the region. America, however, is not the 
only role player. There are multiple openings in the region. Clearly, 
flags have followed and overtaken trade and the region is victim to 
regional politics and super-power hegemony. Indian policy should 
steer away from the US hegemonic and great-game policies in the 
region and build instead independent bi-lateral and multi-lateral 
alliances in the region. 


LEGAL REGIME FOR THE CASPIAN 
The Iranian Position and Policies 
Prof Gulshan Dietal 


The question of legal regime for the Caspian Sea has generated 
hot scholarly discussion and policy contestation in certain forums. A 
decade and a half has passed on its debate. Nonetheless, the problem 
remains unresolved till date. The paper proposes to scrutinise the legal 
positions and policies of the littoral states with a special reference to 
Iran. 


Caspian Sea: An Overview: 

Caspian Sea is 1,200 km long; its width in the largest part is 
550km, and it occupies an area of about 370,000 to 400,000 sq. km. 
Today, Azerbaijan, Turkmenistan, Kazakhstan, Iran and Russia share 
the Caspian coast. 

Most of the Central Asian oil reserves are located in and around 
the Caspian Sea. The jurisdiction over the Sea and its under-water 
resources has been stridently contested, as a result. According to the 
1921 Treaty of Moscow, the inland Caspian Sea belonged to Russia and 
Persia and was referred to as a”Soviet and Persian Sea.” It gave both of 
them “equal rights of free navigation on the Sea, under their own 
flags”. The Soviet-Persian agreement on trade and navigation 
reiterated that position in 1940. 

In the singular relevant precedent concerning joint sovereignty 
over enclosed or semi-enclosed bodies of water, the case of the Gulf of 
Fonseca, which formerly belonged to a single state (Spain), but is now 
bordered by El Salvador, Honduras and Nicaragua, the International 
Court of Justice saw no advantage in disrupting the unity of the body 
of water after the emergence of successor coastal states!. 

From a legal perspective, there are two fundamental issues that 
would define the legal regime for the Caspian. The first issue would be 
to determine whether the Caspian Sea is a sea or a lake in legal terms. 








1 Geoffrey Kemp and Robert E. Harkavy, Strategic Geography and the Changing Middle 
East ,Washington D.C., 1997, p 134. 
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If former, then the Law of the Sea Convention would apply. In that 
case, there would be maritime borders dividing the Caspian and its 
underwater resources on the principle of equidistance. If latter, there 
would be a “condominium” under which Caspian and the resources 
under it would be jointly developed and equally shared among the 
littoral states. The second issue would relate to the validity of the 
treaties signed by the former Soviet Union and Iran. If considered still 
valid, the decision would be made on how would they be interpreted 
and applied in the changed circumstances. 


Positions and Policies of the Littoral States: 

The disintegration of the Soviet Union created three more 
sovereign states along the Caspian shores; Kazakhstan, Azerbaijan and 
Turkmenistan. Initially, Iran and Russia favoured the “Inner Sea 
Concept”, while the rest insisted on treating the Caspian like any other 
sea. In November 1996, Russia broke ranks with Iran on the issue and 
joined the rest by proposing a compromise whereby each state would 
be given exclusive jurisdiction over oil fields lying within forty-five 
miles of a zone extended out from national shorelines. 

A Working Group made up of representatives from each 
country was created to draw up a joint declaration. It was made up of 
the deputy foreign ministers of the respective states. It held its first 
meeting in Moscow in July 1996 and prepared a draft statement for the 
foreign ministers, who were scheduled to meet in Ashkhabad in 
November. The second meeting of the Group was held in Moscow in 
December 1998. It did deliberate the issue, but failed to come to a 
consensus. The deputy foreign ministers decided, in the circumstances, 
to cancel further meetings in order to give the state-parties more time 
to reach a common ground. 

In the meanwhile, there were agreements between the states in 
rapid succession. In 1997, Kazakhstan and Azerbaijan pledged "to 
adhere to the borders of the sectors along the median line" until a 
convention on the legal status of the Caspian is signed. In the same 
year, Kazakhstan and Turkmenistan signed a communiqué agreeing to 
divide their sections of the Caspian along median lines, based upon 
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Soviet-era divisions, until the littoral states agreed upon a new status 
for the Caspian. 

In July 1998, Kazakhstan and Russia signed a_ bilateral 
agreement. It was confined only to the northern Caspian seabed along 
median lines between the two countries. The issues of shipping, 
fishing, and environment were to remain under joint ownership. The 
agreement made specific reference to the Soviet-Iran treaties and stated 
that they would remain valid till a comprehensive legal regime was 
agreed to. Russia and Kazakhstan also agreed to jointly develop the 
hydrocarbon deposits located on the median line. An oil company of 
one would be able to take part in the development of oil structures in 
the other's block and vice versa. 

In January 2001, Russia and Azerbaijan came to a similar 
agreement. A joint communiqué signed by the then Azerbaijan 
President Heydar Aliyev and Russian President Vladimir Putin 
announced their agreement to divide the Caspian Sea on the seabed, 
but keep navigation on the entire water surface free. Till then, 
Azerbaijan had insisted on a division of surface, water as well as 
seabed in any agreement. The division, since then, has come to be 
known as the “common water, divided sea floor" approach. Any 
modification in the median line was left to the state-parties to decide 
by mutual consent. 

At the Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS) Summit in 
November 2001, Kazakhstan and Azerbaijan formally signed a 
bilateral agreement defining their sectors of the Caspian Sea. 
Azerbaijan and Russia also finalised a bilateral agreement on the 
Caspian Sea. 

It was in these radically changed circumstances that the Caspian 
Working Group decided to meet in Moscow in January 2002. The 
Group prepared a draft document of the legal regime. A joint 
communiqué was issued at the end of the session, which covered 
interregional issues, situation in the neighbourhood and their common 
position on the problems in Afghanistan. The Russian Presidential 
Special Envoy for the Caspian Sea Victor Kaluzhny was particularly 
satisfied with the outcome of the session. The final agreement on the 
legal regime, however, was nowhere near conclusion. The Group, 
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though, could be credited with having put on the agenda the issues of 
principles governing demilitarisation, free merchant shipping, and 
peaceful movement of military vessels and protection of the 
ecosystem. In April 2002, a long-delayed summit of the Caspian littoral 
heads of state finally met. A multilateral agreement eluded them as 
well. In May 2003, Azerbaijan, Kazakhstan and Russia concluded a 
trilateral agreement based on the previous bilateral ones. With this, a 
de facto legal regime was put in place in the northern Caspian. 


Iran: Legal Position: 

Iran maintains that the Caspian is not a sea at all, but an inner 
sea or lake. The law of the sea does not apply to the Caspian, as per 
this position. The Caspian Sea is a landlocked body of water with no 
natural link to the world’s oceans and seas. Therefore, according to 
Iran, norms and principles of international Jaw governing gulfs, seas 
and oceans do not apply to this body of water. Iran argues that the 
status of twenty-seven international lakes of the world indicate that the 
legal regime of all lakes, except for lake Constantine, have been 
established by their coastal states; and that no unified regime has been 
applied to the status of these lakes and no customary rule exists as to 
the actual method of delimitation?. 

Iran articulated its position gradually. Speaking at the Institute 
of East-West Studies in the US in late 1996, the then Iranian Foreign 
Minister Kamal Kharrazi named the Caspian “a common heritage of 
the littoral states and not a simply dividable entity”’. A few months 
thereafter, Iran took up the matter with the United Nations (UN). Ina 
letter to the UN Secretary-General Kofi Annan, the Iranian 
Ambassador to the UN Majid Takht-Ravanchi spelled out his country’s 
position in detail. The letter said that the Soviet-Iran treaties were 
binding on the successor states of the former Soviet Union as also on 
Russia and Iran itself. The coastal states bear a common responsibility 
for the proper utilisation, development of natural resources and 





2 Djamchid Momtaz and Saeid Mirzaee Yengejeh, “The Legal Regime of the Caspian 
Sea: Iranian Perspectives”, Iranian Journal of International Affairs, Tehran, vol. 13, 
nos. 2-3, Summer-Fall 2001, pp 237-8. 

3 IRNA, 26 November, 1996. 
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preservation of the environment in the Caspian. Till a unanimously 
accepted legal regime was arrived at, “any measure adopted by the 
coastal states, in contravention of the existing legal regime or any 
action taken without the agreement of all coastal states, shall not be 
acceptable to the Islamic Republic of Iran," it said. The letter concluded 
on a stern note, “such measures and actions not only establish a basis 
for any right or any claim but the full responsibility for the 
consequences of such illegal measures and actions, including damages 
caused to other coastal states, natural resources and the environment 
of the Caspian Sea, rests with states violating its legal regime’. Iran, 
thus, rejects as invalid all unilateral actions and bilateral agreements 
on the status and utilisation of the Caspian. While Iran agrees that a 
new legal convention is necessary, the then Iranian Foreign Minister 
Kamal Kharrazi told a meeting of deputy foreign ministers of the 
Caspian states in Tehran in February 2001 that the 1921 and 1940 
treaties should be the basis for adopting a new legal regime. 

There are several reasons for Iran’s insistence on a common 
strategy for Caspian resources. One, the oil is concentrated more 
around the Azeri and the Kazakhi coasts and not evenly spread. Two, 
the joint effort towards exploring and extracting oil would firmly bind 
the states together for a considerable period of time during which Iran 
could emerge as the natural leader. Three, the US law prohibiting an 
investment of more than $20 million dollars in the Iranian oil and gas 
sectors and threatening non-complying country or company with 
various forms of penalisation would hamper Iranian attempts to go it 
alone with the development of its own share of the territory. 


Iran: Policies and Preferences: 

Over the years, the bilateral agreements between the coastal 
states and changes on the ground have been reflected in Iran’s policies 
and preferences. The following three instances are noteworthy in this 
connection. 


4 IRNA, 9 April, 1997. 
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In the late 1990’s, as the Azeris and the Kazakhis went on with 
the development of their sectors, Iran followed suitS. Accordingly, 
Khazar Exploration and Production Company was formed and 
affiliated to the National Iranian Oil Company. On 15 December 1998, 
it entered into a major deal with the Anglo-Dutch Shell and the UK 
independent Lasmo to carry out a study of 10,000 square kilometres of 
unexplored waters in the Iranian sector of the Caspian®. According to 
the US Department of Energy, Iran had already explored and 
identified 40 reservoirs containing as much as 3 bb of oil in its 
territorial waters in the Caspian’. 

The US sought to keep Iran out of the Caspian Sea access routes 
by proposing the Baku-Tbilisi-Ceyhan pipeline. Azerbaijan was 
envisaged as the very hub of the project. The relations between Iran 
and Azerbaijan were vitiated as a result. The Azerbaijani overtures to 
the Azeri minority in Iran added to the anxieties in Tehran. In 1999, 
Azerbaijan accused Iran of encroaching on what Baku considered its 
sector of the Caspian after Iran reached a deal with Royal Dutch/Shell 
and Lasmo to carry out a seismic survey in parts of the Sea8. 

On July 22, 2001, the Iranian Oil Ministry issued a warning to 
foreign energy firms about working with other states in areas of the 
Caspian Sea, which Iran considers its territory. The following day, 
tensions flared up when an Iranian gunboat ordered a British 
Petroleum (BP) oil exploration ship, licensed to explore Azeri waters, 
out of what it regarded as the Iranian sector. Iran disputed the 
legitimacy of the license, claiming that the block, which Iran calls 
Alborz, is in Iranian waters. BP suspended work at the field, pending 
resolution of the dispute between the two countries. It was the first 


> “Otherwise, the nouvo riche government of Azerbaijan with the help of ils American 
and Zionist allies, will finally gobble up the entire undersea crude.” Iran News, 


Tehran, 12 December, 1998; www.irna.com/newshtm/eng/21132258. htm, 
& wwwin.com/newshttnifeng/23173818.hitm. The deal is worth $19.8 million, that is, 


just under the threshold of $20 million permitted under the US-imposed sanctions. 
“ Kemp and Harkavy, Strategic Geography and the Changing Middle East, p 134. 
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incident of overt military act in the Caspian since the collapse of the 
Soviet Union’. 

In a major departure from its earlier insistence on the 
condominium approach, Iran has indicated a willingness to divide the 
Caspian Sea into national sectors on the principle of equidistance. 
Equidistance or median line provides that in principle, neither of the 
two states whose coasts are opposite or adjacent to each other, is 
entitled to extend its territorial sea beyond the median line. Median 
line is drawn in such a way that every point is equidistant from the 
nearest points on the baselines from which the breadth of the territorial 
sea of each of the two states is measured. Baseline’s points along the 
coast form a framework from which the seaward boundaries of 
maritime zones such as territorial sea, contiguous zone, fishery zone 
and exclusive economic zone can be computed and defined within the 
law. Iran insists on an equal division of the sea floor and surface; 
claiming one-fifth for itself. Equidistance, as accepted in agreements 
between Russia, Kazakhstan and Azerbaijan, would have meant only 
twelve to thirteen percent of the sea for Iran. Only 740 kilometres of 
the Caspian is along the Iranian shore. 

Alternatively, Iran is reported to have expressed its willingness 
to the demarcation of national sectors out to the distance of twenty 
miles. The revenue from the rest of the area in the centre of the sea, in 
this case, would be divided equally among the five littoral states. The 
proposal has since been named the “doughnut plan”, as the area 
would resemble a doughnut with a hole in the middle. Iran rejects the 
Russian proposal in this regard that would demarcate the national 
sectors up to forty-five miles. Its own proposal of extending the 
national sectors only up to twenty miles would leave a large common 
area for joint development. 

For a while, there was a talk of “cakewise plan”, under which 
each state would have got a slice of the waterfront based on the length 
of its shoreline. Since Iran’s shoreline does not have rich deposits of oil 
and gas, the plan was not well received in Tehran. 





> www.eia.doe.gov/emeu/cabs/casplaw.html 
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Conclusions: 

Several innovative suggestions have been made and initiatives 
taken to devise a legal regime for the Caspian in the last decade and a 
half. The principle of equidistance, condominium approach, doughnut 
plan, cakewise model and common water divided sea floor are some of 
the most noteworthy among them. Although the Caspian Sea littoral 
states have made progress in the Working Group in bringing their 
positions closer together, a final agreement remains out of reach. There 
is now a general agreement between Russia, Azerbaijan, and 
Kazakhstan on both "the principle and the method" of dividing rights 
to the seabed and the mineral wealth beneath it. Turkmenistan only 
agrees on the principle of dividing the sea, and Iran disagrees with 
both the principles and method of dividing the sea and its resources. 

The Caspian Sea oil potential has come under a close scrutiny in 
recent years. It has deflated the earlier claims suggesting that the 
region would be the Gulf of the Twenty-first century. According to 
most estimates, the oil reserves in the region are anywhere between 
twenty and thirty billion barrels!9. There have been few new 
discoveries in the recent years to justify an upward revision of the 
estimates. Saudi Arabia alone has at least ten times as much. And West 
Asia twenty times as much. The Caspian oil may not prove cost- 
effective given the high cost of extraction and transportation in 
addition to a host of complicated technical, geological, logistical and 
political obstacles which block its speedy development. The legal 
regime, as a result, may lose its urgency and centrality in regional 
developments. 





10 An optimistic estimate puts the proven reserves at 32.5bb, potential reserves at 
218bb, production at 4mbd in 2010 and 6mbd in 2020, net exports at 2.3 and 3.6 in 
2010 and 2020 respectively, Wilfred Kohl, Turkestan-N@VM.EGE.EDU.TR, Vol 98, 
p183, 28-October, 1998. 


RUSSIA'S POLICY TOWARDS CENTRAL ASIA 
AFTER SOVIET DISINTEGRATION 
Prof Sashikant Jha 


The purpose in this paper is to outline the evolution of Russia's 
policy towards Central Asia after the disintegration of the Soviet 
Union. The presentation of the subject is made broadly in two parts. In 
the first part, the discussion concentrates on the period from 1991 to 
2001. This is the period when Russia was going through serious 
internal economic chaos and political uncertainty. The new rulers of 
Russia were not in a position to clearly define the foreign policy goals 
of the nascent state and to ascertain its position in the post-Cold War 
international order. With ideology as the 'guiding principle' of the state 
policy having been jettisoned , the new Russian ruling elite , while 
trying to carve out a new international role for Russia, found 
themselves suffering from a priority cleavage. They were clearly 
pulled between a declining nostalgia for past linkages with Asia, 
especially Central Asia, and a growing proclivity towards cultivating 
relations with the West!. The second part discusses the events after 
9/11, 2001 till present. In this period, owing to a series of events 
starting with campaign in Afghanistan, fight against terrorism, 
increasing US penetration into Central Asia, heightened rivalry over 
the exploitation and marketing of the region’s oil and other natural 
resources and the political turmoil therein, brought this region into the 
global focus. The overall impact of all these events was the 
fundamental transformation of the security scenario in Central Asia. 
Russia, unlike its past, had to redefine its approach and strategy to 
meet the new challenges and ensure its crucial position in the region. 

The paper has a very wide agenda as its covers a very long 
period and discusses several issues together. It must be admitted, 
however, that a comprehensive evaluation of all these issues is not, 


' Shashikant Jha, “India’s Relations with New Russia: From the Soviet Disintegration 
to strategic Partnership” (ed. Nalini Knat Jha), South Asia in 21% Century: India, Her 
Neighbours and Great Powers,New Delhi. South Asian Publishers Pvt. Ltd., 2003, p 
203 
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possible within the limited scope of this paper. The paper, therefore, 
confines itself mainly to the broad indicators of the evolution of 
Russia's policy towards Central Asia. 

What is the significance of Central Asia in the foreign policy 
calculations of Russia? Scholars point to two interrelated factors, w! ich 
have influenced and shaped Russian policy towards this region. One, 
there is “the legacy of Russian imperial and Soviet history” which 
manifests itself in a variety of “political and psychological complexes”. 
This has created a complex linkage between Russia and Central -Asia 
that is both complementary and competitive. Two, after remaining 
“practically non-existent in the global geopolitical landscape” for a 
long time, Central Asia has now appeared on the international scene in 
a big way. The region is now in the centre of intense political, strategic 
and economic activities and rivalry among the regional and sub- 
regional powers and is, as such, exposed to “various external 
influences”. The developments in this region do create implications for 
Russia's vital economic, political and strategic interests. Russia's 
interest in Central Asia is, therefore, more than obvious2.2 

As a result of its prolonged association with the region, Russia 
has indeed acquired certain comparative advantages which will help 
her shape future relations with Central Asia. These advantages are: 

i) Due to the political, economic and cultural relations the 
Russian political elite has a deeper knowledge of Central Asia 
as an area, as also of its politics and orientation of the local 
elite. 

ii) Russia has had ‘extensive military engagement’ with the 
countries of the region. 

iii) A muulti-dimensional economic and commercial relation 
between Russia and Central Asia. 

iv) As the industries in the Central Asian countries were almost 
entirely created during the Soviet period they continue to rely 


? Vladimir Baranovsky, “Russia and Asia: challenges and Opportunities for National 
and International Security” (ed. Gennady Chufrin), Russian and Asia: The Emerging 
Security Agenda, Sipri: Oxford University Press, 1999, p 17. 
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on technical expertise of Russian specialists. 

v) Russian language is universally spoken and it is the only link 
language in the entire region. 

vi) A large Russian diaspora, though decreasing in number with 

the passage of time’. 

It is on the basis of these advantages Russia treats Central Asia 
as an area of its vital national interest and desires to playa major role in 
the politics, economy and security of the region. Russia can hardly 
ignore the fact that Central Asia has huge natural resources and it is an 
area where anything that happens has a significant bearing on its 
security. The Central Asia can also provide ‘strategic routes' for the 
transport of goods and material between north and south as also 
between east and west. With the opening of Central Asia to the world 
the states of the region obviously had to make efforts to ensure faster 
development by attracting foreign investment" In the changing 
scenario it became a major challenge for Russia to compete for the 
larger share in the most lucrative deals in Central Asia and also make 
efforts to put a check on the penetration of other powers in the region‘. 

Advantages apart, Russia also has faced quite a complex range 
of challenges in Central Asia. They are: 

i) The fragile states and political instability in Central Asia 

ii) A highly complex ethnic and religious mosaic with 
potentials of tension and conflict. 

iii) A pervasive corruption among the political elite land 
bureaucracy, though this is universal phenomenon in: the 
entire post-Soviet space. 

iv) Intra-regional disparity in economic development 

v) An increasing degree of drug-trafficking and narcotic 
production in the rural areas. 

vi) The vulnerability of the region to such influences that may be 
hostile to Russia's interests°. 

These factors taken together encouraged and complicated 


3 Russian and Asia: The Emerging Security Agenda, pp 17-18 
* Russian and Asia: The Emerging Security Agenda, pp 17-18 
5 Russian and Asia: The Emerging Security Agenda, pp 17-18. 
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Russia's activism in the Central Asian region. It is because of this the 
Russian ruling elite have been constantly weighing the costs and 
advantages of Russia's engagement in Central Asia. Depending upon 
its defined priorities and orientations, the ruling elite has tried to look 
upon Central Asia either as a region of opportunities and vital national 
and security interest or a burden rather than an asset which diverts 
Russia's attention from them from the promising channels of 
interaction with the external world. As pointed out earlier, the latter 
part of the argument dominated the thought process of Russian elite in 
the first phase, 1991 to 2001, whereas the former argument 
characterizes the policy of the present Russian regime. Now Russia has 
become ‘more conscious of its interest, position and role in Central 
Asia. 

In the first half of 1990s, the Russian leadership was not quite 
keen about any closer cooperation with newly independent Central 
Asian republics. Its policy was guided by the consideration that as 
Russia was in need of rapid reform any closer association with Central 
Asian leadership, essentially authoritarian in nature, would obstruct 
the progress of reform. Even the academic specialists supported this 
viewpoint by saying that “the alliance for-reform” in Russia would 
degenerate “into an anti-reform alliance with the conservative elites 
remaining in power in Central Asia”®. The Russian leadership had also 
created a self-assuring belief that even if they ignored them the newly 
independent states of Central Asia would “have nowhere to go outside 
the zone of Russian influence”. This was clearly a misjudgment of the 
Central Asian situation. A calculation of this nature was influenced by 
several considerations like an abiding desire to seek Western aid, the 
pursuit of a certain degree of Russian nationalist agenda and, more 
importantly, unwillingness to pay any price to preserve the historical 
linkage with Central Asia. Maintaining a deeper relationship with 
Central Asia involved a certain burden sharing in political, economic 
and defence fields that Russia was unwilling to undertake. 


6 Irina D. Zviagelskaya, "Russia's Policy Options in Central Asia”, ed. Gennady 
Chufrin, Russia and Asia: The Emerging Security Agenda, Sipri: Oxford University 
Press, 1999, p 124. 
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The consequence of the well thought out Russian negligence of 
Central Asia was the alienation of new republics. Obviously such an 
approach did neither strengthen Russia's position in the region nor 
provide it any help in the ‘containment of the challenges to its security. 
It was nevertheless a question of survival for the Central Asian 
republics. They felt compelled to look for opportunities of 'developing 
relations with new partners' and also seek intra regional cooperation’. 

In the second half of 1990s there appeared a shift in the Russian 
approach to Central Asia which was again in the framework of the so 
called reintegration drive initiated by the Russian government. The 
whole of CIS was charactrised as 'near abroad' by Russia and it was 
declared as a zone of her vital security interest. Even in this context the 
approach adopted by the Russian government was not uniform. 
Although reintegration was the principle to which the government 
was expressing its commitment, in reality though efforts were being 
made to exclude Central Asia on the express argument that 
reintegration required ‘a relatively similar level of economic 
development, a socio political compatibility of societies and a cultural 
affinity of the peoples'. Assuming that the Central Asia did not meet 
these conditions, the partners of reintegration in the foreseeable future 
could only be Russia, Ukraine and Belarus’. 

In this context, the Central Asian republics were recognizing the 
imperatives of intra-regional integration for several important reasons. 
In the difficult period of transition they desired to take maximum 
advantage of their common political and economic interests and they 
also aimed at creating a certain counterbalance to the Russian policy 
and collectively tackle the pressure coming from Russia. It was in this 
context the “Central Asian Union” consisting of Kazakhstan, 
Uzbekistan and Kyrgyzstan was created in 1994. Obviously, the 
Russians, who were not quite happy with the emerging multi-polarity 
in the CIS space, were invited to be the observers in 1996 and 1998 


” Russia and Asia: The Emerging Security Agenda, p 124 

8 A. Arbatov, ‘'Realnaya Integratsia: s kem ] kakaya? “Real Integration: with whom 
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elections. Tajikistan became the full member of this union. Despite 
initial scepticism about its future, the association remained alive’. 

Although Russia consistently opposed the Kazakh proposal of a 
Eurasian Union, on 14 September 1995 it put forward a document 
through a Presidential Decree which outlined a strategy towards the 
newly independent states. The document declared its goal of 
creating”an economically and politically integrated association of 
states”. The main action plan of the document included the gradual 
expansion of CIS Customs Union, a complimentarity of the economies, 
the formation of the common capital market, and the creation of 
collective security system. By 1996, certain concrete steps were in the 
offing to place the objectives of this document cn a practical footing. It 
is also important to note that by this time from within the “Union of 
Four” founded by Russian initiative in January 1995 countries like 
Belarus, Kazakhstan and Kyrgyzstan displayed a readiness for deeper 
integration with Russia!. . 

The immediate context of the activisation of the Union of Four 
was a resolution of the Russian state Duma on 15 March 1996 which 
denounced the break up of the USSR and threatened to undo the 
provisions of the Belavezh agreements. Such a move dealt a blow to 
the policy of the government and created serious doubts among the 
newly independent states about Russia's next moves. It was to offset 
the impact of this move of the Duma that steps were taken to 
inaugurate the “Union of Four” on 29 March 1996. The tasks set before 
the joint bodies of the Union included the following: definition of 
common policy and direct management in the economy, money, credit 
and financial regulation, energy, environment, transport and 
communications, equal guarantees for citizens and national minorities, 
rights and freedoms, environment, and border security, etc. In military 
field, the parties agreed to ensure common security, to develop 
uniform principles of setting up, planning and use of armed forces, 


” Russia and Asia: The Emerging Security Agenda , p 124 
10 Diplomatichesky Vestnik, Diplomatic Gazette, No. 4, 1996, pp 57-61 
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their participation in peacekeeping operations, and to use military 
infrastructure in line with national legislation". 

The creation of the “Union of Four” did not enhance the 
relationship between the member countries to any new level. It was 
adversely affected by the internal political crisis and struggle within 
Russia between competing political forces and their priorities. It is also 
not correct to characterize it as a failure because even at the height of 
Russian economic crisis in 1998-99 the leaders of Belarus and 
Kazakhstan steadfastly talked about the integration process within the 
framework of the Custom's Union and creation of a uniform economic 
space!2. 

The political indifference and miscalculation in its policy 
towards Central Asia also affected Russia's economic relations with the 
region. Russia was not able to ensure its dominant economic presence 
in Central Asia. Its performance was not quite impressive. Its 
participation in the Central Asian economy through “investment, 
purchase of blocks of shares, and the creation of joint ventures and 
financial groups” was not quite impressive. The continued volatility of 
political situation in Central Asia created a high degree of risks and not 
very robust prospects of dividends on investment that discouraged 
Russian capital to flow into the region smoothl:. The only exception in 
this respect was the oil sector where Russian companies remained 
active “in the development of deposits and the transport of oil”!3. As a 
trade partner, Russia lost its position in Certral Asia. There has been a 
sharp fall in the volume of trade after 1991 and Russia made serious 
effort to improve that situation’, 

The overall policy of benign negligence towards Central Asia 
was, however, not so much a part of its security policy in the region. 
There were indeed initial difficulties in preserving the unified armed 
forces. They were caused by the very fast move made by Central Asian 


'! Russia and Asia: The Emerging Security Agenda, p 127 
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13 Russia and Asia: The Emerging Security Agenda, p 127; Also see V. Nikonov, "Politika 
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republics towards nationalization of military policy, creation of their 
own armed forces as the symbol of their sovereignty, and the division 
of military property situated on their respective territory, etc. There, 
however, remained a concern on the part of Central Asian republics 
about their security vulnerability in the context of volatility in the | ust 
Soviet space and a lesire to seek support from Russia in the military 
sphere. It led them to make efforts in the direction of collective 
security. As a result, in May 1992, four Central Asian republics, namely 
Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan, Tajikistan and Kyrgyzstan, signed the 
Tashkent Treaty on Collective Security. Russia was lukewarm towards 
this development, though it did not actively oppose it. 

Basically, the implementation of the objectives of the Tashkent 
Treaty involved a heavy obligation on the part of the signatories in 
terms of the massive capital investment which hardly any country was 
prepared to shoulder. The other problems included indifference of 
Ukraine without which any military-political union would have been a 
premature idea. Later, even Uzbekistan became skeptical about it. For 
Russian policy makers to abandon Central Asian republics and to 
leave them to fend for themselves was a difficult proposition. The 
security interest of Russia did not allow such a policy to be pursued. 
The most important example of such an approach was Russia's active 
mediating engagement in the Tajik conflict from 1992 to 1997. 

The security involvement of Russia in Central Asia took a variety 
of characteristics. Russia regarded the development of such a relation 
as a precondition for the settlement of conflicts in the region. 
Peacekeeping operations in cooperation with international 
organizations like the UN and OSCE was recognized as highly 
important. Russia's experience in the Tajik peacekeeping was later 
expanded to the other areas of CIS through the creation of collective 
peacekeeping forces with Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan and Kyrgyzstan. 
From the later part of 1990s the coordination of defence and security 
programmes between Russia and Central Asian republics was on the 
increase. This resulted in the development of joint military doctrines, 
and an increasing number of joint military exercises and several other 
joint military programmes. The motivating factors to pursue such a 
policy had been the Afghan problem and the increasing activism of the 
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US military in the region’. 

The Russian policy towards Central Asia faced a new challenge 
in the aftermath of 9/11, 2001. The challenge was signaled by the 
arrival of the United States at the head of the so called “International 
coalition against terrorism” to begin their campaign against the regime 
in Afghanistan and subsequently to ensure deeper penetration into 
Central Asia. For obvious reasons, Russia was an active participant in 
this campaign against terrorism. As it had been a victim itself Russia 
had its own reasons to be seriously concerned about the challenge of 
terrorism. However, till the events of 9/11, the US and Western 
approach to Russian lamentations were ignored and characterized 
more as a consequence of human rights violations than anything else. 
In the changed scenario the US and the other Western countries came 
to recognise the Russian position more realistically. It was also natural 
for Russia to reciprocate. . 

What, however, started becoming more disquieting for Russia 
was the sustained effort by the US to create its own space in Central 
Asia on long term basis. The US engagement with Central Asian 
republics assumed a variety of forms like economic aid, cooperation in 
the fields of defence and security, particularly creation of military 
bases, joint military exercises, and increasing involvement in the 
extraction of oil and other natural resources in the region. The growing 
clout of the Americans in Central Asia and their ability to influence the 
course of events was certainly a formidable challenge to the Russian 
security and economic interests in the region. Were the Russian native 
not to foresee this scenario? Or if at all they had foreseen it, were they 
really in a position to stop it happening? Probably not. The US arrival 
on the scene might have been prompted in the immediate context by 
the events of 9/11. But in the broader sense, it was the logical 
extension of a policy in which Russia was seen as an adversary, a 
formidable potential competitor of the West in international politics 
which entailed minimizing its influence through several measures. The 
NATO expansion was one such move which Russia failed to stop from 
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happening. The penetration of the US and the West into Central Asia 
and larger CIS space was the logical next step that aimed at curtailing 
the areas of Russian activity. 

Interestingly, for the Americans, the response of certain Ce tral 
Asian republics was quite encouraging. Seeing the American arrival as 
bringing an unlimited opportunity for trade, development, investment 
and increased level of security, some of these countries welcomed it 
and showed their desire to cooperate with them. Of course to the same 
extent they also experienced an alienation from Russia. This happened 
particularly in the case of Uzbekistan. The countries like Kazakhstan 
and Kyrgyzstan tried to playa more balanced role while, at the same 
time, they pursued cooperation with the Americans. 

Two factors contributed to the hardening of Russian policy in 
Central Asia in the past couple of years - the rivalry over the 
exploitation and marketing huge oil and other natural resources in 
Central Asia and turmoil leading to the political crisis and instability. 
In the CIS space which the Russians considered the result of active US 
and Western support to wean away CIC countries from the Russian 
influence. This paper does not devote its attention to the rivalry over 
natural resources in Central Asia Which Russia has been considering 
as its pre-eminent right to exploit and market with the cooperation of 
the countries of the region. 

The political events beginning with regime change in Georgia 
followed by a highly divisive and controversial presidential election in 
Ukraine and then the regime change through popular uprising in 
Kyrgyzstan and failed uprising in Uzbekistan in the past couple of 
years have sounded alarm bell for Russia and other Central Asian 
republics. Whatever the local cause, Russia saw in them a pattern and 
an international agenda masterminded by the US and other Western 
countries'®. It is true that no matter how alarming they were 
considered by the policy makers in Moscow the events of Georgia, 
Ukraine and Kyrgyzstan exposed the limited ability of Russia to 
influence their course. However, the failed uprising in Ferghana Valley 
in Uzbekistan prompted Russians to move towards more concrete 
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measure to mect this new challenge. They, therefore, came out with 
strong support for the Uzbek government and condemned the rioters 
as having their linkage with international terrorism and the Western 
agencies!”. The course of these events that aimed at changing the 
regime in Central Asian republics; also compelled the leaders like 
Islam Karimov to reconsider their hitherto strategy of closer 
cooperation with the Americans and revived their old political and 
security linkage with Russia’®.1S Interestingly, this realization that the 
continued US presence in Central Asia is a challenge to their regimes 
and larger social and political stability in the region as a whole, also 
descended on the other leaders in Central Asia. Thus, soon after he 
was elected as the new President of Kyrgyzstan, Kurmanbek Bakiev 
questioned the US military presence in the region and demanded a 
time frame for its termination. Islam Karimov had already demanded 
such a withdrawal and put restriction on the movement of the US 
military aircrafts that have led them to revive their base in 
Afghanistan’? In an_ interesting development, the Shanghai 
Cooperation Organization (SCO) that comprises Russia, China, 
Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, Uzbekistan and Tajikistan have put forward 
similar demand. The declaration at the end of its July 2005 summit in 
Astana said: “As the active military phase in the anti-terror operation 
in Afghanistan is nearing completion, the SCO would like the 
coalition's members to decide on the deadline for use of the temporary 
infrastructure and for their military contingents’ presence in those 
countries”2, It is being recognized by these countries that the US 
wants bases in Central Asia for reason not connected to the ongoing 
operations in Afghanistan. For the US, the SCO's call to set a timetable 
for the withdrawal of its forces from the region is a clear indication of 
the emerging political realities in Central Asia. And Russia, adequately 
supported by China, is the prime mover in this respect. 

The Russians realized the hard fact that in the pursuit of their 


7 The Hindu, 2 July, 2005. 
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great power goal a deeper connection and cooperation. With Central 
Asia is indispensable. In fact, the logic of multi-dimensional 
cooperation is now being extended to a much larger area including 
China and possibly India, too. This huge area has immense 
potentialities, resources, market and the combined capability of 
tackling many challenges. The recent trend of regular interaction 
between Russia and the other countries of Central Asia and China may 
be pointer in that direction. 


CHINA’S STRATEGIC ENGAGEMENT WITH 
CENTRAL ASIA 
Dr. Mohammad Monir Alam 


At the turn of the twentieth century China emerged as a 
significant international player. Many factors have contributed to her 
comprehensive role on the international arena as well as in the 
regional scene, like the phenomenal growth in economy, the policy of 
opening up of its economy, enormous potentialities of resources and 
its growing military power. Apart from these, geopolitical changes 
occurred on its north-western border caused by the disintegration of 
the erstwhile Soviet Union and the emergence of the Central Asian 
states. This forced Beijing to redraw its regional policy and stratagem. 
Given its geographical proximity with the Central Asian states, its 
growing strategic and economic interests to become regional super 
power and the needs of the Central Asian states, China's presence in 
the region seems to increase further in the future. 

With the emergence of the five independent Central Asian 
states-Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan, Tajikistan, Turkmenistan and 
Kyrgyzstan, the regional geo-political order has witnessed 
considerable amount of flux. The dissolution of the Soviet Union and 
further weakening of Russia not only altered the international geo- 
strategic balance but also has fundamentally reinvigorated fierce 
international competition called “New Great Game”. This is largely 
due to the strategic importance of Central Asia acting as a bridge 
between Europe and Asia, situated on the ancient Silk Route and 
having vast deposits of hydrocarbon resources. After 9/11, there has 
been a major shift in the U.S. policy towards the Central Asian- 
Caspian states which have been perceived by China as a counter move 
in the region. Central Asian states have strongly supported the U.S. 
efforts to form an international anti-terrorist coalition by providing 
several strategically important airbases and other indispensable 
assistance to the U.S-led multinational forces in its “war on global 
terrorism’ which has finally added new thrust to the regional geo- 
politics. 
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The ongoing dynamics of change in Central Asia’s geo-strategic 
environment has not only a direct impact on China’‘s strategic and 
economic interests in the region, but also has implications on the 
ongoing separatist movement in Xinjiang autonomous region. China 
has, therefore, accorded high priority to Central Asia and has worked, 
despite some limitations, to preserve its strategic interests in the 
region. Thus, keeping in view the changing parameters of the regional 
strategic environment and to acquire new international markets for its 
large finished products, to ensure its future domestic energy securitv, 
and to contain United States, China has not only to sustain its current 
diplomatic thrust in the region but also has to reinvigorate it to a far 
higher level, to be an influential player in the new emerging security 
alignments. 

This paper as such focuses on China’s strategic engagements 
with Central Asian states. After analyzing the historico-cultural roots 
of Chinese-Central Asian relationships, the paper also highlights 
various compulsions that have forced China to engage Central Asian 
states particularly in bilateral military and security cooperation, 
various confidence building measures, Shanghai Cooperation 
Organisation, bilateral economic engayements and _— energy 
cooperation. Besides, the paper will discuss China’s threat perceptions 
caused by the un-accounted nuclear fissile materials and nuclear 
weapons in Central Asia, particularly in Kazakhstan. Before outlining 
the main constituents of China’s strategic engagement in the context of 
Central Asia, it is essential to go back to the roois of the Chinese- 
Central Asian relationship. 


The Historical roots of Chinese-Central Asian Relationship: 

Both China and Central Asia have long history of their political, 
economic and strategic engagements. The roots of engagements and 
interrelations go back to the ancient times, when the “Great Sitk 
Route”, the first trans-continental trade route of human civilization, 
linked China with Roman Empire through the territory o, Central 
Asia. During the last two millennia, the Chinese rulers made their 
efforts to conquer Central Asia because of its important strategic 
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location at the crossroads of Eurasia. But there has only been about 425 
vears of Chinese control in Central Asia apart from the present 
Chinese rule in Xinjiang, which is known as Eastern Turkestan!. 

The first half of the nineteenth century saw the beginning of 
competition among great powers of that time, especially Russia, Great 
Britain and China, for the control of the Central Asia. The entire region 
became the arena of conflict known as “the Great Game” for Central 
Asia. Manchu authority in Central Asia began to decline due to the 
Tsarist Russian expansion into the region. The Uighurs Movement for 
the independence of Xinjiang was also posing problems to the Manchu 
authority. In 1865 Yaqub Beg, with help from the Ottoman Empire 
and British India, became the ruler of a newly proclaimed state, 
Kashgaria, in the Eastern Turkestan. Fourteen years later, the Chinese 
defeated Yaqub Beg and destroyed his kingdom and controlled 
Eastern Turkestan. In the meantime, in Western Central Asia, Russia 
managed to strengthen its position after conquering the Khanates of 
Khiva, Kokand and the emirate of Bukhara in the mid of the 
nineteenth century, thus pushing the border of the Tsarist empire 
further eastward. After the October Revolution in Russia and the 
formation of the Soviet Union, the Western Central Asia became an 
integral part of the Communist state under its Marxist-Leninist 
ideology. Meanwhile, Eastern Turkestan continued to be a region of 
competition between Russia and China until the death of Stalin in 
1953. Twice, in 1933 and 1944, the independent republic of Eastern 
Turkestan was proclaimed, the first time inspired by Islamic religious 
leaders, the second time supported by Stalin. After the death of Stalin 
in 1953, the whole Sino-Soviet relationship was renegotiated, and in 
1955 the Chinese finally proclaimed the Xinjiang Uighur Autonomous 
Region (XUAR) which became an integral part of China?. 

The balance of powers thus reached in Central Asia between 
Russia and China in the twentieth century was suddenly disrupted 


1 Owen Lattimore, Inner Asian Frontiers of China, London: Oxford University Press, 
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after the collapse of the Soviet Union. This historic phenomenon 
pushed China to rethink its image of Central Asia and to redefine its 
policy of geo-political and economic strategy in the region. 


China’s Compulsion for Strategic Engagement: 

The political transformation caused by the break-up of the 
Soviet Union resulted in the emergence of new independent states in 
Central Asia that has created various geo-strategic imperatives for all 
regional powers. China has been strongly affected by these far- 
reaching transformations. Once considered a backwater during the 
Soviet regime, China suddenly finds itself bordered by new Central 
Asia states. Inheriting all the problems of the post-Soviet transition, 
the emergence of Central Asian states has added a new situation in the 
region. 

The first official Chinese reaction described the developments 
in Central Asia, as well as in other former Soviet republics, as “internal 
affair” and confirmed that they would “respect” the choice made by 
the people in these states. At the same time, Beijing recognised the 
independence of Central Asian states in December 1991, and 
subsequently signed separate communiqués on the establishment of 
diplomatic relations with all the states. All the presidents of the five 
republics of the Central Asian states visited China, first in 1992 by the 
presidents of Uzbekistan, Kyrgyzstan, and Kazakhstan followed by 
those of Tajikistan and Turkmenistan in 1993. As a result of these 
visits, strategic ties between China and Central Asia deepened 
considerably. The visit of Chinese Prime Minister, Li Peng, to four 
Central Asian states (except Tajikistan) in April 1994 further enhanced 
and strengthened bilateral and multilateral strategic cooperation. 

During his visit to Central Asia, Li Peng proposed four 
principles of peaceful coexistence as basic rules for promoting ties 
between them. These included: promoting peaceful coexistence; 
economic prosperity; non-interference in their internal affairs; and 
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respecting territorial integrity and sovereignty*®. This Central Asian 
policy thus promoted by Beijing brought immediate success as Central 
Asian states reiterated that Taiwan is an inalienable part of the 
Chinese territories by proclaiming that the governments of Central 
Asian states will oppose any attempt to create “two Chinas”, or “one 
China, one Taiwan”, and added that Central Asian states will not 
establish any form of official relationship with Taiwan. Central Asian 
states also pledged not to support insurgent groups and separatists 
organisations in Xinjiang. 

China’s strategic engagement with Central Asian states are 
‘primarily based on the following aspects:- 

After emergence of new states, China was very much concerned 
about its domestic stability particularly the Xinjiang Uighur 
Autonomous Region (XUAR). Subsequently, the Xinjiang region 
assumed great importance within the Chinese national security 
establishment. The discovery of huge hydrocarbon reserves in Tarim 
basin and Lopnor Missile Testing Centre located in Xinjiang are major 
concern for China. Central Asian states being formed on the basis of 
various ethno-nationalist identities had potential to virtually recharge 
separatist sentiments among different China’s ethnic minorities’ 
particularly Turkic ethnic groups living in the volatile autonomous 
region of Xinjiang. China is increasingly concerned with Uighur 
separatism and what it calls the “very substantial support” to it from 
outside China’s borders. . 

After the emergence of Central Asian states, China felt that 
apart from the rise of ethno- nationalism, resurgence of Islam and 
spurt of militant Islamic extremism could possibly have spill over of 
influence in Xinjiang province. It was morc so because of the 
continued instability in her bordering states of Tajikistan, Afghanistan, 
and the subsequent emergence of Taliban and trans-linkages of Afghan 
Mujahideen groups with East-Turkestan Islamic Movements of 
Xinjiang that had serious concerns for China. China, therefore, took 
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certain measures to control the situation. For example, to thwart 
religious extremism, it has been constantly giving “non-lethal” 
military support to Kyrgyzstan government for fighting the Isl::mic 
Movement of Uzbekistan (IMU). It has remained cautious about its 
position vis-a-vis Central Asia that has also profound impact on the 
future relations with other Muslim countries. 

Kazakhstan which shares long border with China inherited the 
second largest nuclear and fissile stockpiles from the former Soviet 
Union. The threat of proliferation of these nuclear weapons and other 
fissile materials across borders was the most critical factor in shaping 
China’s initial engagement with Central Asian states. It was only in 
1995, with the surrender of last nuclear weapons Kazakhstan and 
Uzbekistan signed the nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT) as non- 
nuclear states. China gradually evolved broad based state-to-state 
interactions under new forums -Shanghai Cooperation Organisationt. 

China has also shown very much concern about United States’ 
connection with North Atlantic Treaty Organisation (NATO) 
expansion policy in the region. Beijing has perceived it as part of 
NATO’s eastward expansion exercise. All Central Asian states except 
Tajikistan have already joined NATO’s “Partnership for Peace 
programme” and North Atlantic Cooperative Council (NACC) and 
have staged many joint military exercises. By organising military 
exercises, United States has tried to strengthen its foothold in the 
backyard of Russia and China®. After 9/11, the deepening US political, 
economic and military roles across the region-including the setting up 
of military bases in Afghanistan, Central Asia and Pakistan, besides 
organising military exercises with Central Asian armed forces have 
expanded US involvement in the region. Apart from United States, 
other European countries like, France, Germany, Britain and Canada 
are actively enhancing their ties with the Central Asian states. But most 
importantly, deployment of NATO’s forces in Afghanistan has been 
seen by Beijing as encirclement of China by United States. 


4 Swaran Singh “Sino-Central Asian Ties: Problems and Prospects” Strategic Analysis, 
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Apart from these threats based on policy options, Beijing’s 
policy planners have been keenly interested to capture Central Asian 
market as well as direct access to vast untapped hydrocarbon energy 
and other mineral resources of Central Asia which requires evolving 
constructive engagements. During early 1990's, China’s domestic 
energy consumption increased many folds. Moreover, in view of 
China’s rapid economic growth and free market economy, its domestic 
oil demand is expected to increase manifold annually, which has 
created a significant challenge for its energy security in the future. 

China has perceived Central Asia in the context of Eurasia. 
These new states have a linking role, not only in a geographical sense 
but also in the political and cultural senses to work as a “bridge” 
between the East and the West. Hence, China is strongly interested in 
the regional stability as a pre-requisite to develop political, trade and 
economic cooperation with the Central Asian states. 

Apart from these concerns, certain policies adopted by regional 
powers like India, Pakistan, Iran, Turkey, Saudi Arabia and Japan 
towards Central Asia have also raised China’s anxiety from time to 
time. Especially, powerful new players like Japan have moved in a big 
way, expanding its role in this region that has been considered by 
China as outside her traditional sphere of influence. Japan's 
involvement with Central Asian states had started with Prime Minister 
Hashimoto's re-orientation of Japan’s “Eurasian Diplomacy” during 
1997. In 1999, Foreign Minister, Masahiko Komura visited Azerbaijan 
and Uzbekistan and propounded his thesis of resolving conflicts 
through economic development. He signed agreements granting loans 
of $23.9 million for improvement of Uzbekistan’s airports and another 
18.3 billion yen for future energy sector projects in Azerbaijan. From 
1993-1997, Tokyo increased its total package from $2.5 million to $156.8 
million®. All these factors have put tremendous pressure on Beijing to 
engage and enhance its strategic engagement with the Central Asian 
states. 


6 Michael Robert Hickok, “The Other End of the Silk Road: Japan’s Eurasian 
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China’s Military and Security Engagement 
China which shares long common borders with Kazakhstan, 
Kyrgyzstan and Tajikistan has vital security and strategic interests in 
Central Asia. After the emergence of the Central Asian states one 
important dimension of China’s security engagement was to develop 
bilateral and multi-lateral defence and military co-operation with these 
states. Such co-operation was mostly seen in enhancing confidence- 
building measures, reducing troops and military forces along the 
common borders, disarmament in the border areas, and increasing the 
transparency of border defence. China has, therefore, adopted 
extremely comprehensive policies and principles towards regional 
security consistently since the opening of economy and reforms 
thereof in_1978. While addressing the United Nations Conference on 
“Disarmament and Security Issues in the Asia-Pacific Region” in 
Shanghai in August 1992, the Chinese Foreign Minister Qiang Qichen 
emphasised that China advocated the establishment of stable regional 
and international political and economic order on the basis of five 
principles of peaceful existence. He further pointed out that such 
principles would be applied to Central Asia as well’. Hence, after 
collapse of the Soviet Union China has put security concerns at the top 
of agenda in its relation with Central Asia. These concerns include 
measures to safeguard the security interests of China, ways of 
enhancing regional security regimes, and steps towards multi-lateral 
cooperative arrangements to foster mutual trust in security matters. 
After the break up of the Soviet Union, Kazakhstan which 
emerged as a quasi- nuclear power was a most important concerns for 
China. Kazakhstan was a nuclear missile bridgehead, the premier site 
for nuclear testing, and an important source of fissile uranium 
deposits. At the disintegration of the Soviet Union, Kazakhstan 
inherited part of the Soviet nuclear structure and arsenal which 
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included 104 ICBM SS-18 long-range ballistic missiles with carrying 10 
warheads each (1,040 warheads total); 40 strategic bombers with 320 
nuclear charges; and 650 units of tactical nuclear weapons’. Apart 
from these strategic weapons, Kazakhstan also hosted two strategic 
missiles launch sites at Derzhavinsk and Zhangiz-Tobe, one nuclear 
reactor in Aktau, and one strategic bomber airbase with 40 Tu-95 Bear 
bombers station there. Moreover, in late 1991 and early 1992, it was 
rumoured that Kazakhstan could or had just begun to trade in nuclear 
raw materials, technological components, missiles, and nuclear 
warheads. Such rumours had serious impact upon the China’s policy 
planners. A deep economic crisis, the political ambitions of the ruling 
elites and, finally a sharp reduction of skilled personnel in the nuclear 
infrastructure could lead to a chaotic proliferation of nuclear 
substances and materials. 

However, after the disintegration of the Soviet Union, the 
Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS) reached the agreement on 
“Nuclear Weapons and their Control” which was signed at Almaty on 
21st December 1991. By late January 1992, all tactical nuclear weapons 
were shifted to Russia from Kazakhstan. But whether Kazakhstan 
would give up its nuclear-weapon status remained unclear. So, in 
February 1992, President Nursultan Nazarbayev during his visit to 
New Delhi claimed that “Kazakhstan's nuclear threat perception 
evolved from the nuclear arsenals in possession of Russia, China and 
the United States and principle of parity, Kazakhstan would be 
prepared to destroy its nuclear warheads provided the United States, 
Russia and China agreed to follow a similar course”®. In early 1992, 
President Nazarbayev also made the assertion that Kazakhstan had 
the right to join the nuclear club, but it could keep its nuclear weapons 
because of its unique geopolitical position between Asia and Europe. 
Kazakhstan signed the Lisbon Protocol of the START Treaty in May 
1992, committing to a non-nuclear status. But in early 1993, 
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Kazakhstan, together with Ukraine, raised the question of their right 
of control of nuclear weapons still deployed in their territories at the 
CIS summit in Minsk’. 

However, the uncertainty and contradictory positions of 
Kazakhstan on the nuclear weapons in its possession might be 
justified by the Kazakh leaders’ desire to highlight Kazakhstan’s 
international status, bargaining with the West and strengthen its 
position within CIS. The ambiguous attitude of Kazakhstan towards 
the nuclear weapons in its possession was concern for both China and 
United States. The Western countries as well as United States put a lot 
of pressure on Kazakhstan to give up its nuclear weapons. They made 
it clear that unless Kazakhstan made unequivocal commitment to 
being a non-nuclear state, she could not expect either any American 
support in international affairs, or any economic aid from the West, 
including economic and technical cooperation. Thus, it was under the 
pressures from both West and United States that Kazakhstan 
eventually made its unequivocal commitment to being a non-nuclear 
statel!. At the same time, Kazakhstan got explicit security pledges 
from all three most concerned nuclear powers, the United States, 
Russia and China’ that none of them would target their nuclear 
weapons at Kazakhstan and that none of them would use nuclear 
weapons against Kazakhstan after Kazakhstan removed all nuclear 
weapons from its territory". 

| Kazakhstan ratified START I Treaty in July 1993, and in 
February 1994, she acceded to the Non-Proliferation Treaty as a non- 
nuclear state. The removal of nuclear weapons from Kazakhstan began 
in late 1993. By February 1994, the last four of the 40 heavy bombers 
were returned to Russia. In March 1994, Kazakhstan also handed over 
half-a-ton highly enriched weapons-grade uranium to the United 
States. By the end of May 1995, all nuclear warheads in Kazakhstan 
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were transferred to Russia!?. On 24 May 1995, the Kazakh Foreign 
Ministry announced that all nuclear weapons deployed on the 
territory in the Soviet era had been either transferred to the Russian 
territory or destroyed. Shortly before Kazakhstan became a nuclear- 
weapon-free state, on 8 February 1995, the Chinese government issued 
its security assurance to Kazakhstan. In a brief announcement, the 
Chinese government stated: “China fully undertakes the desire of 
Kazakhstan for security assurance. The Chinese government has 
unconditionally undertaken not to use or threaten to use nuclear 
weapons against non-nuclear states or nuclear weapon free zones. This 
long-standing principled position also applies to Kazakhstan.... The 
Chinese government urges all nuclear-weapon states to undertake the 
same commitment so as to enhance the security of all non-nuclear- 
weapon states, including Kazakhstan”14. 

Apart from nuclear issues, China has been actively engaged in 
promoting bilateral military exchanges and cooperation with the 
Central Asian states. As early as 1993, a joint communiqué between 
China and Kazakhstan specifically stated that “both sides agree to 
facilitate the contact and promote the relationship between their 
military and to conduct military exchanges according to international 
practice so as to enhance mutual trust and co-operation in the military 
field”15. In September 1995, the Chinese President Jiang Zemin and the 
Kazakh President Nursultan Nazarbayev issued a joint communiqué 
at the end of the latter’s visit to China, which affirmed that: “In the 
sphere of military relations, links between the defence ministries of the 
two nations would be established and developed, and efforts at 
working out an agreement on reduction of military forces along the 
borders and strengthening the trust in the military field should be 
speeded up. Military technological co-operation should be carried out 


\3 Xing, Ethnic Challenges beyond Borders: Chinese and Russian Perspectives of the Central 
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on the basis of mutual benefits and taking each country’s international 
obligations into considerations”'*. In 1995 and 1996, military 
exchanges were conducted between China and Kazakhstan on the 
regular basis. A Chinese military delegation from the garrison of the 
Xinjiang Uighur Autonomous Region (XUAR) visited Kazakhstan in 
August 1995. In May 1996, the Chief of Staff of the People’s Liberation 
Army (PLA) visited Kazakhstan and discussed co-operation between 
two armed forces.!” After September 11, China-Kazakhstan relations 
have taken a new shape. 

In case of Uzbekistan, China not only quickly recognised its 
independence but also developed diplomatic relations. Since 1992, 
there have been high-level official visits which include that of 
President Islam Karimov to Beijing during March and October 1992, 
and in November 1999. Similarly, visits of the Chinese former Premier, 
Li Peng in April 1994, the Chinese President, in July 1996 to 
Uzbekistan, and the Chinese vice Premier to Tashkent in April 2001 
were very significant for the development of the political dialogue, 
which helped in strengthening mutual cooperation. 

After Andijan crisis in May 2005, China’s relations with 
Uzbekistan have been developing at a much more rapid pace. The 
renewed impetus towards building closer ties between these two 
countries has been underscored by Chinese Deputy Prime Minister 
Wu Yi, who visited Uzbekistan for high-level talks on July 17-18, 2005. 
The series of meetings alluded to the political nature of their 
deepening bilateral relationship, with common security concerns, but 
stressed the paramount importance of trade and economic interests. 
Uzbek First Deputy Prime Minister Rustam Azimov, speaking after 
meeting with Wu Yi, appraised the upward trend in economic 
cooperation as strong and vibrant. According to Asimov, “after Uzbek 
President Islam Karimov's visit to China in May, trade between the 
two countries last year was around $367 million, and reached $250 
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million in the first six months itself’!®. It is widely expected in 
Tashkent that bilateral trade will increase. Moreover, both countries 
are identifying more areas of economic cooperation. Thus, 
Uzbekistan's relations with China are entering a new phase. Closer 
economic cooperation, political and military engagement and 
promoting security interests through the Shanghai Cooperation 
Organization (SCO) denote the broader elements of this new phase. 

In case of Tajikistan, Kyrgyzstan and Turkmenistan, China has 
also accorded high priority, and established bilateral and multi-lateral 
security and economic relations. But main thrust of China's 
cooperation with these states is based within the framework of 
Shanghai Cooperation Organisation.!9 


Confidence Building Measures to Resolve Border Disputes: 

- Apart from developing bilateral security relations China has 
been very much concerned about the peaceful settlement of the border 
disputes with the Central Asian states. Border disputes had been a 
perennial problem in the Sino-Soviet relations. For many years until 
the late 1980s, tensions and military confrontations along the Sino- 
Soviet borders were hallmarks of Sino-Soviet relations. However, 
disintegration of the Soviet Union presented new opportunities and 
challenges for China in continuing its negotiations for the settlement of 
border disputes. China moved quickly to affirm with the three Central 
Asian states-Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan and Tajikistan, the basic 
principles in their negotiations. These include: respect of results 
already achieved in Sino-Soviet negotiations; existing treaties as the 
basis of negctiations; settlement in accordance with the established 
rules of international law; mutual consultation on equal footing and 
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mutual accommodation. These principles have been clearly 
embodied in both the joint communiqués between China and the 
Central Asian states and in their border agreements. Thus, the Sino - 
Kazakh joint communiqué issued on 28 February 1992, and Bc jing 
Protocol on the Demarcation of the State Line on May 10, 2002; the 
Sino-Kyrgyz joint communiqué of 6 May 1992, and on June 24, 2002 
and the Sino-Tajik joint communiqué of 11 March 1993, and May 18, 
2002 confirmed above mentioned principles for settling pending 
border disputes.?! 

The most notable progress in negotiating for the bilateral 
settlement of disputed borders was the Sino-Kazakh boundary 
agreement signed on 26 April 1994. The agreement finalised in 
principle the demarcation of the 1700 km. long Sino-Kazakh borders. 
The official Chinese press hailed this as “a historical event of 
significance” in Sino-Kazakh relations and claimed that the Sino- 
Kazakh border would become “a bond of friendly co-operation and 
common prosperity”. Perhaps the crowning achievement in 
resolving border disputes and military co-operation between China 
and Central Asian states and Russia was the signing of “the Five- 
Nation Agreement on Confidence Building in the Military Forces in 
the Border Areas” on April 26, 1996 in Shanghai at a summit meeting 
among leaders from China, Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, Russia and 
Tajikistan. The Shanghai agreement, as claimed by the Former Russian 
President Boris Yeltsin, was “an epoch-making document” for the five 
countries involved, because by signing the agreement, they “have 
undertaken very positive military and political obligations for the first 


20 Xing, Ethnic Challenges Beyond Borders: Chinese and Russian Perspectives of the 
Central Astan Conundrum, p 208. 

21 For the Sino-Kyrgyz communiqué, see Renmin Ribao, May 7, 1992. The 
communiqué further affirmed that both sides would conduct negotiations on 
reducing military forces in the border areas and on confidence building. For the 
Sino-Tajik communiqué, see Renmin Ribao, March 12, 1993. Also see Sujit Dutta 
“China's Emerging Ties with Central Asia”, Central Asia: The Great Game Replayed, 
An Indian Perspective, Nirmala Joshi Ed, New Delhi: New Century Publications; 
2003, pp 157-58. 

22 Renmin Ribao, April 30, 1994. 
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time in history”?. Such a multilateral agreement has undoubtedly 
played major role in strengthening mutual trust between the Chinese 
military and the military of Central Asian states as well as that of 
Russia. It also increases the transparency of border defence on both 
sides. In fact, it is considered one of the important steps towards 
institutionalising the security relations between Central Asia and 
China. 


Shanghai Cooperation Organisation: 

China’s dynamic multilateral approach in the region in the form 
of the Shanghai Cooperation Organization (SCO), a regional grouping 
that aims to establish a coherent security and foreign policy 
framework among the great and small powers of the Central. Asian 
region, has its roots in the border demarcation talks China held with 
Russia, Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, and Tajikistan in the early-1990s. 
These talks evolved into the creation of the “Shanghai Five” in 1996 
with the aim to finalize collectively the border demarcation process 
and introduce a range of confidence-building measures in the field of 
military co-operation along their common borders. The Shanghai Five 
then evolved into a formal treaty organization which included a sixth 
member, Uzbekistan, and has focused on issues well beyond border 
demarcation‘. 

_ The most significant early accomplishments of the group 
include its package of military confidence building measures, de- 
militarisation of the common borders, verification procedures along 
the border, and pre-notification of exercises and other military 
activities, all of which were largely achieved and implemented by 
1996-97. By the July 2000, Shanghai Five summit, the five parties 
announced that implementation of the 1996 and 1997 agreements had 


2% Renmin Ribao, April 27, 1996. 

24 “SCO as a framework for regional security operates within the neo-realist 
paradigm. Neo-realism is as well very sympathetic to the realist argument that in 
an anarchical situation states maintain a hierarchy of interest in which national 
security is given supreme importance”. See Amalendu Misra “Shanghai five and 
the emerging alliance in Central Asia: the closed society and its enemies” Central 
Asian Survey, 2001, Vol. 20, No.3, p 306. 
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“helped build for the first time, in the border belt of more than 7,000 
km, a region of trust and transparency where military activities are 
predictable and monitorable”, The June 2002 summit of the group 
issued the 26-article SCO charter, which sets out the goals, principles, 
organs, financing, and membership rules of the SCO. Areas of SCO 
cooperation identified in the charter include: enhancing regional 
security; seeking common understanding on international issues; 
combating terrorism, separatism and extremism; combating 
smuggling, drug trafficking, and other illegal immigration; 
coordinating policies on arms control; encouraging regional economic 
cooperation; encouraging free trans-border trade and _ energy 
development; ensuring proper exploitation of natural resources, such 
as water; assisting one another in cases of humanitarian emergencies; 
exchanging judiciary information; and expanding cooperation in 
scientific, technological, educational, health, cultural, athletic, and 
tourism endeavors?’. 

The Beijing session of the SCO in May 2003, brought up an 
unexpected subject with regard to the globalization of the world 
economy. At the end of the session, Russian Prime Minister Mikhail 
Kasyanov emphasized on the development of transport infrastructure, 
power engineering, environmental protection, and especially the 
problem of drinking water to become the top priorities of SCO trade- 


2 In July 1998, China and Kazakhstan reached a final agreement resolving remaining 
border disputes along their 1,700 kilometer border; the first full border dispute 
resolution between China and one of its Shanghai Five partners. “China: Jiang 
Zemin on Nuclear Arms Race, Sino-Kazakh Border Pact”, in Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Daily Report: China, FBIS-CHI-98-187, July 6, 1998. The July 
2000 quote is drawn from “Xinhua: ‘Full Text’ of Dushanbe Statement of ‘Shanghai 
Five.” 

2 Ren Dongfeng “The Central Asia Policies of China, Russia and the USA, and the 
Shanghai Cooperation Organisation Process: A View from China”, available at http: 
editors.sipri/pubs/ Central Asia SCO. Also see Charter of the Shanghai Cooperation 
Organization, signed June 7, 2002. 

27 At the same time, the Charter identified seven organs for the SCO: Meeting of 
Heads of State, Meeting of Heads of Government (Premiers), Meeting of Foreign 
Ministers, Meeting of Leaders of Various Departments, State Coordinators Council, 
the Regional Counterterrorism Centre, and the Secretariat. 
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economic cooperation. Both Chinese President Hu Jintao and Premier 
Wen Jiabao, while supporting these ideas, emphasized upon “ensuring 
multi-lateral highway transportation infrastructure for trade and 
investment in order to guarantee stable goods” circulation within the 
SCO. All these, according to both leaders, “are the conditions needed 
to create the free trade zone”. However, the long- term programme of 
trade-economic cooperation within the framework of the SCO and to 
create free trade zone by 2020 was approved in this session. This 
liberal idea of free trade was put forward by Beijing to enhance 
infrastructure for Central Asian economy”. 

However, after consolidating its position from regional security 
concerns to economic cooperation, SCO is very much distressed with 
the United States’ military presence in Central Asia which it has 
established in the aftermath of 9/11. During the course of military 
operation in Afghanistan, the United States established two major 
bases in the region: the first at Karshi-Khanabad in Southern 
Uzbekistan, and the other at Manas International Airport in 
Kyrgyzstan’s capital Bishkek. France and NATO set up air bases in 
Tajikistan at Dushanbe and Kulyab. In the last SCO meeting of July 
2005 held in Kazakh capital Astana, where India, Pakistan, Iran and 
Magnolia participated as observers, all members have unanimously 
passed resolution asking United States to set a deadline to pull out its 
military forces from the region. At the end of the meeting SCO 
members made an unprecedented demand while passing a resolution, 
stating that: “As the active military phase in the anti-terror operation 
in Afghanistan is nearing completion, the SCO would like the 
coalition’s members to decide on the deadline for the use of the 


28 Chinese President Hu Jintao, in his first SCO meeting as China's new leader in May 
2003, called for an early focus on building transportation infrastructure, including a 
call for a multilateral highway transportation infrastructure. Also see Dmitri 
Kosyrev “Free Trade: Central Asia May Show the Way” Statesman, New Delhi, 
October 13, 2003. 
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temporary infrastructure and for their military contingents’ presence 
in those countries”? 

However, to foil Russian-Chinese attempt, US Defence 
Secretary Donald Rumsfeld flew into Bishkek on 25 July and discussed 
the issue with Ismail Isakov, Defence Minister of Kyrgyzstan. Ismail 
Isakov assured him that the Americans would not leave in a hurry by 
stating that the presence of the US base depends on the situation in 
Afghanistan*°. In case of Uzbekistan, Pentagon faces a far more 
difficult task. After 9/11 Uzbekistan became strong US ally to receive 
greater financial aid. But role played by US-funded NGOs so called 
democratic revolution that swept Georgia, Ukraine, and Kyrgyzstan 
which witnessed Tulip Revolution, angered both Russia and China. 
Moscow especially felt that the loss of its former Communist satraps in 
Central Asia would weaken its influence and usher in pro-US 
leaderships. 

Andijan massacre on May 13, 2005, where more than 700 
innocent protestors were killed by Uzbek armed forces, sparked world 
wide condemnation and since then there has been demand for the 
ouster of Islam Karimov regime. To garner support for his regime, 
President Karimov visited both Russian and China. Both countries had 
an on-and-off relationship with President Karimov. Now both Russia 
and China are putting pressure upon Uzbekistan to reassess its 
strategic relation with United States and review airbase agreements. 
Such move in the game of diplomatic chess shows Russian-Chinese 
concerns over US military presence as a threat of their own interests in 
the region. At the same time, it also suggests emphasis on China’s new 
security concept for Asia in this new millennium. 

Moreover, the ongoing China’s military modernisation 
programme especially in Xinjiang reflects geopolitical changes and 
China’s concerns over threat scenarios posed by US military presence 
in the region. The continuing and even growing interest and presence 


29 Siddarth Varadarajan “Central Asia: China and Russia up the Ante”, The Hindu, 
New Delhi, July 8, 2005. 

30 Ahmed Rashid “The Great Game Reloaded”, The Statesman, New Delhi, July 28, 
2005. 
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of the United States in Central Asia has posed various possible 
scenarios to China: Washington was and is pursuing a strategy of 
dominating Eurasia: Washington seeks to check the recovery of Russia 
and the rise of China: Washington seeks to exercise a hegemonic 
presence with regard to energy access. These are subjects of increasing 
concern to China since it is now an importer of energy?!. Hence, 
Beijing regards as a growing strategic threat to its western flanks, and 
is already quietly undertaking strategic preparations to counter 
America presence in Central Asia. Accordingly, Chinese armed forces 
are undergoing major reforms intended to prepare them for operations 
in theatres like Xinjiang and Central Asia. These reforms involve the 
addition of new capabilities for power projection on land and through 
air forces. China has also developed rapid reaction forces (RRF) and 
what it calls Resolving Emerging Mobile Combat Forces (REMCF)**. 
These forces are being trained to meet threats in all of China's border 
areas. Thus, China-Central Asia relations, especially when seen within 
the SCO framework, have been highly proactive and ambitious*?. The 
SCO will continue to be the key vehicle through which China pursues 
its interests in Central Asia. Looking ahead, it appears China will place 
greater emphasis on the development of economic-and trade-related 
cooperation in Central Asia. 

In the wake of unprecedented US military presence in Central 
Asia, NATO’s presence in Afghanistan, the Andijan massacre and 
Tulip revolution in Kyrgyzstan, China has abandoned its earlier 
discretion about former Russian Prime Minister Yevgeny Primakov’s 
strategic multilateral triangle with Russia and India. In a meeting of 
Foreign Ministers of the three countries in Vladivostok on June 2, 2005, 
issues like - the war on terror, access to Central Asian energy 


31 Samantha Blum, "Chinese Views of U.S. Hegemony," Journal of Contemporary China, 
No. 12 (35), 2003, pp 258-262. 

32 Stephen Blank “The Central Asian Dimension of Chinese Military Strategy”, Central Asia- 
Caucasus Analyst, June 15, 2005, available at http://www. cacianalyst.org. 

% For detail, see Bates Gill “Chinese Security Interests and Activities with Central 
Asian States” presented at the National Defence University Conference on Meeting 
US Security Objectives in a Changing Asia, April 22-23, 2004, available at 
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(including Iran), and the issue of uprisings in Central Asia were 
discussed. Apart from these issues, China has pushed to revitalize the 
Shanghai Cooperative Organization to use it as an organisation for 
both bilateral and multilateral action to suppress popular unrest in 
Central Asia and to strengthen it as a barricade against Western 
(especially American) ideas and policies about democratization. Thus, 
as part of this program China has supported the SCO decision, and 
may well have instigated it, to make India, Pakistan, and Iran 
observers of the SCO. Finally, representatives of all these countries 
have participated as observers in Moscow summit which was held in 
July 2005. Both these decisions: support for the strategic triangle and 
for enlarging the scope and membership of the SCO reveal Beijing's 
efforts to ward off possible rivalry with India in Central Asia and to 
compress both its earlier tensions with India there and in South Asia*. 

China has continued to upgrade its military capability, 
particularly with regard to the dispatch of rapid reaction forces to the 
area. Moreover, China’s qualitative improvement of its regional and 
local military capabilities, its calls for upgrading the capabilities of the 
SCO and its military exercises with Russian forces, ostensibly in an 
anti-terrorist scenario, suggest heightened concern about trends in 
Central Asia. At the same time, China has substantially enhanced its 
ties with Iran. This policy aims at more than ensuring a reliable supply 
of energy although that certainly is a major Chinese motive®. This 
policy not only strengthens Iran against Washington in the Gulf and 
regarding nuclear proliferation, it also cements a shared purpose in 
restricting its ability to play in Central Asia. Thus, China’s new policy 
initiatives represent significant new departures in its policies toward 
Central Asia. At the same time, it also attest to the increasing and 
widening rivalry with the United States in Russia and China’s effort to 
build counter-coalitions against what it perceives to be US. 
encirclement and potential threats on its doorstep. 


34 Central Asta-Caucasus Analyst, June 15, 2005. 
45 Central Asia-Caucasus Analyst, June 15, 2005. 
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Economic and Trade Relations: 

Economic and trade cooperation between China and Central 
Asia have a long history which could be dated back to the Silk Route 
time. The Silk Route played its historical role in promoting economic, 
trade and cultural exchanges between China and Central Asia as well 
as Europe. During that time, Central Asian region not only acted as a 
transportation link between China and Europe but acquired the status 
of well-developed commercial, financial and industrial centres. But the 
rapid development of maritime transport in the age of the 
geographical discoveries of sixteenth century A.D. led to a re- 
orientation of world trade from overland routes to maritime routes. 
But the independence of Central Asian states in 1991 has significantly 
given rise to a substantial growth in the volume of trade. Now once 
again, the great opportunities like Silk Route time for mutually 
advantageous economic cooperation and trade with China have 
resurfaced. The economic and trade relations between China and 
Central Asian states have witnessed fundamental changes in the rapid 
growth of bilateral trade; diversified trading channels; expanding 
economic and technical cooperation; and facilitating communications. 

After their emergence all Central Asian states have occupied an 
extremely modest place in the foreign trade of China. Certain factors 
have forced both China and Central Asian states to regard the 
developments of mutual trade and economic interactions. First, at the 
national level China and the Central Asian states are witnessing 
economic transition. Their economic goals are very ambitious and they 
all need interaction with the world economic powers. Second, 
geopolitical factors indicate a high priority for economic and trade 
contacts between them. Third, their economic structures are 
complementary. Fourth, the opening of the “second Eurasian bridge” 
and the improvement of auto-transport corridors have provided a 
solid material basis for economic contacts. . 

Trade between China and Central Asian states was insignificant 
and very limited during the 1990s, especially during the first half of 
the decade. But during the second half of the decade, bilateral trade 
and economic contacts diversified. This was after the historic visit of 
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former Chinese Prime Minister, Li Peng, to Central Asia in April 1994 
that provided basis for boosting trade and economic interactions 
between China and Central Asian states. During his visit to Central 
Asia Li Peng declared the following guidelines for developing bil. teral 
economic and trade cooperation: (a) to observe the principles of 
equality and mutual benefit; (b) to diversify the forms of cooperation; 
(c) to take realities into account and make full use of local resources; 
(d) to improve transport conditions and construct a new Silk Road; (e) 
to provide a small amount of economic aid; and (f) to develop 
multilateral cooperation and promote common development. Li Peng 
also declared that in the Central Asian region China will not seek 
either a political or an economic sphere of influence**. Subsequently, 
China has taken several measures to exploit economic potentials of the 
region to develop contacts with the Central Asian states. As a result, 
China has been constantly engaged in building transport 
infrastructure, providing interest free loans to all states, and setting up 
different enterprises to facilitate economic contacts with Central Asian 
states. As a result, intergovernmental, local, barter, remittance and 
frontier trade, enterprises with sole ownership, joint ventures in a 
number of areas along with provisions of distribution of loans by 
Chinese government to the Central Asian states, developed. Moreover, 
to facilitate bilateral trade, transport infrastructure between China and 
Central Asia also developed significantly. In 1992 the railway line 
between Urumchi and Almaty was opened. In addition to this 
transport corridor, 14 other ports of entry were opened in Xinjiang in 
April 1993, most of them simple route routes. At the same time, China 
also opened two airports which provided international links with 
Central Asian states?’. 

At present bilateral trade and economic contacts between China 
and Central Asian states are growing. As a result, China has occupied 
an extremely important place in the foreign trade of the Central Asian 
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states. But still China’s external trade with Central Asian states is 
limited and accounted not more than 9% of their external trade. At the 
same time China’s foreign trade with Central Asia is not more than 
0.4% of the overall volume of its foreign trade (See Table)*8. 


Table: Trade between China and the Central Asian States in 2003 
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The above table ene varying statistics for the amount of 
trade. The Chinese assessments of volume of trade are rather different 
to the data of the Central Asian states and.the International Monetary 
Fund. However, in spite of the considerable differences, the statistics 
reveal on the whole the main trends in commercial and economic 
relations between China and the Central Asian states. It further shows 
that Kazakhstan has the largest volume of trade and Tajikistan has 
lowest trade with China. 
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In sum, trade and economic relations between China and 
Central Asian states have been steady and impressive since the 
dissolution of the Soviet Union inspite of a number of problems and 
constraints that have seriously troubled such cooperation which are to 
be addressed jointly by both China and Central Asian states. Even 
though there is a significant volume of trade between China and 
Kazakhstan, yet it is relatively low between China and other states. 
However, a developing balance of trade is in favour of China, which is 
consolidating its role as an exporter of finished products, where as 
Central Asian states are assuming position of exporters of raw 
materials. The main problems in the development of bilateral trade 
between China and Central Asian states are: antiquated/ primitive 
trading practices; limitation in economic cooperation; inadequate 
investment environment in Central Asia; the weakness of the national 
economies of the Central Asian states; the remoteness of Central Asia 
from maritime communications and main markets of China; the 
numerous trade barriers; and inadequate transport infrastructure. 
Despite problems there are great prospects for strengthening China- 
Central Asia trade and ‘economic cooperation. These are: the 
acceleration of regional integration in Central Asia; the development 
of industrial cooperation between China and Central Asia; the 
integration of the transport systems of China and Central Asia that 
could benefit the underdeveloped regions of China as well. 


China’s Energy Policy: 

China's voracious energy thirst is causing it to undertake a 
global search for uninterrupted energy supplies to sustain its booming 
economy. Beijing has emerged itself into the complex Central Asian- 
Caspian chess board to ensure it as large share as possible of 
hydrocarbon resources. This complex political, economic and strategic 
maneuvering forces China to deal with the Caspian’s five littoral states 
- Russia, Azerbaijan, Iran, Kazakhstan and Turkmenistan. Analysts 
estimate that within ten to fifteen years China will consume as much 
oil as the U.S. is consuming today and import about 75 percent of new 
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global production’. Beijing's aggressive policies in the Central Asian- 
Caspian basin will, therefore, make’ both Russia and the U.S anxious; 
which are themselves making efforts for the control over the oil-rich 
region. 

Iran is China's second-largest provider of oil from the Middle 
East after Saudi Arabia, and despite Washington's displeasure, it has 
been actively lobbying in Teheran for oilfield contracts. Though the 
Bush administration is trying to dissuade China’s oil giant, CNPC, "it 
is paying no attention to the U.S. request" and "will do its utmost to 
carry on its bidding for an exploitation project in an Iranian oilfield" *. 
Beijing and Tehran have already signed a mega-gas deal in October 
2004 of worth $100 billion, known as the “deal of century”. Besides, 
existing oil agreement is likely to increase by another $50 billion to 
$100 billion, bringing the total close to $200 billion. This gas deal 
entails the annual export of some 10 million tons of Iranian liquefied 
natural gas (LNG) for a 25-year period, as well as the participation, by 
China's state oil company, in such projects as exploration and drilling, 
petrochemical and gas industries, pipelines, services and the like’. As 
such, in order to fulfill the needs of its growing LNG market and to 
export the LNG, Iran is currently investing several billion dollars for 
acquiring LNG-equipped fleets and vessels. 

However, it is in Kazakhstan that Chinese energy interests have 
been the long lasting and the most potentially profitable. In September 
1997, China signed a major oil agreement with Kazakhstan worth $9.5 
billion. This contract was structured into three divisions: (i) the 
rehabilitation of the Uzen oil fields with an estimated cost of $4.38 
billion; (ii) the rehabilitation of the Aktubinsk oil field; $1.1 billion; and 
(iii) the construction of the 3000 km. oil pipeline to China at $3.5 
billion. Accordingly, in June 1997, the China National Petroleum 
Company (CNPC), outbidding western firms, won a 60% share of the 
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Zhanazhol and Kenkiyak oil fields in the Akyubinsk region of north- 
west Kazakhstan”. The CNPC hag also signed a MOU for a 90 percent 
stake in two Caspian blocks currently controlled by Kazakhstan's 
state-owned oil and gas company KazMunaiGaz, with estimated 
hydrocarbon reserves of around 700 million tons. China has already 
planned to construct 1,800 mile-long, worth $3 billion, pipeline to 
carry a minimum of 20 million tons of oil annually. The first 279-mile 
section of the pipeline sector between Atyrau and Keniyak was largely 
finished in 2002. The second 807-mile phase stretches between Atasu 
and the Chinese border Druzhba-Alashankou railroad terminus. 
Negotiations are underway about the precise route of the third and 
final section of the Kazakhstan-China pipeline. The CNPC and 
Kazakhstan's KazMunaiGaz are constructing the pipeline. In future, 
this pipeline may be connected with the pipeline grids of Russia and 
Jran, creating the “Pan-Asian Global Energy Bridge”. Apart from these 
projects, China itself is prospecting for oil and natural gas in the Tarim 
basin in Xinjiang, and constructing a 2,600 mile long East-West oil and 
gas pipeline which may cost as much as $18 billion. By 2005, these 
pipelines will supply up to 25 million tons of oil and 25 billion cubic 
meters of gas to Eastern China®. 

An unexpectedly strong demand for the railway delivery of 
agricultural materials in China since the beginning of 2004 has led to a 
major shortage of railway tanker cars used to transport oil from 
Kazakhstan and according to statistics from the Allah Mountain Pass 
Customs checkpoint, railway delivery of oil from Kazakhstan to China 
in January-March 2004 was 257,300 tons, down 26.5 percent from same 
period in 2003. The Allah Mountain Pass in Xinjiang province is the 
onlv border customs point between China and Kazakhstan for rail 
transshipment. Still, the rail link remains the sole source of Kazakh 
crude oil until the proposed Kazakh-China pipeline is completed#. 
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The oil industry is central to Chinese economic interests in 
Uzbekistan. Chinese companies are already working out details of 
carrying out such investment plans. CNPC Corporation intends to 
invest $106 million in prospecting work and put back into operation 
oil deposits being exploited for long-term use in Uzbekistan within 
five years. Uzbekneftegaz National Holding Company (NHC) and 
CNPC signed this agreement on July 18, 2005. It will also involve the 
creation of a joint venture between Uzbekneftegaz and the Dong 
Sheng Company -- a subsidiary of CNPC. Chinese investments in the 
Uzbek oil sector are expected to reach $600 million in the longer 
term*. 

China has also invested in Turkmenistan whose geographical 
isolation and mercurial leadership have largely thwarted foreign 
attempts to exploit the country's energy reserves. China, like every 
other oil and natural gas consumer, is drawn by the country's 
estimated 45.44 billion tons of oil and gas reserves. To build 
infrastructure and increase production of gas which requires massive 
investment, the Chinese ambassador signed agreements with the 
Turkmen Deputy Prime Minister Yelly Gurbanmuradov to provide a 
$1.8 million grant and $3.6 million worth of interest-free loans to buy 
equipment and parts for Turkmenistan's gas industry**. At present, 
Iran is constructing a terminal for Turkmen liquefied gas exports at 
Kiyanly on the Caspian basin. The $9.15 million terminal will be 
completed in 2005. The Turkmen Statistics and Information Institute 
reported that Turkmenistan produced 295,200 tons of LNG in 2003, 
over half of which was exported”. 

Thus, as China continues its impressive economic growth, 
access to natural resources and raw materials is becoming increasingly 
vital, and will feature more prominently on the policy agenda of the 
decision makers in Beijing. If China seeks to maintain its economic 
growth rate of 1985-2000, it will face a major raw materials shortage 
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and will be forced to focus more on Central Asian-Caspian region as a 
source of major energy resources. This is likely to lead to growing 
economic and political involvement in Russia as well. Moreover, the 
race for exploitation of hydrocarbon resources, capital investment to 
develop infrastructure, and facilitating transportation corridor are 
likely to put Chinese energy corporations into competition with their 
Japanese and Korean counterparts. But the ability of Central Asian 
governments and trans-national corporations to work cooperatively to 
develop resources and operate energy markets will greatly influences 
the pace of economic and trade development in Central Asia in near 
future. 


Conclusion: 

After the collapse of the Soviet Union, the emergence of Central 
Asian states created new geo-political, geo-strategic and geo-economic 
imperatives for China for reshaping its policy towards the region. As a 
result, China has constantly maintained its presence and accorded 
high priority in Central Asia. After developing bilateral relations and 
solving various issues ranging from nuclear strategic weapons to 
border disputes through various confidence building measures with 
Central Asian states and Russia, China is trying for multilateral 
regional cooperation within the framework of SCO. Within a decade of 
its formation, SCO has turned into a dynamic and influential regional 
organisation. India, Pakistan, Iran and Magnolia have already got 
observer status, while Sri Lanka, Japan, ASEAN, the United States, 
and the European Union have shown interest in the SCO. Thus, China- 
Central Asia relations, especially when seen within the SCO 
framework, have moved in a progressively positive direction, highly 
proactive and ambitious. 

Within the existing limitations, China occupies an extremely 
modest place in the trade and economic structure of Central Asia. If 
present pace of economic cooperation will continue, China is expected 
to surpass both Russia and United States. Central Asian states are 
overwhelmingly dependent on Russia, still a regional super power, 
not only for trade and energy supplies but also for arms, military 
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training and security of the local regimes from threats both internal 
and external. True, a wider option has been opened up before the 
Central Asian states, but in the short and medium term “no other state 
has the combination of interests, power and ease of access to serve as a 
counterweight to Russia there”48. It would be a mistake to treat Russia 
as a “strategic paper tiger” with no capacity to influence developments 
in Central Asia. Despite military training and joint military exercises 
within the framework of NATO partnership of peace programme, the 
Central Asian states remain overwhelmingly dependent on Russia for 
training and equipment. Russian border troops patrol Kazakhstan’s 
and Kyrgyzstan’s border with China and Turkmenistan border with 
Iran. The entire southern border of Tajikistan with Afghanistan till 
recently was guarded by 201s Motorised Infantry Division of Russia. 

After 9/11, the ongoing dynamics of change in Central Asia’s 
geo-strategic environment has direct repercussions on China’s security 
as well. The deepening of US political, economic and military roles 
across the region-including the setting up of military bases in 
Afghanistan, Central Asia and Pakistan, have expanded US 
involvement in the region. To contain growing hegemonic power of 
United States, China is trying to balance it through close multilateral 
strategic cooperation with Russia and India. Although, China is 
working towards achieving a long-term project of securing the 
periphery through steadily growing interactions with the Central 
Asian states, but after the Iraq War the geo-strategic developments in 
the region are far more conducive for its active engagement based 
upon the ‘Five Principles of Peaceful Coexistence’. 


48 Rajan Menon, “After Empire: Russia and the Southern Near Abroad”, The New 
Russian Foreign Policy, Michael Mandelbaum, Ed, New York: Council on Foreign 
Relations, 1998, p 100. 


REGIONAL INTERDEPENDENCE AND VIABLE 
RESOURCE SHARING MECHANISM IN CAS 
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Nature has bestowed every region of the world with some 
speciality, thus, creating co-existence as a law of nature and making 
everyone dependent on each other in one way or the other. But in 
some areas the intensity of interdependence is quite high and the 
Central Asian states (CAS) fall in this category. Here the two most 
important inputs for development i.e. water and energy resources 
especially hydrocarbons, are so unevenly distributed among two 
physical division viz. mountainous and semi-desert-steppe region, that 
even their sustained existence is not possible not to talk of their future 
progress without a proper resource sharing mechanism. The. two 
mountainous states of Kyrgyzstan and Tajikistan have privilege of 
being upper riparians with most of the regional water resources 
originating within their territory but are simultaneously owning 
negligible energy resources whereas the semi-desert-steppe region 
comprising Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan and Kazakhstan are endowed 
with rich hydro-carbon reserves particularly owing to location of latter 
two states on the coasts of energy-rich Caspian sea, but own negligible 
water sources. prior to the Soviet demise, these were common 
resources, jointly shared by all the republics but the disintegration of 
erstwhile Soviet Union has changed once an internal problem into one 
of the international issues leading to a series of conflicts since their 
independence. Although through the interference of some world 
bodies, international financial organization, NGOs followed by some 
positive responses from the respective state governments, number of 
water-cum-hydrocarbon resource-sharing agreements has been made 
from time to time between water-rich & energy-poor and energy-rich 
& water-poor states but most of these agreements proved ad-hoc in 
nature. Some of the agreements totally failed, some need -lrastic 
improvements while others are yet to be agreed upon for a sustainable 
conflict resolution. In fact, no inter and intra-state resource-sharing 
treaty is working satisfactorily. Moreover, the data on watershed 
leaves a vast scope for the potential future conflicts especially in water 
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sector not only within the Central Asian states but also with some 
neighbouring countries as well viz. Afghanistan, etc. So an attempt 
has been made in this paper to unveil the ground realities of the 
problem pertaining to the location and distribution pattern of water 
and hydrocarbon resources in order to propose a balanced, sustainable 
and mutually advantageous resource sharing mechanism for the 
Central Asian states. 


Origin and Location of Water Resources: 

Most of the water supply within Central Asian states is 
originated in Tien Shan -Pamirs mountain complex inhabiting the two 
mountainous states of Kyrgyzstan and Tajikistan. From these 
mountains almost all the major and lesser rivers originate to form a 
well-developed river network for the whole Central Asian region. As 
the precipitation and usable ground water resources are insufficient to 
meet the growing demand of agriculture and habitation!, hence, the 
water flow from mountains makes up the deficiency. All the rivers, 
particularly Amu Darya and Syr Darya being considered the life-lives 
of Central Asian states, after flowing from mountainous states, provide 
water for irrigation and other purposes and loose much water also 
through filtration and evaporation. Four-fifths of this water volume is 
located in Kyrgyzstan and Tajikistan? which consumes little water due 
to their little irrigated area, small population and cold climate as 
compared to downstream states. On the other hand, Uzbekistan, 
Turkmenistan and Kazakhstan which occupy three-fourths of the 
region’s land area along with most of its arable land, high population, 
comparatively developed industrial sector and semi-desert to desert 
climatic conditions, require huge water quantities, but share only one- 
fifth? of the regional water network. It has been estimated that the 
upper riparian states share less than 29 % water consumption through 
irrigation whereas the three water-deficient states consume more than 


' Bergson and Levine, The Soviet Economy towards Year 2000, Harvard University 
Press, 2000, p 81 

> R.A.Lewis, “The Irrigation Potential of Soviet Central Asia”, ANNALS, Association 
of American Geographers, 1960 vol. 52, p 105. 

* ANNALS , 1960 vol. 52, pp 106 -7 
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71 % of the regional water flow for irrigation. Furthermore, the water 
outlets of the two mountainous states, as exhibited in table-I*, provide 
85.27 % of the total regional flow into the Aral Sea whereas the three 
down streamers contribute only 14.73 %°. 


Table-I 
Water flow into the Aral Sea Basin Watershed (Km’) 
Country Amu Darya Syr Darya Total 
Kazakhstan -- 4.50 4.50 
Kyrgyzstan 1.90 27.40 29.30 
Tajikistan 62.90 1.10 64.00 
Turkmenistan 2.78 - 2.78 
Uzbekistan 4.70 4.14 8.84 


Spatial Distribution of Hydrocarbons: 

The future development of any area largely depends on its 
mineral endowment within which the mineral fuels including 
petroleum and natural gas are considered more important. Although 
the importance of fossil fuels especially hydrocarbons, is a relatively 
recent phenomenon dating back only to the early twentieth century, 
but due to their energy efficiency leading to their growing importance 
in the international market as well as their continued occurrences in 
various areas especially in Aral-Caspian region, these resources have 
created magnetic attraction. Among the three lower riparian states, 
Turkmenistan and Kazakhstan are located on the shores of the Caspian 
Sea which is considered one of the largest unexploited sources of 
hydrocarbons in the world®. It is this locational advantage of these two 
coastal brothers which endow them the speciality of possessing the 
world-class sedimentary basins, some having the potential to contain 
giant gas fields, in addition to discovered ones. The existing sites are 


* World Bank, “Fundamental Provision of Water Management Strategy in the Aral Sea 
Basin”, Occasional Paper, 1996. p 13. 

> World Bank, “Fundamental Provision of Water Management Strategy in Aral Sea 
Basin”, Occasional Paper, 1996, p 13. 

® The estimates are based on the trend values and the data provided by various 
sources especially World Bank, UNESCO, IMF, etc. Though there is large variation 
of facts and figures compiled and computed by different agencies, but the trend is 
almost the same. 
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showing an encouraging upward trend of resource delivery as the 
reserves are rich both in vertical and horizontal horizcns. Moreover, 
due to some extraction and geo-physical clues, the possible location of 
more energy sites look bright as is reflected in the given Table IT’. 


Table-II 
CAS: Proven and Potential Hydrocarbon Reserves 
Country Petroleum Natural Gas Potential Reserve 
(mt) (113m) Index (pri) 
Kazakhstan 27.6 11.8 0.20 0.10 
Kyrgyzstan 0.5 0.3 -- -- 
Tajikistan 0.6 05 - -- 
Turkmenistan 6.2 109.5 0.06 1.09 
Uzbekistan 2.3 47.2 0.02 0.47 


It is quite evident from table II that the distribution of 
hydrocarbon is highly uneven and patchy. Turkmenistan and 
Uzbekistan contribute substantially to the regional gas production. 
Kazakhstan being the primary oil producer and is ranked 2” largest 
producer after Russia. On the other hand, water rich states produce 
relatively negligible quantities of oil and gas. The existing four 
principal sources in Kazakhstan include Kumkol field in southern 
Kazakhstan and three other areas centred at Atyran and Zhanezhol oil 
field in western Kazakhstan as well as deposits on Mangyghtauz and 
Buzachi peninsulas. The other sites which have been located recently 
also have started to yield. Turkmenistan’s gas comes from mainly two 
regions, on the east from around Ashkhabad and Merv as well as on a 
western area located at the eastern Caspian Sea coast. The 
hydrocarbon production in Uzbekistan comes from major areas 
located in Amu Darya basin. The future potential reserves of both the 
energy sources, as depicted from the table, show almost a 
proportionate future trend to the existing reserves. Based upon the 
recent geo-physical evidences also, the energy forecast for all the five 
states respond more or less to the similar findings. 


7 The given information is based on the data collected from the International Energy 
Agency; Middle East Reviews; Post-Soviet Geography; Petroleum Manuals and also from 
M. Hussain, Resource Geography, New Delhi, 1994, p 100. 
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Arguments of Upper Riparian States: 

The upper riparian states having the privilege of possessing the 
river sources, give plea of having prior right over the water resources 
originating in their own territory. They present a number of 
arguments in support of their claim including prior legal rights on the 
water resources, locational benefit bias, environmental degradation, 
etc. As per their views, they have to pay a huge cost for functioning 
just like water storage for the three lower riparian states whereby they 
are bound to release the required water volumes to the thirsty lands of 
water poor states, when and where they need it. Their major 
‘arguments are summarised as under: 

a) Prior Legal Right on Water Resources: 

The recent past has shown that due to the increasing pressure on 
water resources, the definitions, application and interpretation of 
water resource related terms in international law and other legal 
institutions have changed and given way to the treaties for resolution 
of inter-basin water disputes. .The three most relevant doctrines on 
water-use are sited here. As per the “Doctrine of Riparian Rights” the 
‘ripa properties’ mean those who own the lands bounding upon water 
course’, Consequently, riparian rights, in international law, mean ‘the 
rights of the owners of land on the banks of watercourse, relating to 
the water, its use, ownership of soil and the stream/river accretions. 
Although the essence of this doctrine recognizes the equal rights to the 
use of water by all owners, and denial of the rights to divert water uses 
of human requirements and domestic needs, but it leaves a wide scope 
for other optimum water uses within the territories of upper riparians 
whether it pertains to expand their irrigable land or generate cheap 
hydroelectric power or to other domestic purpose. Huge patches of 
irrigable land have been identified for the arable expansion both in 
Kyrgyzstan and Tajikistan but due to the existing agreements of water- 
sharing with the lower riparians, they are unable to fulfil the target. 


BCN. Jain, et al, Critical Remarks on Lauterpachts Recognition in International Law, AJIL, 
1950, p 716. 
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During the recent past, due to some minor deviation from the 
agreements made, in which the upper riparian states diverted more 
water to irrigate some land area to generate cheap hydroelect-icity 
than proposed in agreements, it badly influenced the agricultural 
production of the lower riparians and led to a number of conflicts. For 
example, in the year 2000, Kyrgyzstan, within tits own rights, 
produced cheap hydroelectricity through its own water resources. As 
a result winter floods inundated about 1.2 lac hectares of irrigated land 
and pastures in Uzbekistan and Kazakhstan. It led to a big conflict. 
Although the issue has been sorted out partly but Kyrgyzstan with 
about 40 %of the region’s water resources under its control, cannot be 
expected to behave irresponsible in future?. There are a number of 
other examples of this nature having grave consequences in future. 
Since water is the base for energy in mountainous states, mutual 
hostility has potential to enhance in future, if not tackled carefully and 
in time. 

The basin states invoke another doctrine asserting their rights 
for the utilization of water resources. According to this “Prior- 
Appropriation Theory” the right to use water may be acquired by 
appropriation and application to beneficial use’. Thus, the first users 
(upstream states) establish a prior right to water. Here the 
“International Pollution Law” also limits the water-use rights to the 
three down users for misusing and polluting the water and creating an 
environmental threat for others as well!!. The three lower riparian 
states, as per this law, are liable for damages which they have made to 
the water-environment sector through mercilessly misusing and 
mismanaging especially in the race of making their sub-region a cotton 
bowl for erstwhile USSR. 

Harmon, the Attorney General of the United States of America 
in 1896’s and his theory also called the “Territorial Sovereignty 
Theory”, suggests that the rights of USA as upper riparian in the 


9 PL. Dash, “Water War in Central Asia,” The Journal of Central Asian studies, Vol .XV, 
No.1, 2004-05, p 57. 

10 Critical Remarks on Lauterpachts Recognition in International Law, AJIL, p 719 

4 Handl, Environmental Security and Global Change: The Challenges to International law, 


1990, p 61. 
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waters of the Rio Grande river, were unlimited by any effect the 
unbridled exercise of those rights might have on the flow of river in 
Mexico, the lower riparian'?. Hence, as per this theory, no lower 
riparian have legal right to demand on uninterrupted and time bound 
water flow unless the upper riparians take the maximum benefit out of 
it. 

However, although most of the doctrines authenticate the prior 
rights of upper riparians on water resources, but there is a vast scope 
for mutually beneficial “treaties” to settle the water disputes between 
the water surplus and water deficient states. Because the mode of law 
of treaties, basically being based on the ‘mutual consent’ of the 
concerned parties, have effectively demonstrated beyond doubt its 
suitability and superiority as a mode of settlement of international and 
inter-state water law disputes. Though the water treaties and 
apreements can replace the vacuum but with the growing and pressing 
need of water, such agreements may face a threat. But the water 
sharing disputes should also be considered from the pre-eminently 
important humanitarian point given as well. 

b) Locational Benefits: 

Another important argument of the upper riparian states pertains to 
the concept of locational advantage of any habitat. They plead that the 
locational advantage of any place endows a unique facility to that 
locality. For example, Turkmenistan, Kazakhstan, Russia, Iran and 
Caucasian region which border the Caspian Sea, have coastal 
locational rights whereby they share the resources of Caspian Sea. The 
locational advantage of two coastal brothers i.e. Turkmenistan and 
Kazakhstan along the Caspian coast has endowed them, along with 
other co-coasters, with a unique facility and position, and it is mostly 
because of this locational aspect that these states have acquired a 
magnetic importance as energy exporters in the emerging world order, 
where the future development will be mostly based upon the energy 
resources!*, The mountainous states argue that if the Caspian littoral 


" Critical Remarks on Lauterpachts Recognition in International Law, AJIL, p 736 
13 Oksana, R., “Central Asia and Asia-Pacific Region”, in Rummer, B.(ed), Central Asia 
and the New Global Economy, M.E. Sharpe, New York, 2000, pp 223-7. 
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states have legal rights to exploit and consume the Caspian resources 
for their socio-economic development, why they, having the locational 
benefit of being upper riparians, should not be allowed to utilize ‘heir 
water resources up to the maximum for their own benefit. They 
further say that, offcourse, they are benefited to some extent by some 
water-sharing agreements but it is not even a fraction of the water 
volume deliveries. 

c) Environmental Degradation: 

The two upstream states hold responsible the three downstream 
states for creating an environmental catastrophe in the region by 
registering the unprecedented lowest irrigation efficiency in the world, 
by misusing water for other domestic and industrial purposes and by 
prioritising the high water consumptive crops like cotton. The most 
poignant of the varying problem of environmental degradation is the 
Aral Sea demise with whom the future of Central Asian states is 
associated. Since 1960, the year Aral Sea Project (ASP), an ambitious 
programme of irrigating vast virgin lands and huge wastelands as well 
as making CAS as cotton base for erstwhile Soviet Union, the inflow 
into Aral Sea started decreasing. Before 1960 over 55 billion cubic 
metres of water flowed into Ara Sea annually maintaining it at a 
healthy level. It decreased from 7 billion cubic metres in 1980 to 1.5 
billion cubic metres in the early phase of their transition. The level of 
the sea has fallen by approximately 15 metres and volume by 60 
percent. This drastic change due to reduced inflow has given shape, to 
the once world’s 4‘ largest inland water body, to a number of tiny 
islands and has practically bifurcated the sea into two parts i.e. “little 
sea” in north and “greater sea” in centre and south. This all has 
disturbed the regional bio-diversity!4. Major human health hazards 
include birth deformities, increased liver and kidney diseases, chronic 
gastritis, rising infant mortality, soaring cancer rates, etc. The aquatic 
culture has been disturbed much in which fish culture had to bear the 
brunt. The other related issues of a nero-biosysis, salinity, water 





\4 For details see Michael,H. Glantz Alvin, Z. Rubinstein and Igor Zonn, “Tragedy in 
the Aral Sea Basin: Looking Back to Plan Ahead”, Hafeez Malik (ed), Central Asia - 
Its Strategic Importance and Future Prospects, Macmillan, London, 1994, pp 159-94. 
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pollution, lack of potable water - all lead to lowering quality of life 
making it environmentally insecure region. 

Another issue pertaining to environmental degradation is the 
climatic change which the region is experiencing. It has led to weather 
extremities, less precipitation on the shores of Aral Sea, unprecedented 
weather changes, blowing of high velocity dust storms, etc. Due to the 
growing salinization, salt concentration doubled while the agricultural 
productivity decreased. It also led to desertification. The area of dry 
sea floor, locally called as “Aral Kum desert” has sprawled over an 
area of about 50,000 sq. Km. The strong winds blowing from the sea 
catch salt polluted chemicals from the exposed sea-bed and carry it to 
crop fields at an estimated rate of 75 million tonnes a year moving in 
belts as broad as 40 Km. damaging soil thousands kilometres away. 
The other costs which upper riparians have to bear pertain to water 
reservoir impacts. They serve as water reservoirs for the three lower 
riparians storing the water in some of the highest world dams located 
in upper riparian states for releasing water for the lower riparians 
where and when they need it. There are thousands of glaciers, rivers, 
lakes, streams, canals and other water diverting channels which cover 
huge fertile land of Kyrgyzstan and Tajikistan. These water reservoirs 
as well as other sub-systems of water conveyance and delivery, 
devastate often by severe floods, damaging flood protection dikes, 
roads, buildings, villages, cultivated lands, crops and what not}. 


Intensity of Regional Interdependence: 

In the light of aforementioned discussion, it is obvious that the 
resource structure, especially that of water-cum-hydrocarbons of 
Central Asian states, is so interwoven and intensely interdependent- 
making the whole region one complete economic zone, that in the 
absence of regional cooperation for evolving a proper resource-sharing 
mechanism, their future will be in shambles!®. A deep insight into 


'S World Bank, “An Agenda for Economic Reforms in CAS”, Country Reports of 
Kyrgyzstan and Tajikistan, Washington, DC, 1993 - 1998. 
'°GM. Mir, Resource Management, Regional cooperation and Sustainable Development in 
Central Asian states, Prince Art Printers, New Delhi, 1993, pp 65-67 
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table-III'” reveals that interestingly the energy-rich states own almost 
equivalent percentage of regional hydrocarbons, as the two water 
surplus states own water wealth percentage. 
Table-III 
CAS: Regional Interdependence Matrix 


Country Water Water Consumption Hydrocarbon 
Ownership Existing Predicted Resource 
(2004) (2020) Ownership 
Kazakhstan 0.41 0.05 0.21 0.86 
Kyrgyzstan 0.90 0.02 0.03 0.04 
Tajikistan 0.74 0.03 0.05 0.07 
Turkmenistan 0.26 0.07 0.16 0.98 
Uzbekistan 0.53 0.09 0.24 0.51 


Most of the water resources originating in two upper riparian 
states are consumed, misused, mismanaged and polluted by the three 
lower riparian. states that neither have legal nor moral right to do so. 
An estimate to that effect reveals that out of an annual total existing 
water volume of 113.5 Km, the three bottom states utilize 92.5Km3 and 
out of which Uzbekistan only consumes 52.4 Km3. It is more painful to 
note that out of this huge water quantity released by the upper 
riparians at the huge costs of so many dimensions, only about 45 %of 
the water diverted reaches to the fields and the rest is lost mainly due 
to mismanagement. On the other hand, two water owner states 
consume less than 21 km$ of water which is less than 43 %of the water 
quantity destroyed by the upper riparians in conveyance losses only 
because of the mismanaged and ill-conceived water resource policy’. 
Over and above this, the predicted figures of water consumption for 
the year 2020 seem more disturbing. As per the estimates made by 
various reliable sources and presented in table III, the three water- 
deficient states will have to increase three times the existing water 
consumption level in order to meet their targets of irrigable 
expansions, increasing needs of fast growing population, water 


'’ Developed on the basis of (i) Tables I & II (ii) UNESCO, Aral Vision, 2000 
'S UNESCO, “Water - Related vision for the Aral Sea Basin”, Periodical Report, 2000, 
p 60. 
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requirements for the industrial sector particularly agro-based ones, 
water usage in hydrocarbon operations, to coop up the growing and 
intensifying desertification, etc. The water need in case of water 
surplus states for the predicted year shows only an increase of 1.4 
times of the existing figure. 


Resources: Management and Utilization: 

The foregoing analysis makes it crystal clear that the two 
physical divisions of Central Asian states comprising the mountainous 
and semi-desert-steppe sub-regions are highly dependent on each 
other so far as the two most important ingredients of development are 
concerned. So the imbalanced resource structure makes it one 
complete economic zone where the constituent states can not have 
sustained development unless they strengthen the regional 
cooperation, pool their resources, compliment each other and evolve a 
sound resource-sharing mechanism which will be beneficial to all of 
them. In this context there is an urgent need of amending some 
existing ill-conceived and _ biased _ resource-sharing _ treaties, 
encouraging the balanced mutually advantages agreements and taking 
some long-term beneficial and eco-friendly initiatives. The following 
steps can be helpful in this direction: 

i) The first and foremost responsibility of the respective 
governments along with the actual water-users is to realize the facts 
and accept the ground realities. Their realization of being rich in one 
resource but dependent on the other, will force them to arrive at some 
resource sharing principles and follow a reasonable resource sharing 
policy which will be mutually beneficial and environmentally sound. 
In this behalf, the lower riparian states can not demand as a matter of 
right the release of required water volumes at required time unless 
they will negotiate it with the upper riparians. This is desired because 
as is evident from the preceding study and the arguments put forth by 
the upper riparian states and substantiated by legal, locational and 
environmental laws as well, that being the primary owners of the 
water courses for which they have to pay huge costs, they have the 
prior right over the water resources flowing within their territory. 
Moreover, due to the increasing pressure on shrinking water resources 
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and the growing inter-basin water disputes, the ownership has become 
controversial and it remains to be seen whether water will continue to 
be considered as a natural resource or not. On the other hand, the two 
upstream states should not expect from their co-regional states, to be 
helped by providing the hydrocarbons they need, without any 
bargaining. 

li) Another crucial issue needing immediate redressel pertains to 
mismanagement of water in the region. The ruthless water diversions 
for irrigation have created an environmental catastrophe which has 
threatened the regional bio-diversity. The unplanned domestic water 
needs, unusual water loss in agro-based industrial sector as well as in 
hydrocarbon exploitation-cum-processing has added to water crisis 
induced environmental degradation. The upper riparian states hold 
responsible for all this menace, the three lower riparian states. In fact, 
it is the downstream states which require huge water for their 
irrigated-cum-irrigable land targets, to meet their domestic water 
needs of their fast-growing population, to fulfil the water requirements 
of their industrial sector, and above all, waste huge water quantities by 
still recording the world’s lowest irrigation efficiency and sprawling 
wastelands mostly through a nero-biosysis. So it becomes the moral 
obligation of these down-stream states to take a lead in developing, 
preserving, converting and managing the regional water resources. 
Although after some spade work these water-users have done a little 
in this direction, and more recently Uzbekistan after entering disputes 
with Tajikistan, Kyrgyzstan and Turkmenistan during 1995, has made 
some agreements, but a lot remains to be done. Yes, it is not feasible 
that in the hegemonial race for returning to 1960, Aral position!’, the 
lower riparians should reduce irrigation or cut the production of 
commercial crops, such as cotton etc and that too in the time of 
economic crisis and foreign currency dependency. Of course, they can 
compensate it by water supplements through the usage of modern 
agricultural technology and by reducing water needs in other sectors 


" GM. Mir, Role of Irrigation Management in Sustainable Agriculture Productivity of 
CAS, Unpublished Research Project, Centre of Central Asian Studies (CCAS), 
University of Kashmir, Srinagar, 1999, pp 26-35 
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through the efficient water use. This will go a long way in fulfilling 
the “UNESCO VISION - 2025” presented at Hague in 2000 which is an 
optimistic proposal for water management in Central Asia. This 
ambitious plan is to save 20 cubic kilometres of water annually to 
stabilize the Aral Sea which is quite possible if the Central Asian states 
especially lower riparian are able to raise the field application 
efficiency of water from the existing figure of 40 to 75 and the 
distribution of water efficiency from 50 to 70. By doing so they will be 
able to reduce average annual water requirements by 15,000 m. in case 
of wheat, 16,000 m. in case of rice and by 4,000m with respect to cotton. 
i) Due to the growing needs of shrinking water resources, one 
school of thought believes that if there will be a ‘3™ world war,’ it will 
be based upon the accumulated unresolved water disputes. 
Economists also value water resource by considering it one of the 
important factors of production just like land, labour and capital. So 
with the passage of time there is every possibility of growing and 
intensified water disputes - a great threat for future. These potential 
conflicts can intensify in which border disputes, ethnic rivalry, 
growing terrorism reinforced by other clashes can elevate a minor 
water-sharing issue to international one which could spiral pout of 
control with far-reaching consequences. We have an example of this 
nature during Kyrgyz-Uzbek clash of Osh in 1990. The other 
apprehensions of possible water claims in future also should be 
comprehended and taken into account. For example, Afghanistan 
which flows 6.18 cubic kilometres of water into Aral Basin watershed 
through Amu Darya, i.e. 8 % of its total flow?°, has the potential to 
divert about 10 million cubic metres annually from the Amu Darya out 
of its total 78 billion cubic metres. Such a development would affect 
the whole economic system in Central Asian region especially in down 
stream states. Moreover, Iran which has enormous irrigable land, 
could reach an agreement with Afghanistan to divert water from Amu 
Darya on mutually beneficial conditions. Though presently neither it 
is reflected in water-use forecasting nor in current water-sharing 


*0 Tom, Evernett, Central Asia: Aspects of Transition, Rout ledge, New York, 2003. 
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agreements, but the Central Asian states should be ready to face sucha 
situation any time. The conservation of water for the possible water- 
use efficiency in all the sectors is the only alternative. 

iv) | The Central Asian states should have an effective unified .. uter 
control system with constituent grid systems connected with it. In fact, 
there are a number of water management institutions working. there 
indirectly contributing a lot in this direction. But all such institutions, 
whose focus should be balanced and efficient allocation policy in 
addition to develop the resources, need to be monitored by some 
central authority. This should be the responsibility of such water 
allocation authority to have thorough study of the major relevant 
international, trans-border and cross-border water resource pacts like 
those of Mekong, Indus, Jordan ,etc. which could come as ready 
reckoners to deal with such sensitive issues. Furthermore, the central 
authority with its constituent bodies should comprehend the potential 
threats to water-sharing agreements owing to a number of factors such 
as socio-economic, political, religious, regional, etc. Hence, the 
problem which is multifaceted in nature needs to be addressed and 
pursued more vigorously to arrive at a tangible solution. 

v) The demand of upper riparians that “users must pay as per 
usage” needs a sympathetic consideration. The two mountainous 
states of Kyrgyzstan and Tajikistan are comparatively less developed. 
They have little land area, small size of skilled labour, no industrial 
base, weak infrastructural set-up and negligible energy reserves. The 
only hope for their future development is associated with their wealth. 
There are three mutually beneficial areas of concern where all the five 
states should compromise and compliment each other albeit, with the 
lower riparian’s for-sighted magnanimity: firstly, water users should 
be charged with some nominal negotiable charges as per the water 
consumption. This generated revenue can be invested in developing, 
preserving, conserving and in other regional water management 
schemes; secondly, the energy rich states can also compensate their 
water needs by investing in hydro-power sector in the water-rich 
states. Also they can mobilize the opinion in favour of such investment 
in other developed countries with whom they have and are committed 
to in energy trade. The cheap hydro-power so generated, can be 
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utilized by all the five states, with water-poor states paying a 
subsidised tariff for the hydropower used; the third desired equation 
can be the water-rich states will release the water flow without any 
disturbance to the water-poor states but in return the latter will have to 
provide the hydro-carbon needs to the former on mutually negotiable 
rates. Although this is already in vogue in some cases but the “non- 
payment” issue has made it almost redundant, which needs to be 
discouraged. 

vi) The basic flaw in water-use lies within the inadequate irrigation 
system which constitutes the three sub-systems of water delivery sub- 
system, the farm sub-system and the water removal sub-system. For a 
successful irrigation system, all the sub-systems must function 
satisfactorily. But within the region especially in water-deficient states, 
all the sub-systems are faulty and without any coordination with the 
main system. In order to save water from source to mouth i.e. river to 
field, all the sub-systems have to respond properly. Water can be saved 
during conveyance through repairing of canals, by avoiding their over 
flow, by constructing narrow-deep canals to limit the exposure to sun, 
through inter-connecting them at proper points in order to balance 
surplus-deficit flow, etc. The water loss in the farm sub-system can be 
minimised by keeping supply-requirement ratio, storing surplus 
supply, introducing more remunerative but less water efficient crops 
and by windowing the water-level in the fields, so on and so forth. 
The drainage, the last sub-system, is more crucial and can be remedied 
through avoiding the excessive water application to plants by 
constructing ditches and water channels so that excessive water is 
drained and recycled for irrigation and other purposes. Another 
potential water saver locally called Karez, the underground huge water 
channels through which can be flown much water volumes without 
any water loss due to evaporation and filtration. This technique is 
already in operation there but its density needs to be multiplied. The 
improved irrigation technology which has the capacity of saving huge 
quantities of water needs to be introduced with a focus on more 
advanced but cheap irrigation methods. Among the surface, sub- 
surface and overhead irrigation methods, the latter is to be preferred. 
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Within the latter irrigation method, the sprinkler system is more 
relevant and efficient, which needs to be introduced at larze scale. 

vii) | The Central Asian states are, infact, not water-deficit but it is 
the mismanagement of water which has made it like so. Dav.d R. 
Smith argues that as per the maps from International Water 
Management Institute (IWMI), Central Asia can’t be termed as water 
scarcity region, neither at present nor in near future. When 2000 
people share one million cubic metres of water then only that region 
can be termed as water scarce. He further argues that it ranges from 
192 people in Uzbekistan, which is the highest in Central Asian states 
to about 187 of Turkmenistan while the respective figures for other 
states are even below that. The second scale reveals that these two 
states have irrigation intensity figures of 65.97 and 68.01 respectively 
showing thereby areas of excessive water-use. Simultaneously, these 
so called water deficit states are the areas which have recorded the 
lowest irrigation efficiency figures in the world. So it is clear that it is 
the inefficiency in managing the water resources which is responsible 
for making these states so called water-poor. 

Vili) In addition to the above measures and water-sharing 
formulae, it is advisable to reduce dependence on the non-renewable 
energy resources. As the hydro-carbon reserves are exhaustible so it is 
not feasible to fully depend on them and use them without any 
sustained approach. The possible alternatives in this regard could be 
solar energy, farming the wind, the resurgence of wood, development 
of geo-thermal energy?! and harvesting the future potential 
alternatives. The generation of hydro energy in the naturally suitable 
landscape of two mountainous states of Kyrgyzstan and Tajikistan is 
another possible source of regional energy, which will be cheap, 
environmentally sound, locally available and technologically feasible. 


M. Raza, (ed.), “Renewable Resources for Regional Development: The Indian and 
Soviet Experience”, Proceedings, The Indo-Soviet syntposium on Utilization and 
Conservation of Renewable Natural resources for Regional Development, Concept 
Publishing Company, New Delhi, pp 295-305. 


ENVIRONMENTAL DEGRADATION IN ARAL SEA BASIN: 
Causes, Consequences and Remedies 
Dr. G.M.Shah 


Introduction: 

The study of man-milieu interaction is one of the central themes 
of modern geography. A thorough scanning of the available 
geographical literature on the said theme reveals the fact that the 
subject of man-nature relationship has been studied from four different 
perspectives. The geographers belonging to the physical deterministic 
thought like Ratzel and Miss Semple studied the influences of natural 
environment on the destiney of human civilization. The cultural 
determinists studied the ways in which man has mastered the nature 
through advancement in science and technology. The geographers 
belonging to the possibilistic school of thought like Vidal De Lablache 
explored the possibilities and limits set by the nature in different 
regions for human civilisational progress. The anthropogenic approach 
adopted by the geographers in the post-industrialization period in 
general and the last half a century in particular is a trend of studying 
the negative impact of human activities on the local, regional and 
global environment. 

The post-modern vision has concern for the quality of life, 
focuses on investment in the environment is expressed by symbols of 
social advancement, landscape restoration and the protection of 
biodiversity. The ‘sustainable development’ has become the catch word 
in academic, bureaucratic and policy making circles of the twenty-first 
century. The geographers who study both human ecology and society 
are the more suitable people to make the diagnosis of present 
environmental problems and suggest various strategies for their arrest 
and reversal. 

The present paper is an endeavour in this direction to study the 
anthropogenic impact on the environment of Aral Sea basin. Since the 
Aral Sea and its down-stream and upstream drainage basin is a 
complete geo-hydrological unit, the study of the whole basin spread 
over many countries has been considered more useful. The human 
activities in the upstream region equally impact the down stream 
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region as well through hydrological cycle and air circulation. Similarly 
the environmental problems of Aral Sea and downstream basin, like sea 
level change and desertification are also harmful for the upstream 
mountainous region because of air pollution and climatic change. 
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Delimitation of Aral Sea Basin: 

In order to understand fully the causes and effects of 
environmental degradation in Aral Sea basin, it is necessary to 
examine the physical and biological components of the 
environmental setting of the study area. The Aral Sea basin is 
located in the heart of Asia, extending from 35° N to 45° N 
latitude and from 60° E to 86° E longitude!. The basin is spread 
over the territories of Uzbekistan, Tajikistan, Kyrgyzstan, 
southern Kazakhstan and northeastern strip of Turkmenistan. It 
is bordered by ob-Irtysh divide in the north, Hindukush and 
Pamir mountains in the south, Ustyurt plateau in the west and 
Tien Shan Mountains in the east. The basin has an approximate 


1 Bartholomew and A G Levis, The Times Atlas of the World, Times Books, London, 
1983. 
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area of 7 00,000 square kilometers excluding the 68,000 square 
kilometers of Aral Sea (as in 1960). The basin area has an 
approximate population of 40,000,000 persons out of which 
26,000,000 people live in Uzbekistan alone (see. Fig 1). 

The geomorphology of Aral Sea basin is varied: most of the 
region is occupied by vast plains of different relief and age, and 
the rest by mountains with heavily dissected relief. The natural 
features of the Aral Sea are varied and terrains include a 
mixture of large valleys, foothills and mountain regions. The 
western part of the basin is desert area, while the south and 
south - west consist of foothills and mountains. The eastern and 
southeastern parts are mountainous with foothills and foothill 
slopes. — 

A characteristic feature of the Central Asian drainage is the 
uneven and sparse distribution of the river network over its 
territory (Fig 2). Central Asia has an inland drainage system. 
The important drainage basins are: Caspian Sea basin, Aral Sea 
basin, Lake Balkhash basin, and Issyk Kul basin. A brief account 
of the Aral Sea basin is given below: 
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Along the Uzbek-Kazakh border in the mid-section of 
Turanian lowland lies the Aral Sea, the fourth largest lake in the 
world behind the Caspian Sea, Lake Superior and Lake Victoria. 
The ‘Aral Sea’ means Island Sea; as it contains thousands of 
islands. The inland saline lake is bordered by the Karakum and 
Kizilkum deserts and the Ustyurt plateau. In 1960 the mean 
level of the Aral Sea was measured at 53.4 metres, its surface 
area 68,000 square kilometers, its volume at about 1090 cubic 
kilometers and its salinity at about 10 grams per liter. The two 
important rivers of Central Asia i.e. Amu Darya and Syr Darya 
pour their waters into the Aral Sea. 

Amu Darya plays a dominant role in the Aral Sea basin. Its 
length is 2600 kilometers and has a catchment area of 465,000 
square kilometers. The source of Amu Darya is in the Vrevski 
glacier at 5000 metres elevation in the southern Pamirs. The 
river is called Vakhan and is named Amu Darya only after its 
confluence with the Vakhsh in southern most Tajikistan. The 
Pyandzh and the Vakhsh contribute 80 per cent of the total 
runoff. In the upper catchment area which is covered by snow in 
winter, 400 glaciers and perpetual snowfields (firns) are known. 
The last tributary the Surkhan darya empties into the main river 
1276 kilometers above the river’s outlet into the Aral Sea. The 
river Zervshan coming from the east no longer reaches the Amu 
Darya because too much water is taken out of it for irrigation in 
the Samarkand and Bukhara areas. 

The second largest river by volume of water, after the Amu 
Darya in Aral Sea basin is Syr Darya. Syr Darya begins in 
Kyrgyzstan and flows through Uzbekistan and Kazakhstan, 
before merging with the Aral Sea. It is formed by the confluence 
of the Naryn and Karadarya rives and it is 3,019 kilometers 
long. The river basin extends from southeast to northwest. The 
catchment area drained by the river is conventionally given as 
219,000 square kilometers. The basin area is complex 
interweaving ot natural and artificial waterways - rivers, canals 
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and water collectors. The total length of the canals and 
collectors is much greater than that of natural rives. 
Types of Environmental Degradation in Aral Sea Basin: 

The Aral Sea basin experiences various interrelated and 
mutually reinforcing processes of environmenta! degradation. 
The problems of Aral Sea _ desiccation, desertification, 
salinisation, soil erosion, water pollution, air pollution, 
deforestation, degradation of pasturelands and melting of 
glaciers are various types of environmental degradation in Aral 
Sea basin. A systematic account of all these processes of 
environmental degradation is given as under: 

Aral Sea Desiccation: 

At the beginning of twentieth century Aral Sea was the 
earth’s fourth largest inland water ‘body in surface area. The 
levels of the Aral Sea have fluctuated less than a meter in the first 
half of the twentieth century and by upto four metres during the 
preceding 200 year period. Since the beginning of the 1960’s the 
Aral Sea level has dropped continually and dramatically. This 
was a direct result of the reduction in stream flow of the Amu 
Darya and Syr Darya that was able to reach the Sea; from 
between 50 and 60 cubic kilometers to between 20 and 30 cubic 
kilometers in the 1970’s and 1980’s and finally to 5 cubic 
kilometers in 1980. In the late 1970's and in the 1980’s there were 
years when virtually no water reached the Aral Sea from either of 
these rivers. By the mid-1970 a more rapid decrease of the Sea 
level was reported?. In fact the annual average rates of Sea level 
decline has accelerated, 0.21 metres / year (1961-70), 0.6 metres/ 
year (1971-80) and 0.8 metres / year (1981-86). 

In the early 1990’s the Aral Sea level had dropped 
considerably, its surface area had been reduced by half, and its 
volume reduced by two-thirds, as a result of increasing volumes 





2 Kuznetsov, “Geographical Aspects of the Future of the Aral Sea”, Soviet Geography 
Review and Translation, 1977, December Number, p 163. 

3 A Ruben Mnatsakanian, Environmental Legacy of the Former Soviet Republics, 
Centre for Human Ecology, University of Edinburgh, Fdinburgh, 1992, 
p.vili. 
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of water diverted from Amu Darya and Syr Darya. Today the 
Aral Sea has dropped to sixth place in terms of surface area. The 
volume of the lake has declined from over 1000 km? to less than 
350 km? and the shoreline has receded by 120 km in places. The 
water is also becoming more saline, rising from 10 mg!-! in 1960 
to 30 mg!-! in 1990. Shrinkage of the Sea from 68000 km? to less 
then 40,000 km? had already led to the degradation of the river 
deltas and salt laden dust storms have further denuded the 
surrounding area, threatening both agriculture and human 
health‘. 

In the late 1980’s the Aral Sea got divided into the ‘Little 
Aral’ in the north and the ‘Big Aral’ to the South. The sea is 
shallow at its eastern edge and deepens towards its western 
shore, and if the sea level were to decline below 33 metres or so 
the big Sea would likely to be divided into an “East Sea’’, and 
“West Sea”>. The figure 3 shows the shrinkage of Aral Sea over 
space between 1960 and 2000. Fig 3 
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7 INelL nOLaTSY Pile Cnunging Gluvdl Onvtronment, CU. DlaACKWeELL, wxriorad, UN, 
1995, p277. 

5 Hafeez Malit, Central Asia: Its Strategic Importance and Future Prospects, St. 
Martin’s Press, New York, 1994, p169 
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Desertification: 

In arid and semi arid low lands as well as the dry sub- 
humid mountainous areas of Aral Sea basin the process of 
desertification has turned the productive areas into unproductive 
deserts. The exposed part of Aral Sea bed has turned into vast 
desert spread over thousands of square kilometers. In the 
mountainous areas people seeking out a living from the land 
overgraze and cut down trees and shrubs, and burn dung - one 
of the natural fertilizers- as fuel for cooking and make intensive 
cultivation of. shallow and loose soil cover. All these activities 
lead to the desertification of mountainous areas. 

Extensive irrigation of mountain slopes has resulted in the 
speeding up of soil wash-off, which in some areas has reached 
precarious dimensions. As a result, the proportion of mountain 
soil area which is eroded has now reached 72 % in Tajikistan, 82% 
in Uzbekistan and 92 % in Kyrgyzstan®. 

In the fertile river valleys and irrigated plains of Aral Sea 
basin intensive and unscientific wet forming of cotton and rice 
crops has diminished the soil fertility. The excessive application 
of chemical fertilizers leads to the death and decay of 
decomposers in the soil which turns the soil into a loose and inert 
mass. The rain and wind picks up the loose material and deposit 
it in the neighbouring territories. Three thousands of tones of top 
soil are lost every year in the Aral Sea basin. 

Salinisation: 

The salinisation is one of the serious problems of irrigated 
crop lands of Aral Sea basin. Salinisation that occurs due to salt 
concentrations in the soil built up leave it unable to support plant 
life. All soils contain a small amount of salt, but in highlands due 
to regular rainfall it is flushed out of the soil into the ground 
water or flows through streams and rivers into the Aral Sea. 


6 Khojamakhmad Umarov, “The Demographic Boom and its Impact on the Mountian 
Regions of Tajikistan”, Sustainable Development in Central Asia, Ed. Shrin Akiner, 
et.al, Curzon Press, Surrey UK, 1998, p190. 
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However, in the fertile valley floors and Turan plain where 
rainfall is low and evaporation rates high, the soil tends to have a 
naturally high salt content. Salinisation occurs, because the 
delicate salt balance is upset by the precipitation of salt from the 
soil due to evaporation. The salt builds up in the root zone of 
crops, or sometimes forms a salt crust on the surface. More than 
26,250 square miles of Aral Sea bed have pen turned into salt 
flats and desert’. 

A major cause of salinisation in arid and semi arid areas of 
Aral Sea basin is irrigation of fields, which is continued year after 
year without the land being left follow as such the land is not 
well drained with the result the water table rises and brings the 
salts to the surface. The problems of salinisation and water 
logging are common along the banks of rivers with clay and 
loamy soil structure. 

Water Pollution: 

Water pollution occurs when the use of water by one 
segment of society interferes with the health and well-being of 
other members. Acids, chlorides, disease causing organisms, 
elevated temperatures, heavy metals, nutrient enrichments, 
organic molecules, sediments and toxic chemicals are the main 
water pollutants. 

The high population pressure on the arable land and the 
diminishing carrying capacity of agricultural land have resulted 
in the increase in the use of synthetic fertilisers and chemicals in 
Aral Sea basin in general and the mountainous areas in 
particular. Pesticide residues have already been detected in soil 
and plants near the high-altitude Lake Zorkul in the eastern 
Pamirs. 

The toxic residue from the chemicals that were used to 
boost the cotton harvest in the Aral Sea basin are scooped up 
from the exposed Aral Sea bed by vicious dust storms and 
deposited over the surrounding countryside. These _ toxic 


7 William R Moomaw, The Environment Encyclopaedia and Dictionary, Europa 
publications Limited, London, 1998, p.39. 
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elements are washed away by the rainfall and snow melt and are 
again supplied to the flowing ‘streams, rivers and underground 
aquifers. 

Mention should be made of the water quality in the Syr 
Darya. Drinking water is taken from it to this day, though the 
water has long been contaminated, 35 per cent to 40 per cent of 
the waste is industrial effluents, city sewage and drainage 
waters’. There are also dangerous chemicals in the Syr Darya, 
such as DDT, hexachlorane, both highly toxic and dangerous to 
human health, which are in daily agricultural use. In the irrigated 
desert area, water in the irrigation channels is badly polluted; 
drinking water is of a very low quality?. 

Air pollution: 

The air pollution in Aral Sea basin is caused both by 
natural as well as man-made activities. It is usually caused by the 
release of ash and soot or radioactive gases from factories and 
power stations or by the automobile emissions. It is also caused 
in rural areas by pesticide sprays in fields or dust from mines, or 
quarrying. Natural sources such as dust blowing from exposed 
Aral Sea bed, vast deserts and semi deserts of the region and salt 
from the Caspian and Aral Sea being blown inland are the other 
contributory factors. The larger particles fall to the ground near 
the source, but smaller particles are carried long distances by the 
wind until they are washed out by the rain, resulting in acid rain. 
The emission of carbon dioxide and gases such as chlorofluoro 
carbon and methane has contributed to the green house effect in 
the large urban areas of the Aral Sea basin. 

From the exposed Aral Sea bed, the wind picks up tens of 
millions of caustic salts and scatters them on the ground for 
distances upto 400-500 kilometers from the Sea. These salt-dust 
clouds are threatening to destroy the fields. Salt from the Aral 


8S Aliya Beisenova, “Environmental problems in Kazakhstan”, Sustainable 
Development in Central Asia, p162. 
9 William R Moomaw, The Environment Encyclopedia and Dictionary, p 39. 
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Sea has been detected as far away as the glaciers of the Pamirs 
and Tien Shan, where it accelerates their melting”. 


Causes of Environmental Degradation in Aral Sea Basin: 

Economic development activities conducted in eco-hostile 
manner always lead to the environmental degradation. The 
pressure of population growth on the land and water resources, 
demand for maximum profits and ever expanding production 
targets lead to the overuse and misuse of resources by the people 
living in already resource poor regions of the Third World. The 
major river basins - the Nile, the Jordan and the Tigris-Euphrates 
are in serious -environmental crisis, but none is so close to 
irreversible ecological damage as the Aral Sea basin". 

The ecosystem of Aral Sea basin is exceptionally fragile, 
whether in the deserts, or steppes or the high mountains. In the 
past, the local inhabitants, nomadic and sedentary treated the 
land with respect, husbanding it carefully to protect it from the 
damaging consequences of over-use. In the latter part of the 20th 
century, however, much of Aral Sea basin has been intensively 
developed as a result its carrying capacity has been strained to 
the point of imminent collapse. There are many causes of 
environmental degradation in Aral Sea basin but the four main 
factors that have exacerbated the Aral Sea basin’s environmental 
problems include the rapid and massive intensification of 
agricultural output, the introduction of harmful and 
inappropriate industrial technologies, the steep demographic 
growth; and the loss of traditional skills and knowledge. These 
developments were particularly marked in the decades in which 
the region was under the Soviet socialist system, which being 


10 S Aliya Beisenova, “Environmental problems in Kazakhstan”, Sustainable 
Development in Central Asia, p 162. 

1 Rogers Peter, “International River Basins: Pervasive Unidirectional 
Externalities”, paper presented at the conference entitled, “The Economics 
of Transnational Commons”, April 25-27 at Universita di Siena, Italy, 
Mimeo, 1991, also see Water International, Vol.15, No.5, December 1990. 
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indifferent to local situations and imposed unsuitable and 
unsustainable development programmes on the vulnerable 
ecosystem in Aral Sea basin. 

The policies to intensity agricultural output were first 
introduced in the Aral Sea basin in the 1930’s, they were also 
practiced more comprehensively and more consistently for a 
much longer period and the environmental damage was 
correspondingly higher in the surround areas. There were three 
main thrusts to Soviet agriculture in Aral Sea basin : the 
expansion of the cotton crop (particularly in Uzbekistan and 
Turkmenistan); the introduction of grain cultivation into the 
‘Virgin Lands’ (i.e. the hitherto unploughed steppe) of central 
Kazakhstan; and the increase in heads of livestock, especially of 
sheep for wool production (in Kyrgyzstan and Tajikistan). All 
these steps triggered disastrous chain reactions!2. A brief account 
of various causes of environmental! degradation in Aral Sea basin 
is given as under: 

Cotton Monoculture: 

The efforts to raise cotton production resulted in a vicious 
circle of agricultural malpractices. These included the 
abandoning of crop rotation in favour of a monoculture, also the 
over use of heavy machinery, which compacted the earth and 
eliminated all the living organism, turning it into a dense inert 
mass, practices such as these reduced the fertility of the soil and 
led to increased dependency on chemical fertilizers. There was 
also, a vast increase in the use of water for irrigation. This 
resulted in the depletion of the two main rivers, the Amu Darya 
and the Syr Darya, the flow of water to the Aral Sea was 
consequently diminished and the sea began to dry up. The 
surface area of the sea has been reduced by more than a half over 
the past four decades. This has not only resulted in a chronic 
water deficit, the loss of bio-resources of the Sea, and a change in 
the regional micro-climate, but the exposed sea-bed itself 


12 Z Boris Rumer, Soviet Central Asia: A Tragic Experiment, Unwin Hyman, 
Boston, 1989. 
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constitutes a major hazard, sand as well as the toxic residue from 
the chemical that were used to boost the cotton harvest are 
scooped up by vicious dust storms and deposited over the 
surrounding countryside, causing rampant desertification. 

During the late 1950’s the cultivation of cotton took on a 
new salience. As of the mid- 1960’s about half of the sown area in 
Uzbekistan for example was in cotton, the rest was divided 
among grains, vegetables and fodder. By 1990, cotton was sown 
on about two thirds of the agricultural land in Uzbekistan}. Its 
production was expanded as a cash crop, with the raw cotton 
shipped to the textile plants around Moscow and to other large 
Russian cities. In the process of imposing a cotton monoculture 
on Uzbekistan and Turkmenistan to the neglect of other food 
crops and _ objective principles of scientific agricultural 
management, that, for example allow the soil fertility to be 
retained, the economic development decisions of successive 
Soviet leaders aggravated the degradation of the land, the Sea 
and misused scarce regional water resources. 

A sizable portion of Aral Sea _ basin’s agricultural 
production is dependent on irrigation. Irrigated agriculture is a 
very old practice in the region, what is new about irrigation in 
the region is the huge amount of water diverted from the major 
rivers and in turn, the large proportion of arable land devoted to 
cotton production. The stream flows of the two large perennial 
river systems, the Amu Darya and the Syr Darya, have in the 
relatively recent past sustained a relatively stable Aral Sea level. 
Over the centuries, about half the flow of the two rivers reached 
Aral Sea, a major expansion of irrigation for cotton production 
altered this ecological balance. Beginning in the late 1970’s no 
water from Syr Darya reached the Aral Sea, and the Amu Darya 
supplied only a minimal and ever-decreasing volume. Large 
diversions, poor irrigation construction and maintenance, and 
mismanagement of water resources have been identified as major 


13 David Smith, “Culture and water”, Cultural Survival Quarterly, Vol, 16, 
No.1, 1992, pp 49-50. 
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causes of the decreased flow of the Aral Sea. For example, about 
15 % of the flow of the Amu Darya has been diverted since the 
construction of Karakum Canal in the mid-1950 in Turkmenistan. 
This canal’s diversion from the Amu Darya is more than the 
entire stream flow in the upper portion of the Syr Darya’. One 
view contends that the rapid desiccation of the Aral Sea is 
integrally linked to the canal. Turkmenistan officials among 
others have challenged this view". 

In 1950, only 2.9 million hectares of land in Central Asia 
was irrigated. By the late 1980's the irrigated land area had been 
expanded to about 7.2 million hectares. During the year 1991 the 
total volume of water put to.agricultural use in Amu Darya basin 
was 44.80 cubic kilometers. Out of this water 51.5 % was used for 
irrigating cotton crop, 18.5 % for orchards, 3.0 % for wheat crop, 
2.8 % for vineyard, 2.4 % for vegetables, 2.2 % for maize crop 
potatoes and other cereal crops. During the same year 34.58 cubic 
kilometers of water was put to use in Syr Darya basin, out of 
which 34.2 %was used for cultivating cotton, 28.7 % for fodder, 
18.6 % for rice, 4.0 % for maize, 2.5°% for wheat, 2.3 % for 
vegetables and the remaining 2.7 % for cultivating potatoes, 
melons and other cereals’°. 

The development of irrigation facility and increase in the 
desert land under cotton cultivation in the Aral Sea basin 
necessitated the increased application is exceptionally fragile of 
fertilizers, pesticides and herbicides (defoliants used to facilitate 
cotton harvesting). The high population growth rate, low living 
standards and land deficit in the mountainous parts of the Aral 
Sea basin have inevitably encouraged intensification of the rural 
economy, with increase in the use of synthetic fertilizers and 
chemicals. 





4 James Critchlow, Nationalism in Uzbekistan: A Soviet Republic Road to 
Sovereignty, Boulder, Co, West View Press, 1991, pp 61-75. 

15 B.T Kirsta, “Problem of the Aral Sea and Karakum Canal”, Problem 
Osvoeniya Pustyan, No.5, 1989. 

16 A. Ye Anayer, “Aral: Anatomy of a Dying Sea”, Soviet Life, Vol. 8, No. 395 
(August), 1988, p14. 
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Virgin Lands’ Cultivation: 

The environmental problems of Central Asia in general ‘nd 
the Aral Sea basin in particular accentuated in the late 1‘ Jv’s 
when Nikita Khrushchev pushed his ‘Virgin Lands’ campaign, 
the aim of which was to grow wheat on the arid and semiarid 
steppes of Kazakhstan’. The cultivation of cereals in the ‘Virgin 
Lands’ met with some initial success, but later severe soil erosion 
set in. This was caused by a combination of poor land 
management and unfavorable environmental conditions, such as 
weak soil structure, high winds and extreme ranges of 
temperature. 

Intensive Animal Husbandry: 

The families are larger on average in Central Asia, and 
contain higher proportion of dependents. The large family sizes 
have led to increases in numbers of individual farmsteads in 
Central Asia and increases in livestock numbers. For example 
from 1970 to 1987 cattle population registered 21.6% increase in 
Soviet Union as a whole but for Tajikistan, Uzbekistan and 
Kyrgyzstan, it was 30%, 41.8% and 22.2% respectively. Similarly 
the sheep and goat population increased by 2.7% in USSR as 
whole from 1970 and 1987 but in Tajikistan, Kyrgyzstan, and 
Uzbekistan, increase was 26.9%, 10.6% and 6.2% respectively’. 

As a result, the density of livestock in the mountainous 
areas of Aral Sea basin has long since over-stepped the set limits, 
and now exceeds them in Tajikistan for example by 2 to 2.5 times. 
During the spring and summer seasons all sheep and goats and a 
considerable proportion of cattle now graze on the summer 
mountain pastures. Overgrazing has resulted in the degradation, 
of the hydro-physical properties of the mountain soils and an 
increase in erosion. The productivity of Tajikistan’s pastures, for 
example has fallen by almost half in the last two decades. In 


” Z Boris Rumer, Soviet Central Asia: A Tragic Experiment. 
18 Khojamakhmad Umarov, Sustainable Development in Central Asia, p189. 
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many gorges networks of tracks cover upto 56% of the mountain 
side. : 
Industrialization: 

Industrialization in Aral Sea basin has to date been fairly 
limited. The main branches of heavy industry are linked to the 
extraction and processing of minerals. The technology used in 
these enterprises is invariably out dated, inefficient and 
environmentally harmful. However, a far greater threat is posed 
by the research and development activities carried out on the 
military facilities that are located in the region. These include the 
former Soviet nuclear test site at Semi-palatinsk, and the space 
centre at Baikanur both located within Kazakhstan. 

The establishment of hydro-electric power, engineering 
and mining enterprises, health care services, sanitation, etc have 
had a direct impact on the environmental conditions of 
mountainous areas. A vivid example of such a direct effect is the 
construction and exploitation of the Nurek hydroelectric power 
station and reservoir. Here 6,800 hectares of fertile land have 
been submerged by flooding around the reservoir, whose banks 
are now rapidly being eroded altogether. The process of clearing 
away the water and lowering its temperature has been slowing 
down the growth rates of cotton and other drops’. 

High Population Growth: 

The problem of excessive population densities in the areas 
with good reserves of productive land and water has also led to 
the fast depletion of natural resources in Aral Sea basin. In Soviet 
Central Asia the population almost quadrupled in the period 
1926-89 rising from 14.6 million to just lower than 50 million. The 
rapid rate of increase has been largely the result of continuing 
high birth rates along with falling infant mortality and longer life 
expectancy (owing to better health care, improved sanitation and 
hygiene etc). However, there was an additional factor, namely, 
the heavy influx of immigrants from other Soviet republics. 

Loss of Traditional Expertise: 


19 Khojamakhmad Umarov, Sustainable Development in Central Asia, p188. 
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The loss of traditional expertise is also an important factor 
that has contributed to environmental degradation in Aral Sea 
basin. It has been caused in great measure by the accelerated race 
of modernization. In the socialist period, development policies 
were planned, funded and implemented by the central 
government. There was little consideration for local conditions or 
concerns. Large scale projects took the place of family enterprise, 
the skills and crafts of individual had no place in this new world. 
It created an irreparable rupture with traditional society. Within 
a decade or two an entire way of life- a way of relating to the 
environment, was lost. In Kazakhstan, the enforced 
sedentarisation and collectivization of the nomad population in 
-the early 1930’s resulted in tremendous loss of human and animal 
life?°. 

Migration of people to Mountainous Areas: 

Lowland to highland migration had a negative impact on 
the mountain environment. Over the period 1970-87, for example 
the Tajikistan’s population grew by more than 40%. In the valleys 
the increase was 52%. In majority of the mountainous areas of 
Tajikistan 20% to 30% growth of population was caused by 
immigration. These are the regions whose populations were 
moved in the 1930’s to the lowlands and river valleys of the 
republic to establish large- scale cotton farms. Today, this process 
is being reversed; people are migrating from cotton-growing 
valleys to the mountains where their parents and grand parents 
came from, because of the rapid increase in population density 
and lack of space in the valley. In the countryside around 
Dushanbe and Hissar, for example, the population density is as 
high as 1400 people per square kilometer. 

The immigrants pose a threat to the delicate mountain 
environment. Fifty years ago, a person living in the mountains 
was at one with nature; thousands of years experience had taught 
him to aspire to preserve a balance between his economic needs 


20 Zh. Abylkhozhin, Traditsionnaya Struktura Kazakhstana, Gylym, Alma Ata, 
1991, pp 184-90. 
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and those of the natural environment. Recent years have seen a 
radical change in man’s ecological role in the mountains, and his 
potential for destruction has multiplied. The forced resettlement 
of mountain dwellers in the hot river valleys and the complete 
change in living conditions, they experienced there, broke their 
links with this long-established mountain way of life. Their 
contacts with the mountains became ‘consumerized’. They are 
now returning to their fore father’s homes armed with electronic 
equipment, bulldozers, graders and dump trucks, excavators and 
compressors, explosives and chemicals, high precision shot guns 
and industrial fishing nets, and motivated by insatiable demand. 
The incomers are completely ignorant of how to behave in the 
mountains. They have built wide roads along many mountain 
gorges and even on small river-banks using powerful machinery 
and explosives, and in some areas felled and uprooted trees 100 
to 300 years old for firewood. The number of wild goats and 
sheep have fallen to such an extent that these animals have been 
declared as endangered species?!. 

The application of excessive synthetic fertilizers, chemicals 
and machinery for intensive agriculture in mountainous areas 
has led to the environmental degradation of the Aral Sea basin. 
As mentioned earlier, pesticide residues have already been 
detected in soil and plants near the high altitude Lake Zorkul in 
the eastern Pamirs. Extensive irrigation of mountain slopes has 
resulted in the speeding up of soil wash off, which in some areas 
has reached precarious dimensions. As a result the proportion of 
mountain soil area which is eroded has now reached 72% in 
Tajikistan, 82% in Uzbekistan and 92% in Kyrgyzstan. 


Consequances of Environmental Degradation: 

The vear 1960 marks the beginning of the Aral Sea crisis. A 
declining sea level caused by withdrawals of water from the two 
major rivers in the region has led to many changes in the 
ecological and societal conditions in the Aral Sea basin. The 


2! Khojamakhmad Umarov, Sustainable Development it Central Asia, p186-88. 
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environmental degradation of Aral Sea basin has proved 
detrimental for plant, animal and human life in the region. It has 
seriously affected agriculture, fishing industry, surface transport, 
flora and fauna and above all the human health very badly. A 
brief account of some of the main consequences of environmental 
degradation in Aral Sea basin is given as under: 

Decrease in Agricultural Productivity: 

As a result of desertification, the frequency and intensity of 
springtime salt-laden dust storms have increased since mid- 
197072. In view of the hazardous nature of the salt composition in 
the voung solonchak soils being formed on the exposed Aral Sea 
bed, the windborne transfer of these salts to the east of the Aral 
Sea poses a serious danger for plants and soils in the farm land of 
the Aral Sea basin area’. Salts and other chemicals deposited on 
these fields have contributed to lowered soil fertility and reduced 
crop yields as far away as several hundred kilometers from the 
sea coast. Thousands of hectares of arable land have become 
infertile due to salinisation and soil erosion. 

Decrease in Fish Production: 

The degradation of the highly productive Amu Darya and 
Syr Darya deltaic regions has become increasingly pronounced 
during the past 45 years. The consequences of a drying out of the 
delta region has been the destruction of the feeding base for 
livestock, source of seeds for industry, spawning grounds for fish 
and sites for commercial hunting and trapping™. The reduction in 
the biological productivity in the Aral Sea due to a reduction in 
the spawning area in the shallow reaches of the lake resulted ina 
decline of the annual fish catch from about 40,000 tons in 1962 to 
about 20,000 in 1967. By 1970 only 8000 tons of landings were 


2 United Nations Environment Programme, Diagnostic Study for the 
Development ofan Action Plan for the Aral Sea, (Nairobi, UNEP), 1992, p 36. 
*V.M. Borovsky, “The Drying out of the Aral Sea and its Consequences”, /zvestiya 
Akadenuc Nank SSSR, Seriya Geographickskaya, Vol. 5, Scripta Publishing Co, 1980, 
p74. 

4 K.D. Frederick, “The Disappearing Aral Sea”, Resources, (RFF News Letter), 
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expected®. The commercial fish population and therefore, the 
industry has been destroyed between early 1960’s and the early 
1980's as a direct result of adverse changes in water chemistry. 
Deterioration of Surface Transport System: 

The Aral Sea, as a transportation route, was also affected in 
mid-1970. The several meter drops in sea level prompted the 
need for extra dredging, relocating port facilities and reducing 
ship’s draughts by light loading or new designs”. Thus as the sea 
receded, it became increasingly difficult to keep the ports of 
Muynak and Aral’sk accessible to ships. As a result Muynak on 
the southern shore of the Aral Sea became a land locked city 
situated 40 kilometers from the cost. Aral’sk, on the northern 
edge of the sea, suffered a similar fate. 

Deterioration of Human Health: 

The consequences of the dependence of several Central 
Asian republics on cotton have also had a devastating impact on 
human health. These regional effects include high infant 
mortality and morbidity rates, a sharp increase in esophageal 
cancers, directly attributed to poisoned water resources, 
gastrointestinal problems, typhoid, the contamination of 
mother’s milk and a life expectancy in some areas about 20 years 
less than that for the Common Wealth of Independent States 
(CIS) in general, and so forth’. In addition to the absolute dearth 
of medical facilities in the Aral Sea basin, the water treatment 
facilities in the region are wholly inadequate, necessitating the 
use for domestic purposes of untreated surface water from the 
rivers, irrigation canals and drainage ditches. Ground water 
supplies too have been contaminated as a result of the 
widespread and wanton use of chemicals on the cotton fields. By 


3 T. Shabad, “New Notes” Geographical Abstracts, (March), 1969, p 149. 

2» G.F.Hollis, “The Falling Levels of the Caspian and Aral Seas”, Geographical 
lournal 144, 1978, p 70. 

7 1,1. Elpiner, “Medical - Ecological Problems in the Eastern Aral Region” paper 
presented at University of Indiana Conference entitled “The Aral Sea Crisis: 
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al] statistical measures, the region’s human health profile fares 
poorly in comparison to the rest of the CIS. 

By way of illustration, the typical, tragic situation of the 
Karakalpakistan, in North West Uzbekistan may be mentioned 
here. The Karakalpak Autonomous republic spread on an area of 
166,600 square kilometers inhabits a population of 1,530,000 thus 
having a population density of 9.2 persons per square kilometer. 
There is a shortage of clean water even for drinking purpose in 
Karakalpakistan. In several parts of the region the per capita 
consumption of water per day is about 5 liters, compared to an 
average of 200 to 300 litres. The mineralisation (salt content) of 
this water stands at 2 to 4 grams per liter, and the bacteria 
conte1.t exceeds the maximum permissible concentration by 5 to 
10 times?®. The dispensaries of Ministry of Health discovered a 
tragic picture as to 60% of pregnant women suffer from anemia; 
intestinal infections are widespread; the infant mortality is much 
higher than the national average and it is 82 in 1000 newborns in 
several regions. Diseases never seen before like gallstone and 
kidney stones are spreading in Karkalpak*®. 

Endangerment of Biodiversity: 

The degradation of environment in Aral Sea basin has 
endangered the biodiversity of the region. The biotic 
environment which includes decomposers, producers and 
consumers has been negatively influenced by environmental 
degradation. The pasture degradation, deforestation and Aral Sea 
desiccation has disturbed the habitat of terrestrial and aquatic 
life in the region. 


8 W.S Ellis, “The Aral: A Soviet Sea Lies Dying”, National Geographic, 
(February), 1990, p.83. 

*? National Comntittee for Statistics of the Republic of Uzbekistan, 2001. 
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Remedies for Controlling Environmental Degradation: 

There has been no paucity of ideas over the years on how 
to deal with environmental changes in Aral Sea basin. What has 
been lacking is a unified position about the fate of the Aral Sea. 
To save the Aral Sea it will require major coordinated decisions 
at the highest levels of the governments of Central Asian states in 
addition to the financial and technical support from the 
international donor community. 

Conservation of Aral Sea: 

After the request of the Soviet Union (and hater the CIS) 
the United Nations Environment Programme (UNEP) created an 
International Experts Working Group, (to provide assistance in 
the development of an action plan for the conservation of the 
Aral Sea) to prepare for example diagnostic study of the 
ecological, epidemiological and socio-economic situation in the 
Aral Sea basin, with the ultimate goal of developing an action 
plan for the basin’s rehabilitation*. The Japanese Global 
Infrastructure Foundation (GIF) has also become interested in 
Central Asian regions’ Aral Sea problems and has been involved 
in developing plans to rehabilitate the basin*?. In the early 1990's 
the U.S. National Academy of Sciences launched a short lived 
Central Asian programme. The World Bank in its role as part of 
the Global Environment Facility (GEF) along with UNEP and 
UNDP has chosen to pursue a Central Asian interest with a focus 
on Aral Sea basin®. 

Many of the standard approaches for solving the Aral Sea 
problém have been proposed by various groups, individuals or 
agencies. These include : the diverting of north-flowing Siberian 
rivers to Central Asia, letting the Aral Sea break up. into 
numerous small saline lakes, preservation of only a portion of the 
Sea surrounding the deltas, reducing diversions to irrigated 


“UNEP, Digguostie Study, 1992. 
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areas, transferring water from Caspian Sea, increasing irrigation 
efficiency, shifting to crops that consume less water, artificially 
inducing the melting of glaciers in the Pamir Mountains and 
returning highly polluted drainage water directly to the Sea. 

There exist a considerable number of publications on the 
plans to transfer Siberian river water to Central Asia™*. Water was 
to have been transferred in part to allow for expanding regional 
cotton production. This would have entailed building a 1600 
mile-ling diversion canal (Sibaral-the Siberia-Aral Sea Canal) 
drawing water from the Ob and Irtysh rives of western Siberia to 
Aral Sea. However, public pressure resulting from glasnost 
pushed Gorbachev to decide that the costs of such a project 
would have been prohibitive and, in August 1986 the government 
shelved the proposal. In the beginning of the 1990’s Kazakh and 
Uzbek specialists became increasingly active in arguing the 
project's merits*®. The collapse of the Soviet Union, however, 
inevitably changed Moscow’s environmental agenda to a focus on 
problems most urgent to the Russian Federation. 

To most observers the present conditions of cotton 
monoculture, expanding populations and declining availability of 
regional water resources in the Aral Sea basin can not be 
maintained for long. Internal adjustments will clearly be 
required, such as shift from the dependence on cotton production 
to more environmentally friendly crops, greater efficiency in the 
use of local and regional water resources, and policies related 
population issues. As a result of an in depth assessment of the 
Siberian rives diversion project Darst concluded that, “even the 
most draconian measures to conserve water in Central Asia will 
not obviate the necessity of outside water if the population 
continues to grow and its economy continues to be based 
overwhelmingly upon agriculture e.g. cotton monoculture”. 


4 Darst, “Environmentalism in the USSR”, Soviet Economy, Vol. 3, 1988, pp 253-74. 

* Pravda Vostoka, February 9, 1991, p.2 as translated in JPRS-UPA, Environmental 
Affairs, April 12, pp.61-62, 
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The disintegration of Soviet Union in 1991 has fractured 
the Aral Sea basin into many countries along with the water 
feeders of the Sea. The north flowing Siberian rivers from which, 
it was hoped water will come to the arid republics of Central 
Asia are within the Russian Federation. The Caspian Sea, from 
which some researchers have proposed to transfer water, is an 
international sea whose shores fall within Azerbaijan, the 
Russian Federation, Kazakhstan, Turkmenistan and Iran. Clearly, 
the international diplomatic obstacles to replenishing of the Aral 
Sea are quite formidable, or especially because the governments 
of the newly independent republics have had little, if any, 
experience in dealing with international resource management. 

Outside assistance may be needed to bring the interested 
parties together to work out an action programme to save the 
Aral Sea basin. The World Bank, GEF, the United States and the 
United Nations are potential sources of assistance. Their 
enticement might take the form of sizable investment funds 
combined with proposals for setting up turnkey food processing, 
textile, and other types of industrial plants that might provide 
jobs and accesses to foreign markets. Leadership in Central Asia 
has yet to be convinced that only through regional cooperation 
can they attract foreign investment of the order of magnitude that 
will enable them to reduce high levels of unemployment, pave 
the way to foreign markets and reduce dependency on the 
Russian Federation, while at the same time contributing to the 
long term amelioration of the Aral Sea problem. Thus with the 
individual Central Asian states groping for ways to promote 
domestic stability and reluctant to take domestically unpopular 
political steps, incentives from outside the region may prove to 
be key to the development of comprehensive integrated regional 
plan for addressing the Aral Sea problem. Central Asia’s 
problems are heavily economic, but it would be a mistake, 
however, to think that the looming economic tragedy, in the Aral 
Sea basin, could be avoided without taking into account 
attendant cultural, political and technocratic impediments that 
have been integral to the regions problems and prospects. 
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Sustainable Resource Utilisation in Aral Sea Basin: 

Besides mitigating the Aral Sea crisis directly, certain 
indirect measures are necessary in the basin for reversal of 
environmental degradation in the region. The agricultural sector 
has to be diversified and over dependence on water consuming 
crops has to be abandoned periodically if not totally through the 
practice of crop rotation. The cultivation of such cereals, 
vegetables, fruits and fodder crops that require lesser amount of 
water need to be promoted. The nitrogen fixation of the soil 
through the cultivation of legumes needs to be done as part of the 
crop rotation practice. . 

The application of DDT as a pesticide is to be avoided, 
because it is accumulating into the food chain. The application of 
excessive chemical fertilizers in agricultural fields need to be 
avoided and if possible be replaced by the application of green 
manure and decomposed organic material. The filtered irrigation 
water through drip irrigation needs to be introduced to avoid the 
further salinisation of the soil. The heavy agricultural machinery, 
detrimental to the organisms within the soil, need to be replaced 
by the appropriate on farm technology. The high yield varieties 
and area specific crop seeds are to be introduced to increase 
productivity without using extra doses of chemical fertilizes. The 
biological and mechanical control of weeds and pests are to be 
preferred for the chemical control. Proper storage facilities for 
agricultural produce are to be ensured to save it from pests, etc. 

The efforts should be made to conserve the fragile 
mountain environment from harmful practices of overgrazing, 
land degradation through heavy engineering works, 
deforestation, large immigration, unscientific slope cultivation 
and poaching. The contour ploughing and other soil conservation 
measures need to be promoted in the mountainous areas. The 
ecological balance in the mountainous areas needs to be 
maintained through scientific and sustainable methods of soil, 
water, plant and animal resource utilisation. The top-down 
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planning process should be augmented with bottom up planning 
to address the local issues and concerns. 


Conservation of Urban Ecology in Aral Sea Basin: 

In order to save urban areas from environmental 
degradation the eco-hostile urban economic activities need to be 
avoided. The city-sewerage is to be properly disposed off. The 
toxic chemicals, industrial water materials and water from the 
agricultural fields need not to be allowed to mix with the sources 
of drinking water. Proper urban planning is required to address 
the problems of congestion, slum formation and excessive 
transportation in large urban areas of the Aral Sea basin. 

Alternative fuels are to be used in cars and lorries because 
they are less polluting than petrol or diesel. The principal 
alternative fuels for road vehicles include natural gas, liquefied 
petroleum gas (LPG), ethanol derived from wood, corn or sugar, 
rape methyl ester, and methanol from natural gas or coal. There 
is no perfect fuel in environmental terms: the best choice depends 
on which of the environmental problems associated with burning 
of fuel is most severe in each case. For example, the uses of 
methane in the form of compressed natural gas (CNG) has 
significant environmental advantages over diesel for large 
vehicles such as buses, road sweepers and refuse collection 
lorries that make frequent stops in urban areas. CNG powered 
vehicles produce few particulate such as hydrocarbons, and emit 
less than half the ozone than those from diesel fuel. 

The above mentioned suggestions can go a long way in 
achieving the objective of sustainable development i.e. the 
development that meets the needs of the present without 
compromising the ability of future generations to meet their own 
needs, in the Aral Sea basin. 

The Aral Sea is limnologically a closed system. As such it 
lends itself to close scrutiny of the interactions among the various 
physical, socioeconomic, and political process at play in the 
basin. Close examination of the numerous processes that 
contribute to the degraded environment in the Aral Sea basin 
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underscores the complexity of the interactions between society 
and eco-systems within the basin. 

There are four types of vicious circles of environmental 
degradation at work in the Aral Sea basin. The first circle is 
created by the increasing demand for cotton that leads to increase 
in area under cotton which in turn leads to use of additional 
water for irrigation and increase in the quantity of chemical 
fertilisers for getting better yield. The additional agricultural 
activity requires more labour force. All these factors in 
aggregation lead to more and more environmental degradation. 
The second vicious circle is created by the demand for animal by- 
products, which leads to increase in number of domestic animals, 
overgrazing, deforestation and intensification of mountain 
agriculture, all responsible for environmental degradation in the 
mountainous areas. The third vicious circle is created by the 
-overexploitation of natural resources like oil, natural gas and coal 
etc. The fourth vicious circle is created by the urban growth 
which is particularly responsible for air and water pollution in 
the Aral Sea basin. All these four types of vicious circles of 
environmental degradation are mutually interrelated. 

Epidemiological studies have revealed that much of the 
regions’ long list of health problems is directly related to 
contaminated water resources above as well as below ground. 
Despite mounting evidence about the deleterious effects of high 
levels of water diversion from the Amu Darya and Syr Darya 
beginning in the early 1960’s, one continues to witness the 
further expansion of irrigated cotton production in the Aral Sea 
basin. 

Given the fact that the states in the upper reaches of the 
Amu Darya and Syr Darya have the water but little arable land, 
whereas those in the lower reaches are totally dependent on 
stream flow for their survival; a considerable amount of 
bargaining remains ahead among these newly independent 
countries for the efficient and sustainable use of regional 
resource base in general and water resource in particular. Most 
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observers of the catastrophe in the Aral Sea basin acknowledge 
the urgent need for a restructuring of the economies in Central 
Asia. A reduction in dependence on cotton and rice, two high- 
water consuming crops, and a shift away from its primary sector 
role (raw materials, mining) to enhance its manufacturing sector 
(textiles, irrigation equipment) is recommended by most 
reviewers of the Aral situation. 

The decision makers in Central Asia need to take 
environmental factors into consideration while making value 
assessment of different development projects and programmes in 
the region. The ecologization of developmental initiatives would 
be the key to realizing the objectives of sustainable development 
and environmental conservation in the Aral Sea basin. 


ECONOMIC PERFORMANCE AND CONSTRAINTS 
IN CENTRAL ASIAN STATES 
Prof R.G.Gidadhubli 


The Central Asian states became independent more than a 
decade and half ago. What are the general trends in the development 
of economies of these countries? What are the major achievements and 
constraints in their economic development? What was_ the 
performance in these économies with reference to major sectors such 
as agriculture and industry, etc? An effort has been made in this paper 
to understand and examine some of these issues. Major problems of 
development with regard to industry and agriculture have been 
discussed in the case of Kazakhstan and Uzbekistan. 


Economic Performance---Macro view: 

After the break-up of the former Soviet Union the last over a 
decade has been most eventful and historic for the Central Asian 
States (CAS) in their task of economic transition. This is reflected in the 
trends of economic development. Based on average annual growth 
rates of gross domestic product (GDP), three distinct phases of 
economic development can be identified, 1991-1995 period of 
economic crisis; 1996-1998 period of economic recovery and 1999 
onwards, period of economic stability and growth. The range of 
average annual GDP growth rates in these three phases of economic 
development in the CAS is given below!. 


Table 1 

Range of Average Annual GDP Percentage Growth Rates in the CAS 

1991-1995 1996-1998 1999-2003 2004 
Kazakhstan -5 to -13 -2 to +2 +3 to +13 9.3 
Kyrgyzstan -5 to -20 +2 to +10 +2to+ 5 7.1 
Tajikistan -7 to -29 -13 to +5 +4 to +10 10.6 
Turkmenistan -5 to -17 -1] to +5 +12 to +18 
Uzbekistan -1 to -11 +2 to +5 +3 to+4 7.9 


: Range has been calculated from the official actual annual percentage growth rates. 
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Sharp decline in GDP in all the CAS during the period 1991- 
1995 was due to the adverse impact of the Soviet disintegration on 
their economics. The economic crisis these countries were facing was 
the result of the sudden break in economic ties among the 1 «ly 
independent states. The basic sectors of the economy incluuing 
industry, agriculture, construction and trade could not maintain their 
production levels. Hence the level of production went down by 40-50 
percent over a period of five years. Hyperinflation ranging between 
500-2000 percent and high unemployment had a devastating effect on 
the economies of these countries. All these factors very adversely 
affected living conditions for a large majority of the population, when 
about 60 percent of the people were impoverished ending up below 
poverty line. In the succeeding period there was some recovery in 
most of the Central Asian states although the rate of recovery varied, 
Kyrgyz state showing the highest rate among them while Tajikistan 
still facing adverse economic condition under the impact of civil war 
situation. Since 1999, economic growth has been relatively high in both 
Turkmenistan and Kazakhstan as compared to Uzbekistan and 
Kyrgyzstan. These differences in growth performance weré due to 
various factors such as policy measures initiated by them, resource 
potentialities and so on. What is significant is that since 1999 all the 
CAS have recorded positive growth rates ranging from 2 to 18 percent 
per annum. Kazakhstan and Turkmenistan have achieved high GDP 
growth rates thanks mainly to consistently high international prices on 
oil and natural gas in which these states have been endowed with 
enormous resource potentialities and are major exporters of these 
energy products. There had been positive economic growth in all the 
Central Asian states during the period 2000-2003, i.e. after almost a 
decade of gaining independence. The trend in positive growth has 
been maintained in 2004. It is necessary to note that the process of 
economic transition from the former socialist system to a market 
oriented system has been difficult and painful for all the CAS. A wide 
range of social and political problems have made the task of economic 
transition complex and complicated. While the process is not 
complete, each of the CAS has adopted its own path. 
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After gaining independence in 1992, even as the CAS initiated 
the process of economic transition through — liberalization, 
privatization, etc, there were differences with regard to details in the 
task of implementation. For instance, till 2004 the Kyrgyzstan was 
considered to be the foremost in introducing economic reforms and 
applying guidelines such as tight money policy, discontinuing 
subsidy, controlling inflation, etc as proposed by the international 
financial institutions such as the IMF, World Bank and so on. As 
against this Turkmenistan and Uzbekistan evolved their path of 
transition to market economy which was not only gradualist in 
approach but was based on their principles such as avoiding shock 
therapy, making the state as the initiator and regulator of economic 
reforms and giving emphasis on social security and maintaining 
stability at all costs. 

There are also other issues and constraints in achieving the 
desired level of economic development. Firstly, the CAS are at 
different levels of economic transition as there are differences in the 
path and performance of reform policies pursued by each of them. 
Secondly, there is absence of uniform legal base in the CAS, which 
affects trade and other economic relations among them. Thirdly, there 
are also problems arising out of unilateral policies evolved by each of 
the CAS to serve one’s own national interest but which have created 
trade restrictions and barriers, which affect common regional interest. 
Fourthly, there is lack of complementarities in the economies among 
the CAS since some of them possess similar resource potentialities 
namely oil, gas and cotton. Hence in reality there is often competition 
rather than co-operation among the CAS since each of them has been 
trying to promote its own exports in the international markets and also 
in soliciting foreign direct investment for promoting the economic 
potentials. As a result of this, there has been negative impact of some 
of these problems on regional trade among the CAS. For instance, 
trade turnover between the CAS has not been significant and has been 
much below the desired level of economic interaction. 
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Economic Conditions in Uzbekistan and Kazakhstan: 

Uzbekistan and Kazakhstan are two major Central Asian states 
in terms of size and population. At present at macro-level economic 
performance in both these countries has been satisfactory. However, 
there are specific issues, which need to. be examined. Firstly, ir the 
case of Uzbekistan the decline in GDP growth was relatively less 
during the decade of 1990’s as compared to that in other CAS. This 
was attributed to the Uzbek model of economic development in which 
the state acted as the regulator of the economy since the leadership 
adopted a gradualist approach of economic growth. But the country 
was not able to sustain growth dynamism particularly after 1998. On 
the other hand, Kazakhstan has been able to overcome the economic 
decline and register higher growth rates after the year 2000. Hence this 
may be attributed to the differences in the path of economic transition 
adopted by the two countries. Secondly, economic growth in both 
these countries has depended upon the production of a few 
commodities such as oil, natural gas, gold and raw cotton. These are 
also major hard currency earners for these countries. Such a 
dependency upon a few commodities has made them vulnerable to 
fluctuations in world market prices. For instance, in the case of 
Uzbekistan, draught conditions in 2001 and 2002 drastically reduced 
cotton production, which in turn affected hard currency earnings of 
the country. Thirdly, while both the countries have accepted the policy 
of liberalization as a part of economic reform, Uzbekistan had been 
lagging in implementing this policy in practice. Hence according to 
some reports, in early 2001 the International Monetary fund decided to 
pull out of Uzbekistan since the country had not implemented reforms 
mandated by the IMF. Similarly, with regard to making the currency 
of the country ‘Sum’ convertible on current account, the declared 
decision was not implemented for quite some time. On the other hand, 
Kazakhstan has consistently implemented the policy of economic 
liberalization into practice and hence has been able to get the support 
from international financial institutions in terms of investment. 

To overcome the persisting stagnation in the economy, the 
government of Uzbekistan outlined priorities of economic 
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development for the country for 2003-2004. The main priorities, as 
outlined by Uzreport of 2003, were- liberalization, deepening reforms, 
reducing tax burden investment, development of small business and 
strengthening privatization and development of securities. market. In 
January 2005, the president of Uzbekistan, Islam Karimov, while 
addressing the Joint session of the Parliament in January 2005, 
highlighted the need for qualitative shift in economic policy for 
strengthening the process of reforming and modernizing the country. 
The government of Uzbekistan has claimed some success in economic 
development. It is reported that in 2004 a total of 1,830 state 
enterprises and objects were sold to private bodies, which was 30 
percent more than in 2003. Moreover, as a result of this policy the 
income from privatization made up about 78 billion Sums which were 
about 40 percent more than in the previous year. There was sharp 
increase in foreign investment in the economy. For instance, 37 
investment projects were prepared jointly with Russia for a total of 
about $ 2,099 billion mainly in energy and other related sectors. It 
appears China has been taking active interest in investing in 
Uzbekistan and in other Central Asian countries. The Uzbek leaders 
envisaged that the USA and many west European countries were 
expected to evince greater interest in investment. 

There were many shortcomings as well in the implementation 
of the economic policy in Uzbekistan. For instance, although emphasis 
was supposed to have been given for the development of small and 
medium enterprises, in the year 2000 about 25-30 percent of them were 
not working in Tashkent, Navoi and other oblasts in the country. 
According to Esmer Islamov and Samariddin Sharipov in 2004 small 
enterprises and traders operating in bazaars were prevented from 
carrying out business. The government introduced a new legislation 
which created obstacles for their functioning, insisting that small 
enterprises were to get goods from producers directly and prohibited 
them from obtaining goods from intermediary wholesalers. In other 
words, according to some economists necessary support was not 
forthcoming for the small and medium industries from the 
government. Moreover, there were reports stating that tax inspectors 
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enforced new rules arbitrarily confiscating goods. Corruption was 
reported to be widespread in all the Central Asian countries. 

In this background it may be worthwhile to examine some 
aspects of economic development in Uzbekistan and Kazakhstan with 
special reference to specific sectors. 


Light Industry of Uzbekistan: 

After the break up of the Soviet Union, there has been a major 
change in the industrial structure of the Central Asian countries. In the 
case of Uzbekistan light industry has developed rapidly during the 
last few years. This is in contrast to the Soviet era when the light 
industry was not well developed in this country. For instance, despite 
being a major producer of cotton, Uzbekistan did not have many 
modern textile industrial units. During the last over a decade, many 
large capacity textile complexes have been set up. Mention many be 
made of Kabul-Uzbek Company, Kasansai Tekmen, Kabul Fergana 
company, Papfen company, etc. What is also important to note is that 
in the output of textile goods, while state ownership has still persisted 
to some extent, non-state form of pes accounts for a substantial 
part of output in this sector. 

Uzbeklegprom, the organizational unit of the light industry 
sector of Uzbekistan has been actively engaged in promoting light 
industry in the country during the last decade. According to M. 
Boltabaev from 1995 to 2003, with the support of Uzbeklegprom, 30 
investment projects were undertaken, which attracted over $ 690 
million foreign direct investment. These units have been set up with 
the collaboration of many foreign countries such as Germany, 
Switzerland, UK, Turkey, South Korea and so on. These modern units 
have been producing a wide range of textile products both for meeting 
the needs of domestic market as well as for exports. The government 
seems to give considerable attention for boosting exports. Thus as per 
reports, since 2003 some of the modern textile units have produced 75 
million garments which have been exported to the tune of over $ 60 
million per year. Khiva Carpet Company produced more than 2 
million square meters of carpets and Bestex in Fergana oblast 
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produced 7.2 million meters of fabrics. Both the units have been 
leading exporters in the country. Many of these are joint ventures with 
foreign partners. Apart from increasing production and exports, these 
joint ventures have helped Uzbekistan in improving the skills of 
workers in textile and other related industries with advanced training 
in South Korea, Germany, Italy, Japan, Turkey, etc. Such advanced 
training will help enhance technical and managerial skills of the cadre 
and thus development of textile industry in the country. 

Qualitative change in the structure of this sector is evident from 
the fact that while in 1994 Uzbekistan exported primarily raw cotton 
and grey fabrics, by 2003 a wide range of finished fabrics were 
produced and exported including carpets, covers, fabrics, knitted 
garments, and so on. According to Uzbek sources, the share of finished 
fabrics in the textile exports increased from 0.35 percent in 1995 to over 
10 percent in 2004. The progress of light industry during the last 
decade is evident from the following. While in 1992 this sector played 
negligible role in terms of labor force employed and share in total 
industrial output in the country, by 2004 this sector accounted for 20 
percent of gross domestic product; about one-third of work force in 
industry as a whole; and contributed about 25-28 percent of total 
revenue of the state budget. With further improvement of the 
economy and increasing standard of living of the population, the 
demand for consumer products will increase in the future. Hence there 
is considerable scope for the development of the light industrial 
enterprises, which produce a wide range of goods to meet the growing 
demand for consumer products. In this context it may be worthwhile 
for Indian industrialists to explore the possibility for setting up joint 
venture activities in Uzbekistan to produce textile fabrics, readymade 
garments, electronic goods, and so on. The fact that in the field of 
pharmaceutical products Indian firms have already made their 
presence felt in Uzbekistan might help in this regard. 
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Agro-Industrial Complex in Kazakhstan: 

Kazakhstan has shown strong economic growth in 2004 with 
over 9.3 percent growth in GDP. Being one of the largest producers 
and exporters of energy products namely, oil and natural gas, 
prevailing high oil prices in world market has brought boom to the 
Kazak economy. Gulnoza Saidazimova has opined that this high 
energy prices coupled with the policy of economic liberalization 
pursued by the leadership with regard to finance, banking and retail 
trade have benefited economic development. As per the Standard and 
Poor international agency report of January 2005, Kazakhstan had the 
third largest banking assets among the CIS. It has been observed that 
large part of the income from the export of natural resources remain in 
Kazakhstan and is spent on housing, consumer services including 
hotel and restaurant etc. 

In contrast to industrial sector, agricultural sector has not 
registered necessary growth and dynamism. It is worthwhile to 
examine some of the issues concerning this sector. During the 1990's 
agricultural production declined in all the CAS to varying degrees. 
The decline in agricultural sector was mainly due to the crisis 
conditions that prevailed after the Soviet break-up. The crisis 
condition reflected in the collapse of organizational system, lack of 
resources for investment resources, problems of transport and 
marketing of agricultural products to other members of the CIS, 
shortage of agricultural machinery and related problems of 
maintenance of machinery, lack of co-operation even among the CAS 
in sharing river water and so on. In the opinion of some experts, even 
as agricultural sector has been the second largest employer in the 
country after industry, it has remained underdeveloped due to limited 
government reforms. 

Kazakhstan is a large traditionally agro-industrial country. 
During the Soviet era this republic was a major producer of a wide 
range of agricultural products. In 1990 agriculture accounted for about 
34 percent of GDP and nearly 49 percent of the workforce was 
engaged in this sector. But as the country embarked upon the task of 
transition to market economy, the leadership of the country was not 
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able to prevent the crisis in this sector. The cultivated area declined 
from 35 million hectares in 1990 to 15 million hectares in 2000, while 
livestock declined from 17 million cattle to 6.3 million cattle. Hence 
there was sharp decline in the output of all agricultural products- 
grain, sugar beet, oilseeds, meat, etc. 

By 1999 agro-industrial complex of Kazakhstan overcame the 
crisis when the economy as a whole started responding positively to 
new market economic conditions. Subsequently, there has been some 
improvement in economic performance. This is evident from the fact 
that gross domestic product of Kazakhstan increased from 2,016 
billion tenge in 1999 to 4,449 billion tenge in 2003 thus showing rise of 
about 221 % in 4 years. This trend in growth performance has been 
reflected in most of the economic indicators. For instance, gross 
agricultural output shot up from about 87 billion tenge in 1999 to 111 
billion tenge in 2003, i.e. 260 percent during these years. It may be 
worthwhile to examine the level of output of major agricultural 
products in Kazakhstan, see table 2 

Table 22 
Output of major agricultural products in thousand tones 


Item 1990 1995 2000 2003 
Total grain 28488 9506 11565 14777 
Wheat 16197 6491 9073 11537 
Raw-Cotton 924 223 287 403 
Sugar beet 1044 371 273 424 
Sunflower seed 126 99 105 293 
Potatoes 2324 1720 1693 2308 
Veg and Fruits 1438 1502 1966 2542 
Meat 1560 985 623 693 . 
Milk 5642 4619 3730 4317 
Eggs (Nos) 4185 1840 1692 2278 
Wool 108 58 23 27 


? G. Kaliev. “ Agro-Industrial Complex of Kazakhstan” Ekonomist (In Russian), 
4/2005, Moscow, p 88 
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From the data given in table 2 it is clear that there was a sharp 
decline in agricultural production between 1990 and 1995. The sole 
exception was vegetables and fruits, substantial portion of which were 
produced mainly in private farms and gardens even during the ‘ sviet 
era. By the end of 1990's agricultural producers seemed to have 
adapted to new economic market conditions and hence output of most 
of products increased in the year 2000 as compared to that in 1995, 
This increasing trend in production has been sustained since 2000. An 
important factor that contributed to this trend has been the policy of 
stabilization pursued by the government of Kazakhstan since the year 
- 2000 to ensure growth. The essence of this policy was to identify 
‘Growth Points’ in terms of products, which were competitive in terms 
of price and quality and then to support their production. In other 
words, market forces started operating in the economy including 
agricultural sector. As observed by Kaliev during the period 2003- 
2005, the government has proposed to focus on ‘food security’, which 
has increased efficiency of the agro-industrial complex. Specifically, 
market forces are strengthened by promoting legal basis in this sector 
including right of ownership of land, etc. 

On the issue of private ownership of land there had been debate 
and discussion not only in Kazakhstan but also in almost all the 
former republics of the USSR. There have been powerful sections 
among the policy makers and academics which were against giving 
away state and co-operative ownership of land in favor of private 
persons. This is because of the fact that nearly 75 years of Soviet rule 
had created opinion among the common people as well as among the 
policy makers that land belonged to the state and that land was not a 
market commodity, which could be bought and sold. In the Central 
Asian countries, this view was particularly strong since agricultural 
population is large and cultivable area is limited. Hence co-operatives 
are strong and they prefer to own land themselves and cultivate 
commercial crops such as cotton applying relatively high level of 
mechanization and selling the products both in domestic and foreign 
markets. 
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Apart from this, the government has undertaken measures to 
promote extensive and intensive methods to promote agricultural 
production. Hence during the last few years area under cultivation has 
increased which helped in increasing production. Secondly, the 
government has also increased investment in agro-industrial complex, 
which has given some boost in production. Attention is being given to 
promote greater co-operation between agricultural sector and 
industrial sector and to expedite the development of food processing 
activities in rural areas. Thirdly, the government has initiated ‘rural 
development programme’ for the period 2004-2010 with a view to 
improve living conditions in rural areas. An investment of over 177 
billion tenge ($1, 5 billion) has been provided for this purpose. All 
these measures may go a long way in giving further boost to agro- 
industrial complex in the country. By 2010 the share of Agro-Industrial 
complex is expected to reach 10-12 percent of GDP as compared to 7.3 
percent in 2005. Notwithstanding the fact that several efforts have 
been made so far to improve the agro-industrial sector, socio-economic 
conditions in the agrarian sector remain highly complex. Generally in 
all the Central Asian countries food processing facilities in the rural 
areas are lacking as a result of which significant quantities of 
agricultural products get wasted on the fields. This is true of 
Kazakhstan as well. Hence it is necessary for the policy makers to 
promote the development of food processing industries in the rural 
areas to reduce wastage of fruits and vegetables from the farms to the 
markets. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that at a macro-level it is evident 
that having overcome the general crisis condition in their economies 
after the Soviet break-up, the Central Asian countries have entered a 
phase of economic stability and growth. But the growth process has 
been dependent mainly on a few products namely energy, minerals 
and raw cotton. Moreover, the level of transition to market economy 
varies from country to country. Policy decisions on economic reforms 
often remain as declarations and not implemented in practice. 
Similarly, the level of regional economic co-operation has been far 
from satisfactory. Analysis of the development of specific economic 
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sectors indicates the performance is not uniformly satisfactory. 
Uzbekistan has registered significant development in the case of light 
industry during the last over a decade while Kazakhstan is yet to 
overcome some constraints in the growth of agro-industrial sector. 
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ENERGY RESOURCES IN TURKMENISTAN 
Potential and Prospects 
Dr M. Afzal Mir 


In the present day world, it is difficult for any country or 
economy to think of growth and development without the availability 
of adequate energy resources as there exist a significant positive 
correlation between the energy resources and the progress of an 
economy. Due to its vital importance, energy resources have become 
the most sought-after commodity in the present day world. Therefore, 
any country which is endowed with these resources is at an 
advantageous position to shape its economy as compared to those who 
are dependent 

In Central Asia}, Turkmenistan is one of the few countries 
which are well endowed with energy resources primarily gas and oil. 
The republic is the second largest natural gas producer in the former 
Soviet Union after the Russian Federation and fourth largest in the 
world. It is also one of the few largest oil producers in the region?. 
Despite this natural wealth, Turkmenistan was one of the few least 
developed republics in the former USSR. Income per-capita was 
significantly below than that of Russia and other republics of former 
Soviet Union (about 0.7 compared with the Union average of 1.0 in the 
1980s). In terms of social indicators, the republic stands at a very low 
position as compared to the Western standards and other Central 
Asian countries. The country had the highest infant mortality and 
lowest life expectancy in the former Soviet Union’. The average 
growth in the working population was 2.7% from 1979 to 1989. More 
than 40% of the population was less than 14 years old compared with 


! Refers to the southern part of the USSR and includes five independent republics of 
former Soviet Union, Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan, Kyrgyzstan, Turkmenistan and 
Tajikistan. 

2 “Besides, energy resources, Turkmenistan holds large reserves of iodine-bromine, 
sodium sulphate and various types of salts, and there are also indications that gold 
and platinum are present”, Economic Review - Turkmenistan, International Monetary 
Fund, Washington, D.C 1992, p2. 

3A World Bank Country Study-Turkmenistan, The World Bank, Washing(n, D.C, 
1994, p5. 
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25% in the former Soviet Union’. However, with its small population 
and a relatively low level of industrialization, total domestic energy 
consumption in the republic is small which facilitated the republic to 
become the largest net exporter of energy. In absolute terms, 
Turkmenistan is the second largest net exporter in the region, but per 
capita net energy exports are about five times as large as in the Russia 
Federation, the largest regional net exporter. 

One understands in this backdrop that energy resources in 
Turkmenistan have an important role to play by way of earning large 
hard currency. This will go a long way to give a much needed boost to 
its economy. In this paper an attempt has been made to find out the 
potential and prospects of these resources in the republic. 


Energy Resources: Potentials 

Turkmenistan has a vast untapped gas and oil reserves. It 
contains the world’s third largest reserves, with the estimates of the 
country’s total gas resources as high as 535 trillion cubic feet (tcf). Its 
proven gas reserves per- capita are as high as those in Saudi Arabia 
(Table-1)>. In case of oil, the republic has substantial production 
potential. Proven and probable reserves are estimated at 1.1 billion 
tons and ultimately recoverable oil from these reserves is estimated at 
between 315 million tons and 420 million tons or 2.2 billion to 2.9 
billion barrels. Turkmenistan’s oil is of the heavy type and it is 
considered to be of higher quality than Siberian oil®. Most of the oil 
reserves are located in the Central part of the country although small 
amounts have been found on the shelf of the Caspian. 


4 A World Bank Country Study - Turkmenistan, The World Bank, Washington, D.C, 
1994, p7. 

° J. Homer, “Natural Gas in Developing Countries”, World Bank Discussion Paper, 
Washington, D.C., 1993; World Bank Staff estimates. 

6 Musa Khan Jalazai,, “Central Asia: Political Situation & Eeenomic Opportunities”, 
The Frontier Post, Lahore, 1994, p 194. 
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TABLE-1 
Gas and Oil Reserves in Selected Countries 
GNP Per Capita Population Crude Oil Proven Gas Crude Oil Gas 


(US$, 1990) (mIn.) (bln.bbl.) (tem) Per-Capita Per-Capita 
Turkmenistan 1,357 3,.7 2.5 13 0.68 351 
Kazakhstan 2,159 16,.7 12.00 1.6 0.72 96 

Saudi Arabia 7,060 14,.9 255.00 5.2 17.11 349 
Venezuela 2,580 19,.0 58.5 3.0 3.08 158 

Algeria 2,060 25.00 9.2 3.2 0.37 128 

Nigeria 290 114,00 16.00 2.8 0.14 25 

Canada 20,370 26.5 - 2.7 - 102 
Indonesia 510 178 8.2 2.6 0.05 15 

Norway 22,830 4.2 Na 2.3 Na 548 


Energy Sector as a Revenue Earner 

While agriculture is the largest employer in Turkmenistan, the 
country’s energy sector is the largest revenue earner. Energy exports 
were estimated at R 300 billion in 1992 against the import of about R 
5.0 billion. Hard currency revenue from exports of natural gas in 1992 
were estimated at Us 700 million dollars and accounted for about 70% 
of the country’s total hard currency receipts during the vear. In 1992 
natural gas sub-sector contributed R 22 billion to government fiscal 
revenue through taxes and their levies on production and profits. This 
is besides 10.5 billion dollar of the sub-sectors hard currency export 
revenue to the government. Other sources of fiscal revenue were 
comparatively small’ . 


Prospects 

‘Though the future prospects of energy sector of the republic 
depends upon availability of foreign capital, expertise and exports and 
access to international market, but in real sense it is up to the 
government of the republic as to how seriously look upon this sector. 
The regeneration and further development and exploitation of 
Turkmenistan, soil and gas resources were key elements in the “Ten 
years of Well-Being”, programme launched by the government in 1992. 
This programme which aimed at regenerating and restructuring the 
economy set production targets of natural gas and oil. While the 


7” A World Bank Country Study- Turkmenistan”, The World Bank, Washingten DC, 
1994, p 147. 
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programme was later abandoned, hydrocarbon resources remained the 
focus of government as a means to supporting development of the 
economy in general.In| November 1993, Turkmenistan - officially 
adopted a long term programme for its oil and natural gas sector. The 
programme was the administratively reorganization of the republic’s 
oil and gas sector. The government's programme calls for a dramatic 
expansion of oil and gas output. Under the long-term programme 
extending up to 2020, unveiled by President Niyazov® in a speech to 
oil and gas industry workers, a package of decrees implementing the 
programme was enacted. It included annual crude oil production in 
the republic was envisioned to reach an incredible 28 million tons by 
the turn of the century while natural gas production in 2000 was 
envisioned at 130 billion cubic metres. The output of these 
hydrocarbons, as per the programme, is expected to reach a peak 
annual level of 80 million tons of crude and 230 billion cubic metres of 
gas sometimes in the decade 2010-20207. 


Foreign Direct Investment 

Foreign investment interests have so far centred on the 
exploration of oil and gas reserves, for which the Government has 
issued international tenders to multinational companies. The 
Argentine firm Bridas has acquired the right to develop the Koturdepe 
oil field, while the Dutch firm Larmak Energy, the US Noble Drilling 
Corporation and the UAE-based firm, Estpac international, have been 
awarded exploration rights to a number of Turkmenistan’s off-shore 
deposits. In developing its oil sector, Iran has also taken an active role. 
In August 1998, Iran’s National Iranian Drilling Company signed a 
contract with the government to drill four wells in the Turkmen-Bashi 
region at the cost of $ 25 million. In July 1998 Monument Oil signed 
two production sharing agreements with Mobil and Turkmeneft 
covering the Garashsyzlyk concession licence onshore western 
Turkmenistan. Monument and Mobil estimate that development of the 


® Sagar, J. Mathewe, “The Oil Industry in the Southern - Tier Former Soviet 
Republics”, Post-Soviet Geography, Vol. 35 No. 5, 1994, p 293. 
* Sagar, J. Mathewe, Post-Soviet Geography, Vol. 35 No. 5, p 293. 
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Garashsvzlk area combined with expanding production from the 
Burun field could result in 500,000 bbi/d of oil production from 
Western Turkmenistan by 2006-2007. Agreements for further 
exploration are under negotiation with several other oil companies. 


Access to Open Market 

After efficient exploitation, access to open market is essential for 
the major development of the oil and gas sector in the resource-rich 
republic. In this connection, the republic has already sought foreign 
help and proposals of construction of pipelines from oil and gas fields 
to various international destinations are under consideration. 

All the crude oil exported from Turkmenistan is shipped by sea 
mostly through the Russian Caspian Sea port of Makhachkala. 
However, securing pipeline access has been a problem for the republic. 
In an effort to export its oil, Turkmenistan has increasingly turned to 
swap agreements with Iran. The oil swaps began in July 1998 with the 
Dragon Oil Company which produced approximately 7000 bpd in 
2001. Given its successful performance, in April 2000 Turkmenistan 
signed a new 10-year swap agreement with Iran. 

Regarding the export of natural gas, Turkmenistan though 
having some attractive proposals of gas export pipelines with other 
countries, is mainly dependent on Russia. The republic has been the 
chief exporter of natural gas via the Central Asia-Centre pipeline 
(merged into Russian natural gas pipeline network on the analogy of 
the Bukhara-Ural pipeline, which has a 5.53 tcf combined capacity. 
Over 90% of Turkmenistan’s natural gas exported via the pipeline goes 
through the eastern branch where the major gas fields are located. 
Thus as a part of its strategy to increase its natural gas exports, 
Turkmenistan is developing alternatives to Russia’s pipeline network. 
Among the proposals is the 1,020 mile Trans-Caspian Gas Pipeline 
(TCGP), which would run from Turkmenistan under the Caspian Sea 
to Azerbaijan, through Georgia, and then to Turkey. The TCGP would 





1° Gulshan Sachdeva, “Joint Ventures And Export Routes in the Caspian Sea Region”, 
Geo-politics and Energy Resources in Central Asia and Caspian Sea Region, Shams-ud- 
din, Ed., Lancer Books, New Delhi, 2000, p138. 
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cost around $2.5 billion and take between two to three years to build. 
Turkmenistan and Turkey signed a 30-year agreement in Ankara 
covering the purchase and transhipment of natural gas whereby 
Turkey would buy 16 bem of Turkmenistan Trans-Caspian gas 
exports. However, several of the Caspian littoral states are opposed to 
this pipeline on environmental grounds. 

In December 1997, Turkmenistan launched $190 million 
Korpezhe-Kurt Kui pipeline to Iran, the first natural gas export 
pipeline in Central Asia to by-pass Russia. The 200 km pipeline which 
had an initial capacity of 141 bef will have a peak capacity of 282 bcf 
per-year. In 2000, Turkmenistan exported 106 bcf to Iran via this 
pipeline. According to terms of the 25 year contract between the two 
countries, Turkmenistan is committed to pipe between 177 bef and 212 
bef of natural gas to Iran, with 35 % Turkmen supplies allocated as 
payment for Iran’s contribution to building the pipeline. 

In 1995, Central Asian Gas pipeline (Centgas) was proposed and 
seven member Centgas Consortium was formed in October 1997. Its 
membership consists of Unocal (46.5%), Saudi Delta Oil Company 
(15%), Government of Turkmenistan (7%), Japanese owned Indonesian 
Petroleum Ltd. (Inpx) (6.5%), Itochu Oil Exploration (6.5%), South 
Korean Hyundai Engineering and Consortium Co (6.5%) and Pakistan 
Crescent Group (2.5%). Later on, a 10% share was set aside for Russian 
Gazprom from Unocal’s stake. The project called for the Centgas to lay 
a 48 inch gas pipeline from Turkmenistan’s Daulatabad field across 
Kandahar, Afghanistan to Multan in Pakistan. The project is very 
important because it takes Central Asian gas to South Asia and very 
near to South East Asia. Until recently, the pipeline was considered 


1 Another pipeline by-passing Russia was launched up to China by Kazakhstan. This 
988 km pipeline was built from Kazakhstan oil terminal in Atasu to the Chinese 
railway station in Alashankou in a record period of nine months. It is likely to 
carry 10 million tons a year at the first stage and up to 20 million tons at the second 
stage. Kazakhstan hopes to deliver the first lot in 2008. The pipeline will initially 
carry oil from the Kumkol field in Central Kazakhstan, which the Chinese National 
Petroleum Company acquired in 2005. By 2011, when it reaches full capacity, the 
pipeline will also ship oil from Russian part of western Siberia, The Hindu, Friday, 
December 16, New Delhi, 2005. 
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effectively dead, but with a fragile peace in Afghanistan, the idea of 
Trans-Afghan pipeline has been revived. 

For expansion of oi! and gas production, Turkmenistan requires 
adequate technical capacity and large amounts of finance. 
Accordingly, the World Bank estimates that it will take $ 8 billions to 
develop the republic’s reserves and build the pipelines necessary for 
their marketing!?. However, in view of the strong interests of the 
foreign oil and gas companies, it appears almost certain that the 
financial resources necessary to develop hydrocarbon resources will be 
looked around by the republic. A number of foreign companies have 
already signed agreements with the government to this effect. The 
mobilization of required financial resources will nevertheless involve 
major financial commitments from the trans-national oil companies 
and international financial institutions. These are likely to be 
forthcoming as the development of hydrocarbon resources is one of 
the Turkmen government's principal priorities and forms the basis of 
its economic development. 

The government's eagerness, interest of the multinational oil 
companies, possibilities of new energy export routes and global energy 
scenarios!%, presupposes that in near future, the energy sector in 
Turkmenistan will become a motor of economic growth and 
transformation. The revenue earned through this sector needs to be 
carefully utilized to develop the other potential sectors of the economy 
like light industries and textiles, etc. The efficient re-investment of 
financial resources obtained from the energy sector should be central 
to Turkmenistan’s future development prospects. 


12.“Industrial Development Review Series - The Central Asian Republics”, United 
Nations Industrial Development Organisation, Vol. H, The Economist Intelligence 
Unit, London, 1996, p106. 

13 “The oil resources of the world are shrinking and there is a likely decline in the oil 
wealth of the gulf region on the one hand and dependency of the developed world 
- United States, European Union and Japan on foreign imports on the other”, 
Chopra, V.D, “Oil Politics: External factors and Multinationals,” Geopolitics and 
Energy Resources in Central Asia and Caspian Seas Region, p 130. 


AGRARIAN REFORMS IN UZBEKISTAN 
Challenges and Prospects 
Dr. Tareak A.Rather 


Lenin was the first Bolshevik leader who immediately after 
October Revolution strived to enforce collectivization for what he 
called effective agricultural production on socialist pattern. But he 
succeeded in doing so partially because the total shift from the old 
imperial to the new Communist order was not that easy as was 
thought by him. As an alternative thereof, he formed "peasant 
cooperatives" of consumers and producers notwithstanding his being 
a staunch advocate of collectivization. Therefore, it was only after his 
death in 1927 that Joseph Stalin launched Five Year Plan with the sole 
consideration of promoting "Mass Collectivization", "Command 
Methods", besides annihilating the landlords called the Kulaks and 
generating employment opportunities in the country side. 

The coercive state policy under Joseph Stalin destroyed almost 
all-individual peasant-farms in villages. Those who dared to resist 
were dispossessed, and were forced to register their names on the 
papers or to face deprivation, suffrage, arrests, water and cut off of 
the food supplies by the armed forces. As a result, some districts 
recorded 100% collectivization by the end of 1930.In Samarkand 
region, 51,000 households were collectivized. The biggest casualty of 
this collectivization was middle and upper-middle class peasantry. 
The Clergy also met the same fate, their estates were seized and so 
were that of mosques and churches. Stalin went ahead with this 
process of collectivization despite stiff resistance from peasantry 
which included submission of petitions, protests, mass cattle 
slaughtering, self-liquidation of households and even armed riots 
against authorities. Thus the state continued with its programme of 
collective farm building particularly in the cotton growing regions of 
Uzbekistan. That's why the entire collectivization was completed by 
the close of the year 1932. 

The given methods of forced collectivization had their 
negative impact on the agriculture and livestock. The destruction of 
traditional farms not only hampered the creative capacities of village 
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tillers, but also alienated them from their land, which in turn 
exhausted the means to boost agriculture labor. The bulk of deliqans 
who were forcibly driven into "socialist agro-factories" showed little 
interest in active participation in social production. The rural 
communes seized to exist and rural gatherings lost their significance. 
So did other forms of rural self-government. The forced 
collectivization evenly ruled out the traditional trend of mobilization 
of poor tiller from one area to another. This scenario continued one 
way or the other until 1991, the vear of the disintegration of the 
erstwhile USSR and the emergence of a cluster of independent states 
including five republics called CAR’s. 

However, after the independence, the new-born republics 
demonstrated the symptoms of financial bankruptcy as the ruling 
elite still consisted of the former Communist order. One of the 
greatest challenges for this new political dispensation was how to go 
ahead with the reforms in industrial and agriculture sectors. It was 
very difficult for the government to take a paradigm shift from 
socialist economy to capitalist economy. So the government planned 
for introducing reforms in a phased manner. However, the results 
following 14 years of their independence show little signs of real 
agrarian reforms on the ground. At the most, the new regime 
distributed land and gave occupancy rights to some peasants on 
lease basis for a period of 7- 49 years. Even this was not uniformally 
applied because of diverse cropping pattern. For instance, there are 
some cotton dominated regions where the new regime has leased out 
land to only those families who possessed lot of labor force, 
technology and know-how about the cotton production. 

There are certain factors responsible for this painfully slow 
progress of agrarian reforms. First and foremost is the past legacy of 
the collectivization coupled with central planning and command 
system. People from last 70 years or so are used to government 
initiatives and are not conditioned to question the government's 
policies and programmes. Therefore, the sense of belongingness is 
missing among the rural masses particularly the productive labour 
force. This has eventually created a kind of love-hate relationship of 
the rural population with the present regime. The second reason is 
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that most of the foreign exchange of the government comes from 
export of the cotton. Obviously, the government wants to continue 
with the past legacy of promoting commercial than the food grain 
crops. The pattern of this regime may be different from the past but 
the goals are same. This is not to deny the existence of farms 
exclusively meant for orchards and grain cultivation. The level of 
zero import of food grains in 2004-2005 as per government estimates 
is a sufficient proof of the importance which the government attaches 
to the food grain sector. Thirdly, the government is not serious about 
the universal pattern of agrarian reforms whereby ownership rights 
have been conferred on the basic tillers. The new regime apprehends 
that once propriety rights are restored to the people, they will 
automatically claim for their choice of peasant-free production and 
thereby marginalize cotton cultivation. This will naturally affect the 
revenue resources and industrial sector of the country. Lack of 
democracy is another major factor which contributes to the poor 
agrarian reforms. The state is more particular in maintaining the 
status quo rather than the change. That is why there is hardly any 
serious initiative from the government. The authoritarian state is 
preoccupied with maintaining law and order. The agrarian reform is 
a litmus test for the President whose writ runs large in the republic 
no matter what the constitution on paper says. Probably the US and 
others, to whom the Uzbek regime is considered very close, are 
contented with the present political arrangement. They show no 
concern about giving or bestowing the people their political rights as 
is essential for growth of rural economy in a set up which is still 
agriculture or horticulture- oriented. 

It is high time that the regime understands that the policy of 
state coercion can not long last. Sooner the people are engaged in the 
political participation, it is better for the economy and overall 
development of the republic. The visible signs of impoverishment in 
countryside are really astonishing. The new regime is duty bound to 
address this serious issue not merely by issuing the statements but 
rather by accounting for the ground realities within the country’s 
socio-economic and political framework. This is typically essential 
because the district or local administration in connivance with the 
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ruling elite of the republic make these reforms even more difficult. 
This jinx is to be broken somewhere by someone if the agrarian 
reforms are to take off effectively in this republic. 


ANALYSIS OF AGRICULTURE RESOURCE POTENTIAL 


IN UZBEKISTAN 
Dr. Abdul Rauf Shah 


The present paper broadly aims at potential prospects for 
agricultural development in the republic of Uzbekistan after having an 
analysis of cropping pattern structure of the country along with 
productivity variation of crop production. Data for the analysis relates 
to the period 1992 to 2001. 

Agriculture sector plays an important role in the overall 
economic structure of Uzbekistan constituting 30% of GDP. Recent 
estimates reveal that agricultural variable provides employment to 
about 60% of population in rural areas!. This sector forms a base for 
the development of leading industries in Uzbekistan and is one of the 
main sources of export resources (60%) and hard currency earnings in 
the country as is shown in Table1? . 


AGRICULTURAL SHARE (Percent) : 


Industrial Sector 
a 
43.6 
In the agriculture sector maximum production comes from 
collective farms which have grown from 971 in 1991 to 1374 in 1996. 
This is because of the transformation of 95 % of state owned farms into 
collective farms and other economic farms, such as co-operatives, 
private farms, livestock farms, leasehold farms, joint stock companies, 
rental enterprises and ecological habitates*. Because of this 
transformation agriculture now presents a varied picture with all 
possible involvement of non-governmental agricultural enterprises, 


! S Rashidov, Soviet Uzbekistan, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1985. 

2 FAO Production year book, 2001. 

4 Islam Karimov, Uzbekistan along the Road of Deepening Economic Reform, Tashkent, 
1995. 
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whose political and economic framework were unidentified earlier, as 
given in the table 21. 

Table 2 
PRODUCTION FROM DIFFERENT TYPES OF FARMS (000 Hect 


Types 


Collective Farms 
State owned 


| Joint stock companies — 


Associations of present Farmers 


Leas hold Farms 


Private live stock 
Ecological habitates 


Other farms 
Inter farm Enterprises 


Shirkats 
Total 






















































Table 3 
LAND USE SPECTRUM 


Year (rable on Irrigated [Hayfield |Forest omposite Perennial 
Land % jArable [Land ‘”% [% Area "% (Land % and % 
and 


1992 | 10.02 | 10.03 __| 10 
1993 | 10.02 | 10.02 __| 10 }9.99 [988 [852 [9.86 

























9.99 
9.99 
}1996 | 10.03 [10.21 |10 +999 | 10.08 [967 [9.86 | 
1997 | 10.03 | 1008 [10 (19.99 [10.08 [997 [9.92 
1998 [9.99 [10.05 [10 [9.99 [10.00 [10.28 [10.20 | 
}1999 [9.95 [10.01 [10 19.99 | 10.08 [10.51 | 10.00 
| 2000 [9.94 [973 [10 [9.99 [10.08 [12.28 | 1030 
ar. ek perf ef 992 {4008 24} 
Total | 100}. 99.95 | 100 [100] 100 | 


‘Land use spectrum 
Table 3 provides an overall view of the land use spectrum 
within the republic’. Out of the total land resource area of 44,579 km2, 


4 Statistical Indicators for Asia and Pacific, 2001. 
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61.5 % is of agricultural use, 3.6 % under forests, 2% made up of 
permanently protected areas, 26% remains unused and the remainder 
6.9 % utilized for urban areas. While as 0.5 % was meant for hydro- 
technical installations, 1.5 % for industry and 4% other non- 
agricultural purposes®. For agricultural purposes the basic types of 
land used are arable land, perennial planting, hayfield and pastures, 
forests and composite lands’. Arable land structure ratio is high in 
favour of cotton crops, where the percentage share has gone upto 42 % 


followed by wheat and fodder crops (Table 4)8. 


Table 4 
ARABLE LAND STRUCTURE (Percent 
31 
Fodder Crops 
Potato Vegetables 


Small Grains 
The Industrial Crops 





Within cereal crops highest production is recorded by wheat (83%) rice 
is ranking second and among other crops corn has reached upto 4% 
(Table 5)’. 


Table 5 
CEREAL PRODUCTIONS BY CROPS 
PRODUCTION PERCENTAGE 







__ Wheat 
Barle 


Other Grain 






100 





° Statistical Indicators for Asia and Pacific, 2001 

6 FAO Production Year Book, United States, 2001 
7 Statistical Indicators for Asia and Pacific, 2001 
8 Statistical Indicators for Asia Pacific, 2001. 

9 FAO Production Year books, 2000-2001 
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The main grains of Uzbekistan are wheat and barley. As per the 
recent statistics Uzbekistan has recorded almost self sufficiency in 
grains. The average yield of wheat is 2090 Kg/hect which is many 
times higher than 1992 (Table 6)?°. 


Table 6 
WHEAT: GROWTH RATE IN AREA, PRODUCTION AND YIELD 
Year Area Production Yield Area Production Yield 
Annual %Annual% Annual % 

1992 627 96.4 1537 

1993 697 876 1256.8 11.12 -19.13 -18.26 
1994 659 136 1421.2 37.59 55.60 13.08 
1995 1164 232 1999.14 21.38 70.73 40.66 
1996 1323 2742 2063.200 14.17 17.84 3.21 
1997 1468 3073 2093.32 10.45 10.76 1.46 
1998 1412 3356 2376.361 -3.82 10.51 13.55 
1999 1420 3602 2536.08 0.57 7.34 6.73 
2000 1356 3532 2598 -4.51 -1.95 2.43 
2001 1220 3690 3024 -10.03 4.48 16.42 
2002 1165 2552 2092 8.23 15.44 15.23 


Trends in over all production thus show an upward thrust. In 
the period of 1997-1998 and 2001 the growth rate has not shown much 
fluctuation. Among these three periods highest trend of about 7 % 
was recorded in the period 2001. and the lowest in 199511. The 
productivity in all these periods is more or less uniform. A very low 
trend of 659.26 kg/hectare was recorded in the period 2000, while as 
the highest yield per/hectare was recorded in the period 1995 (848 kg 
(hec). However, the trend in yield is almosi in increasing order except 
in the period of 1996, 1997, 1999 and 2000. In these periods the yield 
has recorded decreasing trend of -14.20, 1.80, 1.80 and -2.43. %age 
respectively. The period 2001 shows an increase by 8% over the 
period 2000 (Table 7)!*. The production productivity of the remaining 


10 Computed and tabulated on the basis of Statistical year vook for Asia and Pacific, 
1990-2001. 

11S Bonis, Central Asia. The challenges of Independence, Delhi, 1992. 

12 FAO Production Year books, 2000-2001... 
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crops has not crossed the limits of wheat production!*. However, 
barley comparatively has gone high in production rate; remaining 
crops including rice, maize, tobacco and other crops, have maintained 
a steady growth structure with the exception that rice is leading in 
yield Kg/Hect. However, cereal crops in totality maintained stability 
in production growth and productivity and are contributing a major 
share in the development of agricultural economy. It is because of the 
fact that out of 69 % of area under cultivation cereals have covered up 
more than-50 %. Among vegetables, potatoes have covered major 
share in area, which reaches upto 51 thousand hectares. Average yield 


of potatoes had gone upto 11805 kg/per/hectare!4, 
Table 7 
RICE GROWTH PRODUCTION 












Year Yield 







Area Production 
1992 Ao Ef a et 
545 
| 1994 | 167 | 498 ~~ | 298203 | -7.73, | 8.62 | -0.96 | 
5.40 
24 
_ 164 







7.10 
-19.73 


The study of per unit of land productivity leads to show that there has 
been potential exploitation of land under cultivation. Cotton the 
highest profile product, as one third of GDP is generated by this 
sector, recorded in the period 1993 highest area under its cultivation. 


1A IMF, Economtic Review, Uzbekistan Washington. D C, 2003 
4 E Boserup, The Conditions of Agricultural Growth: The Economics of Agrarian change 
under population pressure, London, 1979. 
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"a 


This got shifted since 1993 as land under cereal crops cultivation 


increased to 21% 


Observations 
From area classification table and cropping pattern spectrum following 
main observations can be deduced: 
Perineal planting is concentrated mainly in irrigated zone of 3397000 
hectares of land covering 96.2 % and rest of 3.8 % is in dry area. 
Area of watered pastures makes 87.5 % of land area with irrigated 
hayfield and pastures. It occupies only 441000 hectares’. 
Forests and natural vegetation currently occupy &5 % of steppe area 
and 13% of mountains. Composite area constitutes 3 % of the total 
land area. In irrigated zone composite areas occupy 489000 hectares or 
Libs 
Fallow lands include all lands which were taken up for cultivation for 
a period of one vear and not more than five vears. Land use spatial 
analyses reveal that this unused productive land can be brought under 
cultivation as a major portion of this unused arable land has not been 
brought so far!’ As such chances for growth of agriculture by its 
utilization are bright. Presently 25% of unused fallow land can be 
brought under cultivation where proper irrigational facilities can be 
made available. By better irrigational facilities major proportion of 
fallow land can also be brought under cultivation. Also with that if 
better incentives are provided to farms, non-arable fallow land can 
vield better. 

dhe most important prospect for the development of 
agriculiure in Uzbekistan is the establishment of institutional reforms 
in agriculture. The abolition of the state farms, the development of 
unindividual farming and ownership land use statistics reveal that 
total land under personal plots increased from 110,000 hectares before 
independence to 750,000 hectares in 2000. The develcoment of 


LP Cole, Geography of USSR, New York, 1959. 
ts AR Kahn, Transttions of Uzbekistan, New Delhi, 2003 
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individual farming is the most important step towards the agricultural 
development in Uzbekistan. 

The crop intensity which is considered as an indicator of 
rational land resource allocation has increased after independence. As 
such proper allocation of cropping svstem within the spectrum of land 
use pattern is another promising prospect for agricultural 
development in the region as a whole. The land reliefs, soil, climate 
have played a wide role in effecting the land use and _ spatial 
distribution of crops. Relief and structure of land have exercised a 
direct influence on the land use, cropping pattern and spatial diversity 
in crop vield. With vast areal differences in irrigational facilities the 
agricultural attributes have also shown diversity all over the republic. 
The areas having assured rainfall and developed water supply differ 
from the areas where rainfall is more or less scanty. If such areas are 
irrigated properly and are also provided with better inputs they can 
give better yield. Irrigation is the principal means for expanding the 
cultivated area, increasing and_ stabilizing yield, diversifying 
agricultural production and developing summer crop cultivation. For 
increase in production /productivity use of agriculture inputs like 
fertilizers and modern H&V are to be incorporated and that way 
productivity per hectare can record better growth and development. 

It has been observed that tood grains in the country along with 
fruit and vegetables have undergone much fluctuation. This 
fluctuation is directly proportional to the environmental factors. 
Whole sum rainfall leads to higher agricultural productivity and 
conversely unfavourable weather conditions result in lower 
productivity. Therefore, it is important that for prospective arable 
land means of proper irrigational facilities are to be incorporated in 
order to avoid fluctuating trends in growth rate of crops. 

Crop rotation is not only pivotal for increasing, soil fertility and 
crop yield but also a radical means to fight wilt!”. As sich it is another 
important prospect for agricultural development. Management of 


17 ALY Mitra, Land and Water Resources of Central Asia and their Agricultural utilization, 
Delhi, 1990 
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cotton cultivation proportionately can give cereal crop cultivation a 
boost - a step that involves a major shift in the existing policy. Priority 
for the planners of the country is to make proper utilization of fallow 
land along with utilise irrigation mechanism in a better way, like: 

1. Water saving and water protection. 

2. Application of integrated water land resources, management 
and prevention of further salinization of water and soils. 
Improvement of water quality. Improvement of irrigation land use 
planning, perfection of water supply system through development of a 
schedule for water supply. Provision of technical services and timely 
repair of irrigated and collective drainage system. 

3. Reconstruction and modernization of infrastructure. 
Strengthening and developing a regulative base for water use and 
institutional development of water supply organization, maintenance 
and improvement of irrigated land conditions. 

4, Land watering against salinization. Monitoring of salinization 
transporting and watering, improving of watering techniques. 

Besides this use of new, highly productivity machinery and 
technology has to be put in place so that yield and productivity is 
enhanced. Modern agro-technological implements need to be used on 
wider scale. A multi disciplinary infra structure is needed earnestly in 
the country. In addition to it land under various crops is to be divided 
for different crops, taking in to consideration climate, environment 
and soil characteristics of the areas under agricultural use, under 
planned and well developed perspective. 


IDENTIFYING AREAS OF MUTUAL COOPERATION BETWEEN 
UZBEKISTAN AND INDIA 
Prof. Saydakmal S. Saydaminov! 


Historically speaking, Uzbekistan and India enjoyed friendly 
and cordial relations from early past. The most remarkable event in 
the Indo-Uzbek relations of the last couple of years was the state visit 
of the President of the Republic of Uzbekistan, Islam A. Karimov, to 
the Republic of India on April 4-6, 2005. The visit heralded a new 
dimension in Indo-Uzbek bilateral ties. Along with cooperation in 
political spheres, the leaders of both countries recognized the need to 
enhance trade, promote economic cooperation for investment and 
stimulate linkage in the banking and finance sectors. During the visit, 
twelve agreements aimed at the promotion of bilateral relations were 
signed. It is indeed the result of this very understanding that mutual 
trade turnover between the two countries grew by more than twelve 
times and in 2004 reached to almost $ 150 millions. 

Uzbekistan’s exports to India primarily consist of aircrafts, 
metallurgy, chemical and agricultural products, silk and cotton 
textiles, etc. The ‘imports from India include pharmaceuticals and 
medicines, machinery and equipments, organic and _ chemical 
products, optical equipment and devices, textiles and the like. There 
are currently forty five large enterprises in Uzbekistan out of which 
twenty six are joint ventures and the remaining nineteen belong to the 
Indian entrepreneurs and investors withl00% capital investment. To 
name a few and most distinguished ones:. “Diamond Uzbekistan 
International” in tourism, “Emsam Trading” in construction and 


Though I had conveyed my acceptance to the Director to participate in the seminar, 
I could not fulfill the given commitment in view of urgency. Nevertheless, | 
conveyed him that my paper should be read in the seminar which, I believe, will 
enable the participants in particular and other in general to know better and more 
about burgeoning cooperation in economic and trade area between Uzbckistan 
and India. I express my sincerest gratitude to the Director, Centre of Central Asian 
Studies, University of Kashmir for organizing and allowing my paper to be read in 
this seminar. 
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tourism sectors, “Multi Channel Impex Ltd.” in cotton processing and 
commerce sectors, etc. These enterprises are making valuable 
contribution to the development of Uzbekistan's pharmaceutival, 
tourism, construction and many other industries. 


India’s Scope for investment in Uzbekistan 

However, the current level of economic cooperation between 
the two countries does fulfill the desired expectations especially when 
there is enormous scope of expanding this cooperation in different 
fields. One of them is textile industry in which Uzbekistan has a 
tremendous export potential. Because of which the country focuses on 
the establishment of new facilities for advanced, high value added 
cotton, wool, and silk processing. Being the 4th largest cotton producer 
and the 2nd largest cotton-fiber exporter in the world with total 
annual cotton fiber production of 1.5 million tons, Uzbekistan has the 
broader agricultural base and is, as such, extremely interested in the 
development of export-oriented processing and manufacturing of food 
and agricultural products. Similarly, it is extremely rich in oil and gas 
and other mineral resources. ‘For example, natural gas and coal 
reserves are estimated at nearly 2 trillion cubic meters and 2 billion 
tons respectively. There are 160 oil fields in Uzbekistan. Oil and gas 
reserves, combined together, are estimated at more than 1 trillion USD. 
Likewise, Uzbekistan has a well-developed industrial base suiting to 
the construction and maintenance of aircrafts. During the last 2 years, 
she supplied to Indian Air Force (AF), six IL-78 Mid-air Refueller 
Planes, used in different international AF joint exercises, and which 
were successfully displayed at the recent “Aero-India-2005” air show 
in Bangalore. Uzbekistan has also a well-developed industrial base for 
the manufacturing and maintenance of broad range of agricultural 
machinery and equipment. Even there is a developed industrial base 
or the production of the whole range of construction materials 
including cement, bricks, tiles, and many more items. Uzbekistan 
holds leading position among Commonwealth of Independent States 
(CIS) in the production of finished and decorative stones and tiles. 
Overall reserves of finished stones like marble and granite exceed 85 
million cubic meters, which suffices the country for the next century. 
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In the like manner, Uzbekistan has a large scope for Indian investment 
in the Chemical Industry especially in the production/ processing of 
phosphorus, nitrogen fertilizers, cellulose, and paints and so on. 


Uzbekistan’s Scope for investment in India 

On the other hand, India's has a rich potential and large 
pharmaceutical base. With her cooperation, Uzbekistan can develop its 
own export-oriented pharmaceutical industry. India's investments in 
this sector would undoubtedly bring considerable benefits to both the 
countries. | Besides, India's leadership in the development of 
Information technologies is unmatched, and Uzbekistan needs to have 
collaboration with her in terms of introducing new data processing, 
techniques into electronic management, banking and financial sectors. 
In fact, the work has already. commenced in March 2005 for the joint 
project seeking to set up Uzbek-Indian Information Technologics 
Centre in Tashkent. This will play a crucial role in strengthening the 
desired Indo-Uzbek ties at large. Uzbekistan can also share with India 
in the privatization of and investment into large enterprises and 
banks. These bilateral ties can be extended for promoting cultural 
diplomacy keeping in view the fact that both Uzbekistan and India, 
has had intimate socio-cultural and trade relations from times 
immemorial. It is worth mentioning that both countries possess world- 
class renowned historical sights and quite internationally developed 
transportation and communication systems that can be used to expand 
tourism at both places. Uzbekistan is quite suited to the realization of 
these and many other projects for it has political and economic 
stability, high skilled and inexpensive workforce, enormous deposits 
of natural resources, peculiar climatic conditions for agricultural 
development, economical energy resources, quite developed rail, auto 
and air transport infrastructure, well developed legal system that 
provides with strong guarantees, bencfits, and advantages to foreign 
investors and large industrial base that can immediately be used tor 
launching of any kind of production with very little financial input or 
investment. This is besides number of facilities thrown open by the 
government tor foreign investment. For example, enterprises with 
foreign capital investment into priority projects of the Naticnal 
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Investment Program of Uzbekistan are exempted from income (profit) 
tax for the period of 7 years. Similar facilities are available for 
launching projects in oil and gas, textiles, organic chemical y, trans >ort 
and communications industries. 

In other matters too, Uzbekistan offers ample scope for 
cooperation with India and other countries. The reason, besides other 
things, is that for the past several years the country has achieved 
macroeconomic stability. Its economy has grown at an average rate of 
about 4% for almost a decade, and it has emerged as one of the fastest 
growing and stable economies among CIS countries. In 2004-05, 
Uzbekistan's GDP rate reached to plus 7%, the highest ever in its 
history. Similarly, the government policy to liberalize currency- 
exchange market and support entrepreneurs and enterprises, has led 
to the technical and financial restructuring which in turn stimulated 
the industrial growth rate to 9.5% in 2004. Machine tool sector 
registered the growth rate of 32%, metallurgy - 15.2%, construction 
materials 13.5%, textiles 11.4% and energy of 8.5%. This sort of fast 
economic development has been accompanied by balanced state 
budget, stable monetary system, surplus foreign trade turnover that 
together has facilitated overall macroeconomic stability and the 
expansion of the country's foreign exchange reserves. 

For the fifth consecutive year, the country has witnessed an 
unprecedented growth in trade with foreign countries. Compared to 
2003, Uzbekistan’s foreign trade grew by almost 25% in 2004 and 
foreign trade balance reached to 1.27 billion USD. Moreover, the 
country has a strong tendency to export high value added products. 
For example, the export of chemical and food products has doubled in 
2004 while that of machinery has grown by almost by 40%. At the 
same time, Uzbekistan’s imports increased almost by 25% in 2004; 
chemical imports reached to 34%, machinery 26%, and services 43%, a 
record far ahead of the year 2003. Due to favorable investment 
ambience and relaxed tax schemes, Uzbekistan attracted foreign 
investment worth 14 billion USD since 1991. In 2004, direct foreign 
investment doubled as compared to the year 2003. 

Notwithstanding these achievements, Uzbekistan has been facing 
problems that, to a certain extent, impede its overall economic 
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development. These obstacles are primarily of geographical nature, 
and the most significant one of them is Uzbekistan's landlockedness. 
Like Liechtenstein, it is doubly landlocked; hence, it is too far from the 
major international transport communications which increases its 
dependence on transport infrastructure of the neighbouring countries. 
In this respect, diversification of transport communication systems is 
of crucial importance for Uzbekistan and its future economic 
prosperity. So far, the Country has had access to international markets 
only through the routes situated to its North, North-West, and North- 
East. We hope that Uzbekistan's initiative to create international 
transport corridor through Afghanistan to the sea ports of the Indian 
Ocean, will soon materialize and break the country's dependence on 
existing transportation systems by connecting Uzbekistan and large 
Central Asian markets with India and the whole South Asian region. 
These are new transport corridors from Uzbekistan to Mazar-e-Sharif 
through Herat, Dogarun, Delaram or Milak in Afghanistan to the 
Persian Gulf sea ports of Chabahar, Bandar-e-Abbas and further on to 
Ahmedabad and Mumbai in India. 


INDIA AND CENTRAL ASIA 
A case study of Indo-Tajik Relations 
Tabasum Firdous 


After the disintegration of the Soviet Union, Indian relations 
with each of the republics have developed in a unique and specific 
way. The dynamics of bilateral relationship was, however, influenced 
by some common concerns and challenges faced by the region as a 
whole. India is not an Islamic state and it has no common border with 
the Central Asian republics. The territories of Pakistan and 
Afghanistan intervene. Despite this, Central Asia has played an 
important role in Indian history, culture, music, and politics. Thus 
while New Delhi may appear to be on the sidelines initially, it 
maintained a keen interest in the unfolding of Central Asian 
panorama. For this reason, while disposing over limited leverage, it 
has been making determined, if somewhat discrete, attempts to 
establish a political and economic presence in Central Asia. It may be 
premature to assume that India will remain content with only 
economic and cultural aspects of her relations with Central Asian 
republics. Economy has to be backed up by political security and 
stability. As India has been drawn into the vortex of events in the 
entire region, it is but natural that she will not eschew political element 
in her relations with the region. 

India has a special reason to evolve a significant policy towards 
the Central Asian republic of Tajikistan. A few features stand out. 
Tajiks are ethnically offshoots of the Indo-Iranian branch of the 
Aryans. Their mother tongue - Tajik - is a branch of Irano-Aryan 
group of languages and hence drawing extensively from Sanskrit. 
Tajiks have contributed strongly to the evolution of India’s composite 
culture. The catalyst to that was the Turanian segment at the court of 
the Imperial Mughals of Delhi. Farsi/Tajik poetry and prose produced 
during the Mughal period bears a strong impression of Tajik culture 
and way of life. Despite being a home to Sunni-Hanaft Muslims, Tajiks 
have always loved and contributed to the religious tolerance and 
behaved in truly secular fashion. India’s democratic and secular 
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political system is what the Tajiks want to emulate and establish as the 
future frame of Tajik civil society. 

Tajikistan is a landlocked country. A country of approximately 
five million populations is in a sense potentially volatile. It is the only 
non- Turkic population in Central Asia bearing strong cultural links 
with Iran. Under the Soviet power, it was the poorest republic. After 
her independence in 1991, Tajikistan has been reaching out for 
assistance from neighboring Islamic and other countries. Tajikistan is 
rich in water resources and has the potential to export hydroelectric 
energy. It is also quite rich in mineral resources though hitherto 
unexploited. Moreover, it is cotton growing republic. According to 
Prof. Asimov, “Tajikistan, like other CAR’s, is severely disrupted by 
the trauma of disintegration of the former Soviet Union. It is in dire 
need of aid from all available quarters in order to develop and come 
out of the deep recession travail”?. 

Indo-Tajik relations are as old as the Silk Route when contacts 
between the peoples of two countries were established. These informal 
ties were strengthened more during the Soviet era when concrete 
cooperation was established with the Soviet Union in various fields of 
politics, economics and culture. Those indirect relations have a chance 
to develop more sharply for the development and continuation of a 
wholesome and lasting friendly relationship between India and 
Tajikistan. Both the countries have, therefore, made an effort in this 
direction so that cultural, social and economic ties are realigned for the 
development of the peoples living in the two countries. The beginning 
was made by the former Tajik Prime Minister, A. A. Abdullajanov, 
who chose India for his state visit (11-16 December, 1995) to declare, 
"Tajikistan gives priority and importance to its relations with India and. 
believes this is incumbent on us due to our geographical closeness, 


' A lecture delivered by Asimov at Institute of Strategies, Islamabad, 5th May 1992 
and quoted in Dr. Maqsudul Hasan Nuri, ‘India and Central Asia, Past, Present 
and Future’, Jn Central Asia ; Internal and Eternal Dynamics (ed) K.M.Asaf and 
Abdul Barakat, Islamabad, 1997, p 268. 
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deep historical commonalties and closeness of culture and tradition?. 
The spirit is reflected in the declaration of ‘Further Development of 
Friendly Relations between the Republic of India and Republic of 
Tajikistan”. The declaration in part reads:- 


1 Both sides agree that long term and stable relations of friendship 
and mutually beneficial cooperation between the two countries 
meet the fundamental interests of the two countries and the two 
peoples. They are convinced that it is necessary for multi-ethnic, 
pluralist states to cooperate actively to preserve their state 
structures from the threats of terrorism and religious or ethnic 
extremism and separatism. 

2 India fully supports the democratic transformations in the republic 
of Tajikistan for achieving durable peace, security and national 
reconciliation there. 

3. The two sides reaffirm their commitment to the UN Charter and 
draw attention to the necessity of reform of the world body...in the 
restructuring of the UN ....the Republic of Tajikistan supports the 
candidature of India to permanent membership of the UN Security 
Council. 

The growth of relations between the two countries is to be 
viewed in terms of the geo-strategic scenario existing around them in 
Central and South Asia, particularly the growing fundamentalism and 
terrorism, moves for the lasting peace and stability. Tajikistan has, 
therefore, welcomed India's efforts to promote stability, understanding 
and cooperation in South Asia and called upon all states in the region 
to honour their commitments under existing bilateral agreements and 
not to resort to cross border terrorism and hostile propaganda’. The 
situation and location of Tajikistan are the factors to which India 
attaches much importance. Situated on the northern borders of the 
trouble-torn Afghanistan, it was apprehended that the fundamentalist 
groups in Afghanistan in their movement towards the north would try 


2 Madan Puri , ‘Central Asian geopolitics: the Indian view,’ Central Asian Survey, 
1997, Vol 16 No. 2, p252. | 
3 Communiqué, dated 12 December 1995, Ministry of External Affairs, New Delhi. 
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to set their foot on the contiguous territories of Tajikistan for securing a 
foothold in this militarily weak Central Asian state; that might lead to 
destabilisation of the whole of Central Asia. A trouble-torn Ce al 
Asia would never make situation comfortable for India. With Ta an 
outfits operating in Tajikistan and finally attempting to join hands with 
the Islamic Movement of Uzbekistan, India would lose a strong 
support to her secular democratic dispensation in the region. 
Therefore, Tajikistan began to assume importance in India's geo- 
political strategy as Prime Minister Vajpayee said (on his visit to the 
country on November15, 2003) that "our present day relation is built 
on commitment to democracy, security, rule of law, and common 
concerns of the region". 

India has begun to realize this harsh truth of contemporary 
history and has consequently brought Tajikistan on its high diplomatic 
agenda. Eight treaties have been signed at the conclusion of the 
summit meeting on eve of the Vajpayee visit, which include the 
agreement to intensify their defense cooperation and to build a 
highway linking them through Afghanistan and Chahbahar port in 
Iran with the warm waters of the Persian Gulf>. Indo- Tajik relations 
assume significance essentially owing to three reasons. Firstly, the 
proposed highway from Chahbahar through Afghanistan to Tajikistan 
(Chabahar-Kabul-Kunduz-Badakhshan) will enable India to have a 
transport corridor to the otherwise inaccessible Central Asian 
republics. The proposed highway starts from Chahbahar, an Iranian 
port that is being developed close to the Pakistani port at Gawadar, 
being built with Chinese help. This is also seen as a counter-strategy by 
India to limit Chinese influence in the Pakistani waters close to India 
and Iran. Secondly, engagements with Tajikistan will help India to 
strengthen its presence in Central Asia and Afghanistan. Thirdly, 
engaging Tajikistan in military collaboration will give added strength 
to the India's security interests at home and in Central Asia®. 


4 Decan Herald. Saturday, Nov. 15, 2003 
> “Why India attaches importance to Central Asia”, www/eng/peoples daily.com 
6 Xinhua news agency, Xinhua.com. 
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In terms of geography, Tajikistan is her nearest state of Central 
Asia. In view of Pakistan's search for "strategic depth" westward and 
northward, India has been seriously thinking of learning some lesson 
from the situation that developed in the Panjsheer Valley when 
Ahmad Shah Masud was locked in a grim battle with the Taliban. At 
that time, India had been reportedly making small war supplies to the 
forces of Northern Alliance. In the light of that experience and in order 
to benefit from the ouster of Taliban in Afghanistan, which has scuttled 
Pakistan's lurking ambition, Indian policy planners made some serious 
decisions. Indian Defense Ministry's Military Engineering Services has 
built a runway at an air base called Ayni situated in northeast of 
Dushanbe. This is India's first ever defense installation in CAR’s. 
Obviously, this installation could not have come into being without the 
consent of the Russians and the Americans, both of whom are claiming 
to be the policemen overlooking the activities of the terrorists in this 
weak Central Asian state. In any case, an Indian Defense Ministry 
spokesman has confirmed that New Delhi has plans to station its 
troops and air platforms at the air base in the near future to support its 
energy security interests in Central Asia”. The Indian strategy is to 
make her presence felt in Central Asia as a player in the regional 
strategy. She also wants the extremist organisations in the region to be 
denied any chance of radicalizing Central Asian society. Her presence 
would add to the process of balancing of power in the region where all 
the major powers - the US, Russia, China would be meeting. India 
seems to have learnt the lesson from the rise and fall of Taliban that she 
cannot afford to remain complacent with the situation in Central Asia 
keeping in mind the proximity of the region to her borders in Kashmir. 

What would be India's future military plans in the region, 
particularly in Tajikistan remains to be seen. Is she marching her 
troops to keep pace with the military presence of other countries like 
the US, Russian federation and perhaps China? Is there a growing 
understanding between India and other big powers to take pro-active 
measures in combating terrorist threat in Central Asia? Is India trying 


7 Xu- Tau, ' Major Central Asian Players,’ www//by review.com.cn. 
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to deny Pakistan - her arch rival - a toehold in Central Asia? Such 
pertinent questions will be discussed by the political analysts in the 
future but it seems India has taken a big initiative to look omnipresent 
in the region for various other purposes, besides the military one that 
now gets interlinked with the economic one as well. 

Apart from Vajpayee's November 2003 visit to Dushanbe, 
Indian Defense Minister, George Franandes, after his visit to Tajikistan, 
headed towards Kyrgyzstan and Kazakhstan. Indian Minister of 
External Affairs, Yashwant Sinha, visited Uzbekistan, twice in the 
months of November and December. These visits define the contours 
of India's changed policy towards Central Asia, and the change or 
redrawing of policy has to be understood in the context of Prime 
Minister Vajpayee’ visit to Tajikistan and the signing of several 
agreements between the two countries’. Some observers and analysts 
are disposed to think that India has finally decided to join the 'New 
Great Game’ in Central Asia. "Great Game" is a much-profaned 
phrase. It is not perhaps the colonial interpretation that India would 
like to pursue even if we agree that there is a follow up of great game. 
Central Asia is in the throes for fierce competition among big powers 
owing to the presence of vast energy resources that have been newly 
found in at least two states, namely Kazakhstan and Turkmenistan. 

India is an energy-starved country. But apart from economic 
objectives, India has also taken into account the strategic element in 
her Central Asian policy. A military base has been established in 
Tajikistan. Military and diplomatic sources in New Delhi said that the 
base, with a handful of defense "advisers" at Farkhor, close to the 
Afghan border, has been "quietly operational" since May 2003 and that 
it is the first such Indian military facility outside the country?. Besides 
this, India also extends assistance for the “infra-structural 
requirements" of the military training college in Dushanbe to build 
further relationship between the two countries. Prime Minister 
Vajpayee has enumerated these ties as: “we are cooperating well in the 


8 ‘Low prices benefit India by $1.6 billion’, Khaleej Times, Dec.4, 1998 
° Amit Baruah,' India Tajikistan to set up on counter-terrorism’, The Hindu, Nov.15, 
2003 . 
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held of defense: training. We have apreed to institutionalize contact 
between aur armed forces in specialized areas"! 

Tayikistan has a small army around 47,000 personnel and an air 
toree with 19,000 personnel one of the largest in the region. It flies 
around: 190 fehter aircraft such as MIG 21s, MIG 27's, MiG: 24's and 
Sukhor 24's, Nearly all of which are alse operated by the bachan Air 
Paree (AL). But its pilot efficienes has suffered: grievously over the 
past cight years because of under-statting of its combat syuadrons 
mainly owing to poor training fachities) Obviously, India's rowing 
presence, especially military presence, in Tajikistan or for that matter 
any other state in the Central Asian reson would not be seen with 
favour by Pakistan. Phe tesr eh ooo ine fndian links with Kabul and 
the CAR’s led Pakistan President, Pervez Mfusharraf, to warn New 
Delhi to “lav off" the region!?, 

India has signiticantly reinforced its influence in Central -\sia 
lollowing the 2002 collapse of Atghonistan’s Taliban regime. On ti 
other hand, the Tajik leaders also have given considerable importance 
to New Delhi and consider it a strateyie partner” for the Central Asian 
republio as the two countries “shared a common stance on fishtiiy, 
terrorism, drug-trafficking and extreniism". India's recent diplomatic 
thrust into Central Asia is, therefore, Keeping in view its future cnergy 
requirements and. strategic positioning, through bilateral visits and 
trade and understated military agreements with some of the republics, 
is also triggered by the security realignments in the region following 
the Filiban's ouster. The ensuing contlict of interest in the area between 
India’s old ally Russia and the U.S. its new found "long-term, strategic 
partner,” and nuclear rival China is also tuelling Delhi's "forward" 
Central Asian policy". 

Generally, the question of exploration and exploitation o! 
Central Asian hydrocarbon resources has become the hot topic wher 


0 Xinhua news agency. 

1! Amit Baruah, ‘India, Tajikistan to set up JWG on counter terrorism.’ Te ffi, 
Saturday, Nov. 15. 2003 

12 Rahul Bedi, ‘India and Central Asia,’ Front!iic. Vol. 1, Issue 10, September 14, 2002 
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Central Asian relations with the world outside are brought unicr 
purview among political pundits. There are two facts, which are to be 
kept in mind when one deals with India's relations with Central .\sia 
in the context of hydrocarbon energy resources. First, keeping ie mind 
the tuture energy demand projection, India needs large quantities of 
Central Asian oil and gas. This is the nearest source for meeting aia 
energy security and it is largely unexploited. Second, Kazakhstan is 
seeking investments for energy exploration and production projects in 
order to support its economic development programmes 

India is an energy-starved country and is the world’s tith 
largest energy consumer and. the world's largest oil importer! | hoa 
self-sufficiency in oil has become a far crv as India continues to tye! 
over 60% of total energy requirements. India imported over 52 mills 
tons (30 million tons crude and 22 million tons of products) during, 1! > 
vear 1997-98, at the cost of over $7 billion. Her foreign policy is large. 
atfected by oil politics. Therefore, Central Asia throws up a new and 
very tempting opportunity tor countries like India. The World Energy 
Outlook, published by the International Fnergy Agency (IEA), projects 
that India's dependence on oil imports will grow to 91.6% by the vear 
2020. 

Tajikistan considers its relations with India an important aspect 
of peace and stability in the region. Touching upon bilateral economic 
relations, the Tajik president expressed his concern about a decline in 
trade turnover between the two countries. He also stressed the 
sisnificant reserves for stepping up cooperation, first of all in such 
spheres as hydropower engineering, processing of agricultural 
produce, developing natural resources, and chemical and 
pharmaccutical sectors!®. However, these issues concerning the 
economic developments of these countries will be sorted out with the 
growth of new ties and relationships that are due to improve within 
the given peo-strategic environment in the area. 

In the final analysis, it appears that the big powers ‘vill have 


bow prices benefit India by 91.6 billion’, Khaleey Vines, Dec.4, 1998. 
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they sateilite states in Central Asia essentially to play the buffer not in 
a traditional way but in the era of globalisation. No world or regional 
power can expect a smooth or a long stay in Central Asia if its policies 
are not anchored in economic and industrial development of Central 
Asia. India as a rising economic power in South Asia and pursuing the 
democratic dispensation at home is bound to make deep in roads into 
the Central Asian states in times to come. Tajikistan, with traditional 
Indo-Arvan cultural background and a moderating influence on 
ideological propensities will find in New Delhi a very helpful and 
supportive partner in the reconstruction of her war ravished people 
and shattered economy. 


TRADITION AND MODERNITY IN UZBEKISTAN 
Prof. K.Warikoo 


Fnjoying a unique geopolitical situation at the heart ot Central 
Asia, Uzbekistan has, through its past history, plaved a key role in the 
dissemination of Islamic thought and culture in Asia. The ancient oasis 
cities of Bukhara, Samargand, Kokand, Urgench, Shehr-e-Sabz, Khiva, 
Andijan, etc, all in Uzbekistan, have remained important centres of 
religious, cultural and socio-cconomic significance throughout Central 
Asia. Bukhara and Samargand have been particularly known as the 
great centres of Islamic theological studies. A number of illustrious Sufis 
and scholars like Imam Bukhari, Al Termizi, Bahauddin Nagashband, Al 
Khwarazmi, Ibn Sina, Ulugh Beg, who belonged to this region, made 
lasting contributions to the national culture and history of Uzbekistan. 

It was through the Soviet national delimitation of 1924 that 
Uzbekistan Soviet Socialist Republic was carved out of the historically 
known and distinctly Uzbek strongholds in Central Asia thus 
consolidating the Uzbeks within the territory where they formed the 
majority. Tashkent, the capital city of Uzbekistan became the seat of 
Central Asian Muslim Directorate during the Soviet period. The pre- 
Soviet towns of Bukhara, Kokand, Khiva, Samargand, etc. continued to 
be the historical and cultural |. ndmarks in Soviet Central Asia. This only 
helped in strengthening, the process of Uzbek national consciousness. 
During more than seventy years or Soviet Communist domination, the 
Uzbeks adjusted themselves with the Soviet linguistic, cultural and 
religious policies without diluting or shifting their religious allegiance. 
Youny Usbek Musfims woulc join ue Cominunist Party and yet remain 
firm believers and practice their religion privately. 

In Uzbekistan, the agenda of nationalism has been rooted in its 
history and tradition. Even during ‘the Soviet peried several Uzbek 
writers discussed the pre-Soyiet then.es, events and personalities, in 
their writings. One Prot, Ghulam Karimov discussed the use of historical 
themes in the Soviet Uzbek literature during the. 1970s, in one of his 
articles published in a prestigious Uzbek literary journal Shan; Yulduzi 
(March, 1979). Novels such as The T:éesure of Ulughbek by Abil Yaqubov 
and Ferghana before the Dawn by Mirza’alam (in two volumes) were 
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published in 1970s. Some Uzbek writers and intellectuals even made out 
the case for using Uzbek or even Chaghatay language to portray the 
history of Uzbekistan in their historical writings including fiction, prose 
or poetry. Uzbek writers believed that the Uzbeks had been al to 
preserve their history, national culture, identity and religious heritage 
inspite of the official Soviet policy of “drawing together of the 
nationalities” in the Soviet Union. For instance, one Uzbek writer, H. 
Polatov stressed the need “for a deep study of the history of the Uzbek 
people and the notable great works of our ancestors in every field of 
life.” In 1980's, Uzbek language publications began to publish works of 
such Uzbek writers as Cholpan and Fitrat, who were the victims of 
Stalinist purges. Notwithstanding the Soviet policy of fostering 
internationalism, the Uzbeks remained committed to their traditions and 
culture while retaining their local identity. They practiced their religion 
though in private they continued to revere their historical figures, places 
and shrines. 

Powerful Uzbek leaders like Faizullah Khojaev and Akmal 
Ikramov played a key role in enhancing the political influence of 
Uzbekistan during the early. years of Soviet rule in Central Asia. The 
policy of “indigenisation of cadres” pursued by Uzbek leaders like 
Khojaev, Nurudin Mukhitdinov and Sharaf Rashidov provided the local 
Uzbeks greater opportunities for employment, education and access to 
other avenues of growth. Thus a new and powerful class of highly 
educated and well trained Uzbek professionals was created, which 
contributed to the overall economic development and modernisation in 
Uzbekistan under the Soviets. However, this class remained ambivalent 
in its approach towards religion and local customs while retaining their 
rcligious identity and national consciousness and without giving 
expression to their separate ethno-political identity during the Soviet 
period, 

As a result of the Soviet policies of development, large cities like 
Tashkent, Samargqand, Andijan etc developed as modern industrial 


' Cited in Ajay Patnaik, Central Asia Bekoeen Modernity and Transition. Delhi, Konark, 
1996, ps. . 
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centres, more particularly due to their proximity to the surrounding 
colton belt. Both Gzbek men and women acquired higher and technical 
education which enabled them to secure employment in industry and 
other services. Mechanization was introduced in agriculture. Uzbeks 
acquired mastery over the Russian language, it being the language of 
communication and scientific and technical literature. Despite faster 
growth in agriculture and industry and the resultant urbanization, there 
was little deviation among the Uzbek families from their social and 
cultural practices particularly in the rural areas. The practice of having 
large and joint families continued, with the exception of some elite and 
urban intelligentsia, which had smaller families. There were few 
divorces and very few inter-ethnic marriages, notwithstanding the 
Soviet slogan of “internationalism”. In spite of the collective farming 
practiced during the Soviet period, private farming which employed 
sizeable labour force, continued in the rural areas of Uzbekistan. This 
factor not only sustained and promoted the practice of large joint 
families, but also resulted in lesser out-migration from rural to urban 
areas. Ratio of rural out-migration to urban areas was found to be less in 
Central Asia than in the European parts of the former USSR. Some 
surveys for the period 1978-80 and 1979-81 in Uzbekistan have pointed 
to “relatively higher standard of living in the rural areas as compared to 
the cities, which was due to higher income from private plots, lower 
costs of living, more housing space, suitable conditions for raising large 
families, etc.”2 Uzbekistan moved forward from an agrarian society 
through — industrial, educational, scientific and __ technological 
development to become a modern society. Yet the Uzbeks clung to their 
traditions and cultural practices. 

Gorbachev's policy of perestroika and glasnost ushered in a new era 
of press freedom, political democratization and decentralization of 
decision making process in Uzbekistan. This gave the people of 
Uzbekistan a new confidence to assert their national and _ religious 
identity and to openly air their grievances and feelings that had 
remained suppressed for long due to press censorship and party-cum- 
bureaucratic control. It was as early as 29 May 1991 that the President of 





> Summary of World Broadcasts SU/1088, 3 June 1991. 
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J. 


Uzbekistan, Islam Karimov, launched a scathing attack on the Soviet 
cultural policy in Uzbekistan. He alleged, “everything was banned. 
Religion was persecuted, mosques were closed down, and everything 
that was deeply national was suppressed, mocked and discredited.”* He 
claimed to draw his strength from his identification with the local 
people and their aspirations. He stressed the need to respect national 
and religious teelings. Informal activist groups began to be established 
seeking restoration of their religious, cultural and political rights. Before 
him, there were also some campaigns organized for the promotion of 
national interests, like the one for end to cotton monoculture or the other 
for declaring Uzbek as the State language in Uzbekistan. On 3 December 
1988, around 600 students of Tashkent State University held an 
unofficial Uzbek language festival on the University campus. The 
meeting demanded that Uzbek be proclaimed as the state language of 
the Uzbek SSR. Similarly birthday of the Central Asian poet, Alisher 
Navay on 9 February was celcbrated as the “Mother Tongue Day” in 
Uzbekistan. 

Demographic dynamism and political assertion by the Uzbeks, 
they being the titular nationality in independent Uzbekistan, and the 
simultaneous decrease in the ratio of Slavic population due to out- 
migration, has altered the power equation in favour of the Uzbeks in 
Uzbekistan. However, the Uzbek leadership has been alive to the need 
for harmonization of inter-ethnic relations, which is considered 
necessary for consolidating the independent statehood in the post-Soviet 
Uzbekistan, and also for building positive relations in the region, 
particularly with Russia. According to President Islam Karimov, “the 
national diversity in Uzbekistan in close combination with the growth of 
national self-consciousness and spiritual revival of the Uzbek people 
serves as a mighty impulse for renovation of the society, its 
democratization, creating favourable conditions tor the Republic’s 
integration into the world community.”+ 


+ Islam Karimov, Uzbekistan on the Threshold of Twenty First Century, Tashkent, 1997, 
po l. 
1 Usbehistin on the Uieshold of Twenty First Century, p 80 
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Besides inter-ethnic conflict, corruption, crime, drug trafficking, 
arms smuggling, terrorism and religious extremism are seen to be the 
new challenges to national security in Uzbekistan. President Islam 
Karimov while cautioning the people of his country to be watchful 
against these threats, exhorts them to invoke their “inner immunity and 
high morality”, which can be imbibed through moral education in 
family, school, mohalla, mass media, the clergy, etc.5 Even though, 
concerted efforts have been made to build up the nationhood in the post- 
Soviet Uzbekistan on the basis of its ethno-cultural and national identity, 
self-identification on the basis of region or clan persists. Quite conscious 
of these negative phenomena, Islam Karimov described “regionalism 
and clans as the signs of a narrow, ethno-regional type of mentality.”6 
Karimov stressed the people to determine their national  self- 
identification “first as the citizen of Uzbekistan, only after that as the 
inhabitants of Khwarazm, Samarqand or the Ferghana valley.”” Karimov 
further warns that, “a hypertrophied local patriotism and its aggressive 
advancement impede the nation’s consolidation, inevitably lead to 
internal separatism and cultural isolation, originate a series of other 
threats to stability and security of the state and the society.”® 

Soon after its independence, a new wave of ethno-national and 
religious resurgence swept the region. In fact the government of 
Uzbekistan led by Islam Karimov took a conscientious decision to 
preserve and revive the spiritual and cultural legacy in Uzbekistan, in 
order to develop its national self-consciousness. In the words of 
Karimov, “historical memory, restoration of an objective and truthful 
history of the nation, native territory, and territory of the state is given 
an extremely important place in the revival and growth of national self- 
consciousness and also the national pride.”® Local writers, artists and 
academicians started openly idealizing the past through,their works of 
history, art and culture, with official approval. The process of renaming 
places, squares and institutions on national names was initiated with full 


zhekistan on the Threshold of Twenty First Century, p 84 
Uzbekistan on the Threshold of Twenty First Century, p 88 
Uzbekistan on the Threshold of Twenty First Century, p 88 
Uzbekistan on the Threshold of Twenty First Century, p 119 
Uzbekistan on the Threshold of Twenty First Century, p 123. 
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speed and duly completed. At the same time, restoration of old) and 
neglected monuments and tombs has been undertaken. Lenin Square 
was renamed as Ozodi (Independence) Syguare, Engels Street renamed as 
Abdullah Kadirov Street after the famous Uzbek poet who was killed in 
1937 during Stalin’s excesses. New tacelitt has been imparted to the 
exterior of cities and towns highlighting national characteristics. \lost of 
the monotonous concrete buildings and blocks of Structures that were 
built during the Soviet period have cither been demolished and rebuilt 
or renovated by introducing a new touch of traditional Uzbek Central 
Asian architecture. New buildings, market complexes, shops and houses 
have come up in cities and towns of Uzbekistan, presenting a distinct 
Uzbek style. 

Former Muscum of Lenin has not only been renamed as the 
Museum of History, -but§ various panels/sections have been 
reconstructed to reflect Uzbekistan’s independent nationhood. This 
museum provides a panoramic view of Uzbekistan’s history covering 
the entire. span from the period of Alexander, Kushans, Sassanids, 
Arabs, Chengiz Khan, Shebani Khan, Mangits, Tsars, Soviet and 
independence. In the gallery of Art new works of art by famous Uzbek 
artists have been exhibited. Gur-i-Amir Mausoleum in Samargand has 
been fully restored. Inside the mausoleum and mosque premises, local 
craft centres run by local craftsmen are exhibiting and selling their crafts. 
This again reflects a combination of tradition and modernity, peculiar to 
Uzbekistan where we find a mosque functioning both as a religious 
place, as a centre of tourist attraction and also as a place to promote and 
sell local crafts and wares. 

A new beautiful domed marble building of Amir Timur Museum 
was constructed in Tashkent in record time. The octagonal symbol, so 
popular in Uzbekistan and some other parts of Central Asia as well as 
India, has been used in the main hall and other places, which reflects a 
continuity of sublime thought and local characteristics even in the most 
modern buildings. It is worthwhile to reproduce the following quote of 
President Islam Karimov, which has been showcased in this Museum to 
serve as a reminder to the people of Uzbekistan about the importance of 
preserving and reviving their heritage, culture and _ traditions: 
“Independence gave the Uzbek people a possibility to revalue its 
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historical heritage, to revive the feeling ot national self-respect, its 
culture and traditions, faiths, languaye and spirituality. Independence 
became a new pulse in the development of the { zbek national mentality, 
strengthening the feclings of patriotism and ke >to motherland.” 
Uzbekistan is determined to restore spiritual, cultural and 
historical heritage and traditions as part of its © orts to built its national 
identity. Babur and Amir Timur are the new Uzbek national heroes. 
Sufficient coverage of local religious and culturai testivals and places is 
given in the local media including television. Several international 
festivals on Amir Timur, 2500" anniversary celebrations of Bukhara and 
Khiva (17-20 October 1997) were held with great pomp and show in 
Uzbekistan. The song and dance sequences presented by over 800 young 
Uzbek artists on this occasion touched upon themes related to 
Uvbekistan’s history and culture including the old caravan trade with 
India and also some popular Hindi songs. Different types of voung 
Uzbek artists dressed in colourful Uzbek attires presented their best. 
Huminations, laser lights and fire works were quite impressive. The 
vouthtul vigour and enthusiasm displaved by the Uzbek artists was 
matched by the equally responsive audience including the Uzbek ruling 
class, officialdom and commoners. There was energy and dynamism not 
only about relishing but also about) preserving and promoting 
Uzbekistan’s political independence and the desire to achieve economic, 
cultural and intellectual independence. That the song and dance festival 
was held in the huge courtvard of the Masjid Kalan and the historic Mir 
Arab Madrassa in Bukhara under the shadow of Kalan Minar reflects 
both traditional and modernist secular approach of the Uzbek society 
towards Islam. | was wonder struck to find the practice of having song 
and dance sequences or celebrating a national festival in the mosque 
premises, that would have evoked outery anywhere else whether in 
West Asia or South Asia, but on the contrary both the Bukharan and 
Uzbek citizens and ofticialdom rejoiced over the festival. In his address, 
while inaugurating the celebrations at Bukhara on 19 October 1997, 
President Islam Karimoy described Bukhara es the “Dome of Islam”. At 
the same time he traced the origin of Uzbek statehood some 2500 vears 
earlier Whereupon many dynasties contributed for the development of 
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history. and culture of the land!. The contribution of natives like Imam 
Bukhari, Al Termizi, Bahauddin Nagashband, Khwaja Ahmad Yassavi, 
Al Khwarazmi, Al Beruni, Ibn Sina, Amir Timur, Ulugh Beg and other 
luminaries to national culture and history of Uzbekistan was positively 
brought forth. 

The Uzbek society particularly the old and middle age groups are 
attaching great importance to the local history, tradition and culture. As 
against this the new generation is influenced by two divergent practices- 
one of the modern secular and western education imparted in public 
schools, colleges, universities and technical institutes, and the other 
medievalist and conservative education provided in mosques and 
Madrassas. Young Uzbeks who are being trained in such Muslim 
institutions would in turn create chains of fresh students thereby 
ensuring the churning out of conservative sections in the new 
generations of Uzbek society. This explains why the Uzbek government 
has set up the Islamic State University at Tashkent. It is expected to 
encourage exchange of views with Islamic institutions in Bukhara and 
Samarqand, so that the Uzbek society is not exposed to undesirable 
influences of the Wahabi Islam through various Madrassas and 
underground outfits. Karimov regards the “ process of revival of national 
traditions of Islam and its culture”! in Uzbekistan as an antidote to the 
extremist and politicized Islam imported from ‘outside’. Islam Karimov 
has dilated upon the “deceptive attraction”!? of Islamist fundamentalist 
Wahabi ideology to a section of Muslims in Central Asia ascribing the 
same to its popular ideas of justice, rejection of luxury, greed and 
corruption. He has, in unambiguous terms rejected the ideas of 
“politicisation of Islam’”’ and “Islamisation of politics”, drawing a clear 
distinction between the cultural and spiritual value of Islam and its 
misuse for securing and exercising political power. Karimov views 
Islamic fundamentalism as a threat to Uzbekistan as it would disrupt 





0 Like the dynasties of Khwarazm Shahs (seventh to first centuries B.C.), Kushans 
(first to fourth centuries A.D), Samanids, Karakhanids, Tirmurids, Shaibanids, 
Ashtarkhanids and Mangits. 

i Uzbekistan on the Threshold of Twenty First Century, p 36. 

12 Uzbekistan on the Threshold of Twenty First Century, p 84. 
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peace and stability, civil and inter-ethnic harmony, and also discredit 
democracy, secular polity, multi-ethnic and multi-religious state of 
independent Uzbekistan. Conscious of this threat, he accorded priority 
to the revival of indigenous historical and spiritual heritage, in order to 
pre-empt the promoters and practitioners of political Islam in 
Uzbekistan. In doing so, Karimov has included pre-Islamic culture as 
part of the cultural wealth of Central Asia. He has acknowledged that 
soil, air, water and the fire (the Sun) continue to be revered in Central 
Asia now, as was done in the time of Zoroastrianism and Buddhism."* 

There is recognition, both at the official and grassroots levels, of 
the importance of Islam and its traditions for introducing the elements of 
religiosity, morality and ethical values among the Uzbeks who remained 
subjected for about seventy years to the Soviet atheistic education and 
radically different socio-cultural values. Religious literature is being 
published and old mosques and shrines have been restored and new 
ones constructed in an effort to revive the indigenous spiritual heritage. 
However, the local perception and practice of Islam is too much soft as 
against the harder precepts and practices prevalent in West Asia and 
South Asia. That after his re-election as the President Islam Karimov 
took his oath both on the constitution of Uzbekistan and Qur’an, to show 
that tradition and modernity is going together in Uzbekistan. 

Though modern mass media particularly the satellite television 
and foreign TV programmes do affect the psyche of the people 
particularly the young, respect for elders and family ties remain 
important in day to day life. Chaikhana (tea-house) is still a popular 
institution in Uzbekistan. Traditional molialla system which survived the 
Soviet rule has been institutionalized and accorded due place as an 
important social self-governing agency in the post-independent 
Uzbekistan. Uzbekistan continues to have high population growth rate, 
the young age group constituting nearby half of the population. That the 
Uzbek youth are highly educated, skilled and professional work force, 
bubbling with dynamism and enthusiasm, augurs well for the overall 
socio-economic development of Uzbekistan. During the past fourteen 
years of its independence, Uzbekistan has moved along a path of 


18 Uzbekistan on the Threshold of Twenty First Century, p 124. 
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wradual development of democracy, socially oriented market economy, 
the nation-building process bv keeping the indigenous ethno-national 
culture and traditions as the core of the independent state of Czbeki an 
Whereas we find both traditionalism and modernity co-existing 19 
| vybekistan, the state and society is sceking to invoke traditional ethic.! 


and spiritual legacy to contain the ill effects of modernization. 


REPRODUCTIVE BEHAVIOUR IN CENTRAL ASIA 
Evidence from Demographic and Health Surveys 
Dr Bashir Ahmad Bhat 


Background: 

Central Asia has relatively been neglected in the literature on 
the demographic transition that is underway in the less developed 
world. This was unfortunate for the demographic research, as the 
demographic situation in the new independent states of the former 
Soviet Union has some interesting features. However, shortly after the 
collapse of the Sovict Union in 1991, United States Aid for 
International Development (USAID) initiated Demographic and 
Health Survevs (DHS) in various independent states of the Central 
Asia and with the availability of this data it has now become possible 
to analyze the various interesting demographic features of some of 
these states. 

Fertility ic. number of children born per-women has declined in 
almost ail the Central Asian states during the last decade as use of 
various types of family planning methods has increased even though 
use of induced abortion as a method of family planning, mostly 
practised during the Soviet times, seems to have declined. However, 
the pace of fertility control or the increase in the use of family planning 
methods or the decline in the use of induced abortion is not identical 
in various states in Central Asia. The surveys conducted in these 
countries have also shown that reproductive behaviour within 
different geographical regions in a country also varies considerably. 
For example, while the Bishkek region in Kyrgyzstan is at the verge of 
reaching the replacement level of fertility, the fertility among the East 
and Southern regions is very high. This wide diversity in the socio- 
economic and reproductive behaviour among the Central Asian 
republics provides a fertile ground for analyzing the differential 
demographic behaviours of various countries in the region. In this 
background, this study aims at examining: 
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1. the present socio-economic status and level and trends of 
fertility and contraceptive use and induced abortion among the 
women living in three Central Asian states namely Kazakhstan, 
Uzbekistan and Kyrgyzstan, and 

2. the degree to which the difference in fertility rate, v ° of 
contraception and induced abortion among the women . : the 
three states is due to their differential socio-economic 
characteristics 
All the three countries became independent states in 1991, after 

the collapse of the Soviet Union. Uzbekistan has the largest 
population, some 26 million, Kazakhstan has 15 million; and 
Kyrgyzstan has 5 million. The population growth rate of these 
countries has recently started to decline but the rate of natural increase 
vary considerably; as Kazakhstan, which is nearing the end of 
demographic transition, has an annual natural increase rate of 0.5 % 
while as Uzbekistan and Kyrgyzstan populations are currently 
increasing at the rate of 1.6 % and 1.4 % respectively. 

Health services in Kazakhstan are provided through a network 
of primary health care institutions, dispensaries, polyclinics, hospitals, 
midwife posts, etc. Before the collapse of Soviet Union, the health care 
system was successful in providing adequate access to services both in 
rural and urban areas. However, after 1991, funding to the health 
sector in Kazakhstan decreased substantially, which has resulted in 
decline in life expectancy, increased morbidity, poor conditions of 
hospitals and other health facilities, and overall public dissatisfaction 
with government health services!. According to the latest estimates 
(Table 1)?, the crude birth rates in Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan and 
Kyrgyzstan are 17, 24 and 21 per thousand population respectively?. 
So far as the crude death rate is concerned, Kazakhstan has it at higher 


= 


Sharmanov, Turgeldy, Alfred Mcalister, and Almaz Sharnaw, “Health care in 
Kazakhstan”, World Health Forum, 17, 2, 1996, pp 197-199. 

Population Reference Bureau, World Population Data Sheet, 2005, Washington DC, 
2005 

Population Reference Bureau, World Population Data Sheet 2005, Washington DC, 
2005. 
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rate (TL per thousand populations) than the Uzbekistan or Kyrgyzstan 
(8 per thousand each). Due to higher crude death rates, the life 
expectancy at birth in Kazakhstan (64 vears) is lower by 4-6 vears than 
the life expectancy at birth in Kyrgyzstan (68 vears) and Uzbekistan 
(70 vears). The three countries also varv so far as the process of 
urbanization is concerned. While more than half (58%) of the 
population of Kazakhstan is living in cities and towns only one-third 
of the population in the Uzbekistan and Kyrgyzstan is living in urban 
areas. Uzbekistan and Kyrgyzstan have predominantly Muslim 
population (around 90%), but only halt of the population in 
Kazakhstan is Muslim. Kazakhstan has the highest per capita income 
(9630 USS) followed by Uzbekistan (1040 USS) and Kyrevzstan (1300 
LS 5). 














fable l Basic Population Statistics for Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan and 
Kyrgyzstan. 
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Materials and Methods: 

The survey in Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan and Kyrgyzstan were 
conducted in 1999, 1996 and 1997 respectively! Fach survey emploved 
a nationally representative multistage probability sample of women 
between the ages of 13 and 49. The number of women interviewed was 
4800 in Kazakhstan, 4415 in Uzbekistan and 3848 in: Kyrgyzstan. 
Detailed information regarding the sample design is published in the 


Data for Uus study is from the Demographic and Health Surveys conducted by the Macro 
Inte: nabonal in collaboration with the respective governments of the three Countries. 
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country reports®. The data was collected on a number of demographic, 
socio-economic, and health indicators for selected households and 
from all ever married women aged between 15 and 49 in the 
households. 

Our analytical approach uses both descriptive and multivariate 
methods and is based on currently married women age 15-49. The 
descriptive analysis focuses on sample distribution of women by 
selected characteristics and describes differentials in fertility, 
contraception and abortion. The multivariate analysis examines the 
role of socio-economic and demographic factors in explaining the 
differentials in fertility, family planning and induced abortion in the 
three Central Asian republics. The effect of selected socio-economic 
and demographic factors on child ever born is estimated by using 
multivariate regression analysis. The effects of the selected socio- 
economic and demographic characteristics on use of contraception and 
ever use of induced abortion is estimated by using logistic regression 
analvsis. The results of the multivariate analysis are presented in the 
form of odds ratios. Total Fertility Rate (TFR), Total Abortion Rate 
(TAR) and Age Specific Abortion Rates (ASAR) have been used to 
study the prevalence of induced abortion in these republics. 
Percentage of currently married women age, 15-44 using family 
planning methods, has been used to study the differential 
contraceptive use behaviour of the three republics. 

The demographic and socio-economic variables included as 
statistical controls in multivariate models are age, age squared, 
number of children ever born alive, place of residence, education of 
the women, ethnicity, religion, current work status, wealth index, 
media exposure, and family planning discussion. Place of residence is 
rural and urban. Mother's education is categorized into three groups: 
Primary, Secondary Special and Higher education complete. To get a 
reasonably good approximation of economic status, the living 
standard of the household in which a woman lived has been 


> Academy of preventive medicine and Macro International Inc, 1999; Institute of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology and Macro International Inc, 1997; Research Institute of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology and Macro International Inc.,1998. 
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ascertained by an index termed as Wealth Index. It incorporates 
information regarding some of the household assets by assigning 
weights to them according to the economic value and importance. 
Woman's employment status is categorized into two: women working 
and women not working. Media exposure has been ascertained by an 
index termed as Media Exposure Index. It is captured by the sum of 
whether woman report having heard or seen family planning message 
on radio, television or in the print media. Ethnicity is categorized into 
Kazakh, Uzbek, Kyrgyz, Russian and others. Religion is divided into 
two categories: Muslims and other religious groups. 

These control variables are chosen for inclusion in the analysis 
because they are known to have substantial effect on contraceptive use 
and fertility. Women’s age is included because contraceptive use and 
method choice is known to depend on woman’s age. Women when 
young generally use spacing methods and older women prefer to use 
terminal methods. Use of induced abortion is also related with age. 
Younger women have been found to have a higher probability of 
experiencing induced abortion than other women. Urban/rural 
residence is included because urban women have better access to 
information regarding contraception, abortion and access to health 
providers in case there is a problem in using contraception or abortion. 
Education is included because it is likely to be related to knowledge 
about various methods of family planning, knowledge about side 
effects, prejudice about family planning, method choice, use 
effectiveness, and a host of other factors that may influence fertility 
decisions and contraceptive use. Work status similarly tends to be 
related to knowledge, exposure, access to family planning and 
abortion services, and attitudes about family planning. Household 
wealth index reflects economic status of the household, which may 
also be correlated with knowledge and access to family planning 
services. Media exposure to family planning is included because it 
affects family size preferences and knowledge about family planning 
methods and sources of abortion services. Ethnicity and religion helps 
to control the cultural practices related to marriage, childbearing, 
contraception and abortion. 
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Findings: 
Fertility 

The measures used to study the fertility behaviour are (a) Total 
Fertility Rate (TFR), and (b) Age Specific Fertility Rate (ASFR). Total 
Fertility Rate is summary measure of fertility and is expressed per 
women. TFR may be defined as the number of live births a woman 
would have in her lifetime if she experienced the currently observed 
ave specific fertility rates during her childbearing ages. ASFR, which is 
shown per 1000 women, represents probability that women of a given 
ave will have live births during a period of one year. The TFR of the 
three Central Asian republics presented in Table 2 shows that TFR in 
all the three countries is below 3 children per: women. The TFR in 
Kazakhstan is well below the replacement level of fertility (2.1) and in 
Kyvrgvzstan it is close to approaching the replacement level. 
Uzbekistan has the highest level of fertility and in order to achieve the 
replacement level of fertility, Uzbekistan has to reduce its fertility rate 
by about 33 % i.e. 1 child per women. Table 2 also presents the fertility 
differential by various socio-economic and demographics 
characteristics. TFR is lower in urban areas than in rural areas because 
the ASFR in all the three countries are lower at all ages in urban areas 
than in rural areas. Urban women in Kyrgyzstan have 1.6 children less 
than their rural counterparts. In Uzbekistan, and Kazakhstan also the 
urban rural differences in TFR are to the tune of about 1 child. Rural 
urban differences in fertility ratio have narrowed considerably. This is 
in consistence with the earlier findings that as fertility declines, rural 
urban difference in fertility disappear. Women in Central Asia exhibit 
a childbearing pattern observed in many societies of decreasing 
fertility with increasing education. Women who have a higher level of 
education have about 1 child less than the women who have a lower 
level of education. The ASFR in all the three republics follows the 
expected trend observed in many developing countries. Fertility in all 
the three countries peaks in 20-24 age groups, reflecting a pattern of 
early marriage and child bearing. Fertility rates decline steadily after 
age 25, reaching a very low level for women in their forties. Child 
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bearing is highly concentrated among women aye 20-29, who account 
tor about two-third of the total fertilitv. Around 10 % of fertility is 
| Table2: Total Fertility Rate based on Demo nee phic and Health | 
| Surveys. 
|___ Variable —f—Mursrsanl (1997) Uzbekistan (1996)! ~ K Kazakhstan (1999) 
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accounted for births to women age less than 20 years. Births to women 

aged 35 and above account for about 8 % of the total fertility. 
‘Though the fertility has declined in all the three countries since 

1950 but the pace of fertility decline has been found rapid in 
Kazakhstan and Uzbekistan as compared to Kyrgyzstan. The fertility 
in Kazakhstan has declined from 4.5 in 1950 to 2.0 in 2000 representing 
a decline of 55 %. Similarly, in Uzbekistan, the fertility has declined by 
51 % between 1950 and 2000. However, Kyrgyzstan has achieved only 
limited success, 31 % decline, in its efforts to achieve the replacement 
level of fertility. These declines are clear evidence that couples in these 
countries now prefer very fewer children. This implies that the family 
welfare programmes in these countries has to gear up to meet the 
increasing contraceptive needs of the couples. 

Family planning: 

The health care system in the Central Asian republics was 
developed as part of the Soviet system with the objective of providing 

adequate access to health care services to all citizens. With this goal a 
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net work of primary, secondary, and tertiary health care facilities was 
created under the control of the Ministry of Health. For many years, 
the former Soviet Union promoted policies to encourage wom 1 to 
have more children. Women, in the past, who had seven or :nore 
children were traditionally glorified and recognized as “mother- 
heroes” and were provided with a number of benefits®. However, the 
pro-natal policies were later on revised and the respective 
governments in various independent republics are now promoting 
family planning services to improve the reproductive and child health. 
Family planning in these republics is considered as a part of the 
maternal health care and the Ministries of Health are responsible for 
providing family planning services in the Central Asian republics. The 
main goal of the family planning policy is to ensure low-risk 
pregnancy and safe motherhood, and to reduce complications due to 
closely spaced pregnancies and pathological conditions among women 
of reproductive age. The governments are promoting the use of IUDs. 
Oral contraceptives were less available earlier, however, the women 
now have access to a variety of modern methods of contraception 
including female condom. Female sterilization is also now available on 
demand. Contraceptives are available free of charge from government 
pharmacies, women’s consulting Centres and hospitals. However, in 
recent vears oral contraceptives and injectables have become available 
from private pharmacies. 

Table 3 shows the prevalence of contraception in the three 
Central Asian republics by background characteristics. Use of family 
planning is quite high in Kazakhstan where two-third of the currently 
married women uses contraception. In Uzbekistan and Kyrgyzstan, 
more than half of the married women of reproductive ages use family 
planning methods. Eighty % of the users in Kazakhstan and 
Kyrgyzstan are using modern methods of family planning, like pill, 
ILD, injectables, and sterilization and the remaining 20 % are using 
traditional methods. However, in Uzbekistan alone 93 % of the people 


Akineingta Bankale, Susheda Singh and Taylor Hans, “Characteristics of women who 
obtain induced abortion: a worldwide review”, Family Planning Perspective, 25, (2), 
1900, pp OR. 77 
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use modern methods of contraception. IUD is by far the most 
commonly used method in all the three countries. [UD acceptors 
account for three-fourth of all modern users. Use of condoms is higher 
in Kyrgyzstan and Uzbekistan than in Kazakhstan. Pill is used by two 
% of the women. Women in these republics have also now started to 
use sterilization, though its use is very low (about two %) 

It has been found that the use of modern methods has increased 
steadily with the age of the women, peaking in the age-group of 25-39 


. Table 3 
Current use of Family Planning in Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan and 


| Kyrgyzstan. 


|_____ Variable Kyrgyzstan 


Total Use 66 60 59 | 
| Modern methods 53 04 49 
Traditional methods 13 04 11 
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Urban 67 66 
Education 
Primary /Secondary 63 53 58 
Secondary-special 66 61 59 
71 58 64 


Higher secondary 



















Ethnicity 
Kazak 64 - 56 
Russian 70 57 72 
Uzbek - 55 - 
Kyrgyz - - - | 
Other 65 59 63 
No. of children 
19 05 20. 


66 35 46 
62 66 | 
66 66 


& ee 
68 
Age of Woman 
15-24 58 25 40 
25-39 71 65 64 
40-49 69 51 55 


and then declining among women of age group of 40-49. The level of 
contraception use also increases with increasing number of children, 
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but reaches its maximum quicklv at 2-3 children. Women with four or 
more children are less likely to be using a method of family planning 
than the women who have two-to three children. The %age of 
currently married women using any method is virtually identical in 
rural and urban areas in Kazakhstan and Uzbekistan but in 
Kvrevzstan contraceptive use is higher in urban areas than in rural 
areas. Use of contraception in Kazakhstan is also high among younger 
women of age 20-24. In many developing countries, contraceptive use 
increases with an increase in the level of the education of women. 
Though this is also true in Central Asian countries, but the differences 
in the level of contraceptive use between more educated women and 
less educated women are very small. In all the three countries, women 
of Russian and Kazak ethnicity are somewhat more likely to use 
contraception than other ethnicity like Uzbek or Kyrgyz irrespective of 
their nationalities. 

The use of modern family planning methods in the three 
Central Asian republics for the period 1991-1999 has shown different 
trends. In Kazakhstan it has increased from 26 % in 1991 to about 40° 
in 1999; thus there has been an increase of about 50 % in the use of 
modern methods of family planning. Kyrgyzstan has also experienced 
an increase of about 30 %o (from 22 % to 33 %) in the use of modern 
methods of family planning. Uzbekistan has recorded the lowest 
increase of 46 %. With the availability of the modern methods of family 
planning, the use of traditional methods is on the decline in all the 
three countries. 
linduced Abortion: 

Throughout most of the twentieth century, the principal 
method of birth control in the former Soviet Union was abortion’. The 
reason for this preference included permissive laws, legalization of 
abortion, availability of state supported medical facilities and non 
availability of modern methods of contraception’, In particular, oral 
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contraceptives, which enjoyed enormous popularity in the West, were 
regarded as unsafe by the Soviet medical establishment. Other modern 
methods produced in the West were expensive to import. Condoms 
and IUDs manufactured domestically were considered crude. , 
therefore, induced abortion on request was the main method of 
fertility regulation in the Soviet Union?. By the 1980's, because of wide 
availability and public acceptance of this form of birth control and 
because of limited access to effective contraceptives, the country had 
the highest prevalence of induced abortion in the world!® and one of 
every four abortions in the world was said to be performed in the 
Soviet Union". Though in the recent years the use of abortion is being 
replaced by contraception; induced abortion is still a major form of 
birth control in Central Asia!?. This wide spread acceptability of and 
recourse to abortion, has often been referred to as the “abortion 
culture”?9. 

In demographic literature, Total Abortion Rate (TAR) is 
generally used to study the levels and differentials of abortion because 
it is a good measure for comparing abortion behaviour between and 
within countries. TAR is interpreted as the number of abortions a 
woman would have in her lifetime if she experiences the currently 
observed age-specific abortion rates during her child bearing ages. The 
prevalence of induced abortion has varied greatly among the different 


9 Remennick, Lavissa 1, “Epidemiology and determinants of induced abortion in the 
U.S.S.R", Social Science and Medicine, 337, 1991, pp 841-808. 
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republics of the Central Asia’. The three Central Asian republics have 
one of the highest abortion rates’ in the world (Table 4). The TAR in 
Kazakhstan is 1.4 abortions per women. This rate is slightly less than 
the TAR of Kyrgyzstan (1.6) but is substantially greater than the TAR 
of Uzbekistan (0.7 abortions per woman). However, TAR has declined 
dramatically in all the three Central Asian republics during the last 10 
years. In Kazakhstan and Kyrgyzstan, TAR has declined by about 50 % 
and in Uzbekistan also TAR has declined by 45 %. 

The age-specific abortion rates have increased as it has peaked 
among women of age group 25-29 even though it has declined in the 
older age groups. The pattern in the three countries is such that the 
age-specific rates for abortion are less than the fertility rates of women 
under age 35 but are greater than the fertility rates for older women. 
Table 4 also shows the %age of women who have had at least one 
induced abortion during their lifetime by their background 
characteristics. Overall 40 % of women of reproductive age in the 
Kazakhstan have had at least one abortion. The corresponding %ages 
in Uzbekistan and Kyrgyzstan are 16 and 30 respectively. 

The %ages of women who have undergone an induced abortion 
increased rapidly with age and number of children. Differences are 
large by urban/rural residence; experience with abortion is less among 
rural women than urban women in all the three countries. The 
differences by ethnicity are greater than the residence. Russians have 
the highest abortion rates followed by Kazakhs, Kyrgyz and Uzbeks. 
Probability of having an induced abortion increase with an increase in 
the level of education only in Uzbekistan, but no clear-cut pattern can 
be seen in Kazakhstan and Kyrgyzstan. 


44 Popov, Andrej, A, “Family planning and induced abortion in the USSR: Basic health 
and demographic characteristics”, Studies in Family Planning, 22, 6, 1991, pp 368-377. 
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Table No. 4: % age of women who have had at least one Induced Total Abortion 
Rate in Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan and Kyrgyzstan. 


Residence 


Rural 





Multivariate Analysis: 

The covariates of fertility, use of contraception and induced 
abortion have thus far been analyzed individuality. Since many 
variables are themselves inter-correlated, therefore, it is necessary to 
determine relative independence and strength of each and every 
variable when analyzed simultaneously. Multivariate logistic 
regression procedure is, therefore, used to determine the relative 
importance of various socio-economic and demographic variables on 
the two dependent variables namely use of contraception and 
abortion. The results are presented in terms of odds ratios. 

Fertility: 

To gauge the net effect of various socio-economic variables on 
children ever born among currently married women age 35-49 (cohort 
fertility), the latter variable is regressed on various socio-economic 
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variables. Age of the women is also included as an independent 
variable. Regressions are run independently for each country. As 
expected, woman's age is positively correlated with children ever 


born. 
Similarly, urban women in Uzbekistan and Kazakhstan have about 0.7 


Table No. 5: Odds ratio of currently using a modern method of contraception, 
women age 15-45 


Variable Kazakhstan | Uzbekistan | __Kyrgyzstan__| 
Age in single years 0.96 
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children less than have rural women. In Kazakhstan, rural-urban 
differences are not statistically significant. Fertility by the level of 
education was not found to be significant in any of these countries. 
Religion and ethnicity was found to be significantly associated with 
children ever born. After controlling all the variables, Muslims have 
higher fertility than other women in all the three countries. Similarly 
Russian and Kazakh women have significantly lower fertility than 
either Uzbeks or Kyrgyz women. Use of family planning and use of 
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induced abortion have independent impact on fertility. Though higher 
wealth index and better exposure to media are found to be associated 
with lower fertility, but the results are significant in Kyrgyzstan only. 
Women who are not working are having more children than non 
working women. Finally, women who have had an abortion or are 
using a method of family planning have fewer children than other 
women. 

Contraception: 

So far as the contraceptive use is concerned, in all the three 
countries, women are more likely to be using contraception if they 
have two or more children and also if they have a desire to terminate 
child bearing (Table No. 5). 

Urban women in Kyrgyzstan and Uzbekistan are more likely to 
use contraception than are rural women, but in Kazakhstan rural and 
urban women are almost equally to use a method of contraception. 
Other covariates with significant effects that are common to the three 
countries are whether the wife is currently working and her education. 
Women who are working are more likely to use family planning than 
the non-working women. Muslim women in Kazakhstan and 
Uzbekistan are less likely to use contraception than other women. 

Ever Use of Induced Abortion: 

In all the three countries, the odds of ever having an abortion 
increases with age, with the number of children ever born, and with 
the desire to terminate child bearing (Table 6). 

Of particular interest is the strong association with 
contraceptive use, which probably reflects the intensity of the 
motivation to control fertility. In Kyrgyzstan and Kazakhstan, for 
example, the odds of having had an abortion are about 4 times greater 
from the women who ever used contraception or those who used no 
method. This result supports numerous findings in the literature 
indicating a strong positive correlation between induced abortion and 
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contraception use!5. Other covariates with significant effects that 
are common to the three countries are whether the wife is currently 





Table No, 6:Odds ratios of evér having had an abortion, women age 15-44 
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working and her economic status. Women who are working are more 
likely to have had an abortion as. are wealthier women. This finding 
suggests that better economic conditions may enhance the woman’s 
proclivity to regulate their fertility through abortion despite the fact 
that abortion services are free in these countries. Russian ethnicity 
retains its predictive power in Kazakhstan and Uzbekistan 


'S David, Henry P, “Abortion: its prevalence, correlates and costs”, Determinants of 
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independent of other covariates, increasing the odds of having had an 
abortion to between two and three times than those of the other major 
ethnic group. In Kyrgyzstan Muslims are less likely to go for induced 
abortion than women of other religious affiliations. Urban residence 
significantly increases the odds of having had an abortion. This may 
again be due to the greater pro-natalism in the more traditional rural 
environment and better access to abortion services in urban areas. In 
general a similar pattern of covariates relates to the experience of ever 
having had an abortion in all three countries. 


Conclusion: 

Fertility rate in Central Asia has declined dramatically from an 
estimated total fertility rate of around 7.7 in 1924 to 2.4 in 1996-99. The 
TFR rate has already reached replacement level in Kazakhstan and is 
fast approaching that level in Kyrgyzstan and Uzbekistan. Further, 
this decline has been witnessed among all sections of the society. This 
remarkable change has occurred more so due to heavy reliance on 
abortion than any substantial decline in natural fertility or substantial 
increase in contraceptive use. The use of modern methods of family 
planning in these countries has increased from about 20 % in 1991 to 
about 40 % in 1999. But use of modern methods of family planning is 
still very low. Though the legacy of abortion has begun to weaken and 
is being replaced with contraception, but abortion issue remains a 
public health concern in Central Asia!*. One of the questions pursued 
in the multivariate analysis is whether use of contraception and 
abortion is a function of ethnicity, religion, urban residence or other 
socio economic covariates. It was found that after controlling all other 
confounding variables, women of Russian ethnicity are more likely to 
use both contraception and abortion than women of other ethnicities. 
Besides age, number of children, desire for more children and work 


16 Westoff, Charles F., Almaz T. Sharmanov, Jeremiah M. Sullivan, and Trevor 
Croft,Replacement of Abortion by Contraception in Three Central Asian Republics, 
Calverton, Maryland: The Policy Project and Macro International INC, 1998; 
Westoff, Charles F. The Substitution of Contraception for Abortion in Kazakhstan in the 
1990s, DHS Analytical Studies, NO.1, Calverton, Maryland, ORC Macro USA, 2000. 
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status are associated with contraceptive use and abortion. Having 
used abortion is strongly associated with having used contraception. 
This association no doubt reflects the intensity of motivation to control 
fertility. — 

It is important to understand that these countries are 
experiencing a rapid rate of social change that includes dramatic 
reduction in fertility, which is fast approaching Western levels. It is 
also likely that pre-martial sex will increase among younger women in 
these countries. Such trends can only increase the potential for 
abortion and the challenge and need for effective contraception. The 
most direct way to reduce abortion rates is to prevent unintended 
pregnancies by increasing the practice of effective contraception. But 
there is a considerable amount of ignorance about modern methods 
other than 1UD’’. Given the widespread continuing decline in the 
number of-children desired, there will be upward pressure on abortion 
if the use of modern contraceptive methods does not increase. , , 
therefore,,, there is a dire need to promote the use of modern methods 
of contraception. Use of contraception can be promoted by increasing 
access to family planning services through clinics and community 
based distribution systems and by providing education and 
counseling to remove social and psychological barriers to the adoption 
of contraception. Since the reach and quality of these services are still 
far from adequate in the Central Asian republics, the respective 
governments will have to improve the service delivery environment so 
that recourse to abortion is minimized. 


17 Westoff, Charles F., Recent Trends in abortion and contraception in 12 countries, DHS 
Analytical Studies, NO.8, Calverton, Maryland ORC Macro USA, 2005. 


REFLEXES OF RESISTANCE IN AFGHAN 
PERSIAN POETRY 


Dr GR Jan 


The literature, especially poetry has played a vivid and 
dynamic role in instigating in social, political, cultural and literary 
movements across the world. The 20 century revolution of Iran can 
be quoted as an example, for which Iranian intellectuals and writers 
played an important role. This revolution of Iran reached at its logical 
end in early 1979, while in Dec 1979 Soviet occupation in Afghanistan 
happened. The Afghan people fought a war in the name of Jihad 
against Soviet occupation, which almost lasted for 13 years. In 
fighting a fierce and pro-long battle against the Soviets, various ethnic 
groups and warlords joined together to enforce the Soviet pull out. 

The role of intellectuals and writers of Afghanistan in this long 
battle can not be ruled out. One such evidence is traced out from a 
book entitled Resistance Persian Poetry of Afghanistan. The book has 
been published by the Bureau for the Literature and Art of Resistance 
for Islamic Propagation of Iran in 2 volumes in the year 1991 and 1993 
respectively. The first volume has a collection of nineteen poets and 
contains forty nine poems. The second volume has a collection of forty 
poets and contains one hundred poems!. Some of the poems 
appearing in the first volume, that were written in between 1984 up to 
1991, are the topic of discussion here which shows how deeply their 
writers were involved in the Afghan affairs. 

The poetry generally deals with the Soviet occupation ot 
Afghanistan, the miseries people faced, the apprehensions of the 
people during the war and the desire to fight till victory. The poetry 
also touches upon issues that have got projected because of the 
occupation. For example, poet Hussain Hussain Zadah in a poem 
describes that Soviets damaged the friendly atmosphere, unity, 
harmony and prosperity of the people of Afghanistan. He further says 


' The two volume collections came into being by the efforts of Mohammad Qazim 


Qazmi, Mohammad Asif Rahmani, Syed Abu Turab Muzzaffari and Syed Nadir 
Ahamadi, whose poems are also in the book. 
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that it created hurdles and obstructions to the traditional principles 
and values of the people besides bloodshed of the countrvmen which 
“the enemy enjoys rather than mourning”. For this purpose he says 
that “if one has to protect onesclf from the enemy by abandoning, the 
belongings it is just like makiny ablutions with the carth inspire: ot 
having abundance of water in the rivers”. In some of his verses, he 
tries to shake the zeal of the countrymen and warns them about any 
sort of short comings in fighting the Soviets. 

The Soviet occupation and its aftermath in’ Afshanistan 
destroyed every fabric of life there. The bloodshed and destruction of 
cities in Afghanistan was the subject of Hussain Zadah in a poem 
entitled ‘coloured sigh’, in which the poct depicts the destruction 
caused all over Herat since 1989. In a quartet, he describes Soviet 
impact on the city of splendour in the following words: “It is a city 
which is in the season of mourning and it is a city which is a gravevard 
of desires. It is a city which is almost blinking like a morning lamp 
and a city of darkest like a night of strangers. From every corner of the 
city the wind of the martyrdom is blowing and this is the season of 
sowing the seed of corn (the burial of young men). The colour of me 
fields has turned grey and the greenery is lying on the bed of fire’ 
Similarly in poems ‘the morning resolutions of Balkh’ and ‘morning 
cry’ of Syed Abu Talib Muzzafari, destruction caused to other parts of 
Afghanistan has been condemned. They all hated war and in a 
mathnavi, ‘the wounded’ Asif Rehmani stresses this and compares “the 
situation with the clouds that are in war with the sun where the sky 
has squeezed its hands to shrunk its vastness”. 

Due to Soviet occupation, large scale migration took place and 
not only common masses but intellectuals had to flee to other 
countries, especially in the neighbouring countries of Afghanistan. 
Iran being one of the countries where Persian language is being 
spoken and read largely, some pocts of Afghanistan migrated there 
and produced excellent Persian poetries. These poets were Sadat 
Malook Tabise, Fazlullah Qudsi, etc. What was common among them 
was that they “felt ashamed for being in exile and having not enough 
courage to fight the Soviets for the consequences”. 
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Some of the poems also reveal that Afghans lacked a leadership 
that war required “to sail their boat through the stormy waters”. Asif 
Rahmani cautions people that one should not fallow such a leader 
“who himself travels with a caravan of robbers and is like going on 
voyage in a boat which is without sails”. It was the period when the 
Soviets were inflicting heavy casualties upon Afghans and had upper 
hand in the war. In a poem, Zahir Rustum Haravi aspired for a leader 
“who will be not only always available to them but will be like a storm 
that nobody would resist in the battle field”. 

However, there were some poets who were optimistic about the 
emergence of a dynamic Afghan leadership. One of them said in a 
poem that “the dead has decayed and new shroud is sprouting as after 
the drowning Nuh arose”. Fazlullah Qudsi also predicts that such “a 
leadership is not far away and it will be including men like Mai’thm, 
Abuzar and Miqdad”. These poets while making common people as 
the subject of their discussion have praised them. At the same time 
they desired them to change their attitude so that they are in a position 
to liberate their country. Hussain Zadah in a poem highlights the 
“purity, piousness, innocence, pudency, chastity, sincerity of the 
people but at the same time warns them to come out of the 
superstitions, as it endangers the nation”. They equally maintained 
that social fabric of the people has got damaged by the Soviet 
occupation as a poet compared the society with a river “which was full 
of clean water and now has got filled up with dust and stones”. They 
also did not appreciate drug trafficking and its ediction even though 
being source of economy during war for the Afghans against the 
Soviets. In a poem ‘the forest’ Abu Talib Muzzaffari says “we eat 
opium, bhang and narcotics which are available in plenty but these are 
like a fire for the freedom struggle”. 

They impressed upon the people to fight for the freedom which 
should be their only goal. This is what is exactly visible in Asif 
Rahmani’s poem ‘the battle of the death’ who asked the people to 
‘remain firm’. For this purpose the poet desired the common masses 
“not to stay at the back but be ready for death”. He tells to a freedom 
fighter that ““he should prove his worth while giving his fight and 
should tell the enemy that people are not worried about the death”. At 
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other place, Asif Rahmani writes that the “freedom struggle has 
reached at such a stage where everybody can not be a friend”. 
Therefore, even if “other countries pass resolutions we have to fight 
the battle at our own”. “Fanaticism and bigotry, discard and 
hypocracy” should not stop Afghans to reach their goal and “it will be 
disgrace to give any latitude to the enemy”. Nazimud-din, however, 
directs freedom fighters to move forward against the enemy 
cautiously, as “the war may be a prolonged one for which they should 
be ready, lest it would be shameful if they will not come across with 
the success as they have mad sacrifices at large scale”. He stresses 
upon the need to show “self restrain, tolerance, caution, alertness and 
vigilance against the enemy during their fight ”. 

The poet Syed Ahamad Nadri in a poem entitled ‘the bloody 
chapter’ rejoices the event of the Soviet withdrawal in 1990 by saying 
that the “Red Flag of the Soviets has been brought down and in its 
place the flag of love has come up”. There were but apprehensions in 
the mind of many poets that the struggle may not reach to its logical 
end unless they cleaned the whole system from the Soviet remnants. 
Accordingly, a poet makes a reference to it by saying that “to break an 
idol is not the solution of the problem, unless and until the idol maker, 
who is real culprit, may not be eliminated”. Fazlullah Qudsi took up 
this matter in a poem where he conveys that ‘the secret of real success 
lies in the death of an idol maker’ and ‘we are very far from the 
distance, which is yet to be covered’. M. Qazim is anxiously worried 
that ‘the freedom struggle instead of becoming history may not remain 
a chapter of it’ if does not give the desired objectives. 


ISLAM IN AFGHANISTAN 
A Study of Islamic Institutions 
Dr G N Khaki 


The cycle of history, from times immemorial, recognized the 
right of a few communities and regions to establish their independent 
identity on che surface of the earth. Most of the areas and regions 
including Afghanistan and Turkestan had to bear the brunt of the 
frequent military conquests and political domination by the alien 
powers'. This was intended to control and exploit the natural resources 
besides abolishing and replacing its age-old system by a different set of 
belief and thought. Islam posed a.central force to combat this neo- 
ideological onslaught’. In spite of promises made by the Kabul. 
government after the Soviet invasion of 1979 to protect Islam, it 
implemented policies similar to those carried out earlier in Turkestan 
by: the Soviets and the Chinese? The abortive attempts of Britain to take 
Afghanistan during the nineteenth century and the pressure from the 
Soviet Union strengthened the resolve of the Ulema to resist outside 
forces in the name of Islamic? The Islamic values and beliefs, as such, 
continued in the day to-day affairs>. With the result, the knowledge and 
understanding of Islam in Afghanistan persisted among a large 


1 These included the former Soviet and Chinese Central Asia. When the subjected 

. peoples were struggling for secession from the occupying forces, the Soviets and the 

Chinese Communists were busy in strengthening their hold on Western and Eastern 

Turkestan. In 1779, the Soviets even reached as far Afghanistan. | 
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segment of the Muslim population. Apart from a few thousand Hindus 
and Sikhs and a few hundred Jews, all Afghans are Muslims® Eighty 
percent of these are Sunni of the Hanafite’ and the rest are Shi'a of the 
Jafarite school of thought, with a small Isma‘ili minority of one to ‘wo 
hundred thousand people®: In a diverse country like Afghanistan with a 
multitude of tribal and ethnic groups, Islam served as a common and 
integrating force?. 

Afghan Muslims, more often than not, were identified as the 
most conservative specie. Away from the intellectual centres of the 
Islamic world and lacking strong urban institutions, Afghans 
developed distinctive beliefs and cults that predate Islam’. Olivier Roy 
claims that a major gap existed in Afghanistan between the illiterate 
village Mullalis who often recited the set phrases without always fully 
comprehending them and the Cairo-educated urban theologians and 
intellectuals'!. Islam practiced in Afghan villages, nomad camps, and 
most urban areas (the ninety to ninety five percent non-literates) was 
almost un-recognisable to a sophisticated Muslim scholar. “To him, 
Islam is far from being a single system of norms while State law is alien 
to the country communities”!*, Aside from faith in Allah, and 
Muhammad as the Messenger of Allah, most of the customs and 
superstitions existed everywhere!3. The institutions like the counsel of 
the elders including the Mirab!4 developed without any direct link with 
the Shari’ah. As such, a common law gradually evolved in the 
countryside. Pashtunwali (comprising tribal code) and Jirga (assembly) 


6 T.L. Pennel, ‘Islam in Afghanistan”, Muslim World, Vol II, 1912, p134. 

7 Nancy Peabody Newell and Richard S.Newell, The Struggle for Afghanistan, Cornell 
University Press, London, 1982,p 22. 

8 The Taliban-War and Religion in Afghanistan, p10. 

9 The Taliban-War and Religion in Afghanistan, p 78. 

10 The Struggle for Afghanistan, Cornell University Press, London, 1982, p 22. 

" Olivier Roy, Islam and Resistance in Afghanistan, Cambridge University Press, 1986, pp 
49-50. 

'? Louis Dupree,, Afghanistan, Princeton University Press, 1980, p 104. 

'\ Muslim World, Vol II, 1912, p 135. 

't Someone elected and entrusted with the responsibility of ensuring that water rights 
were equitably utilized by all and sundry for which he received remuneration: Islam 
and Resistance in Afghanistan, p 225. 
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represented an ideology and a body of common law which evolved in 
the country’s local conditions and had little to do with Islam‘5. It 
permitted limited dictatorship of the chief of the tribe!®. Priests were, 
however, outside the tribal system. However, in the social structure, the 
village Mullah was placed below among the artisan community, above 
was the Sayyids and Pirs. In the zones like Kunar and Paktya where the 
tradition of tribalism was strong, the Mullah did not take part in the 
Jirga. He was meant for the mosque alone’’. 

No doubt Islam played a significant role in Afghanistan's 
political evolution and its subsequent consolidation as a nation state, 
the tribal custom and ‘culture nonetheless obtained with equal vigour. 
Thus religious affiliation and the autonomous tribal identities co- 
existed simultaneously though the tribal code and Shari‘ah were at 
variance in certain respects. For example, adultery (zina), according to 
the Shari'ah require four witnesses to prove, whereas in the Pashtunwalt 
culture just a hearsay sufficed!8. Women in the Pashtun society were not 
allowed a share from the hereditary property, while as Islam granted 
them the same up to a certain proportion!®. Again in the Pashtun 
society, the dowry, a sign of prestige, frequently exceeded the limits set 
by the Shari‘ah. Contrary to Islam, the repudiation of a wife by her 
husband in the Pasiitiu tribe was impossible as it amounted to insulting 
the wife's family". Similarly, vengeance (badala) was recommended in 
the tribal code?! The two systems, as such, were opposed to each other. 
A Pashtun defined himself in opposition to everything which was not 
Pashtun. The Shari'ah, on the other hand, transcended specific groups, 
tribes, Qaum and other Asabiyya in the universality of the Ummah. 
Instead Islam envisaged a moral universal social order. For this reason, 
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the work of the Ulema was seen as a threat to the identity of the tribe, 
for it aimed at replacing the Pashtunwali by the Shari’ah thereby 
minimise the role of the Khan, the chief of the community. 

In the non-tribal zones, however, the general framework of ral 
and common law was still governed by the Shari’ah. The Khan toc he 
decisions in conformity with the Pashtunwali, Shari'ah and_ firga 
together. Though the customary law of the tribe varied from tribe to 
tribe, in relation to Shari'ah it was not seen as a separate and distinct 
entity. This is why Amir Abdul Rehman during his regime used 
religion to gain legitimacy. He Islamized the legal system through the 
services .of a Qazi. This eliminated the role of customary law of tribes. 
Amir was the sole interpreter of any case and the Qazis were required to 
consult him before dispensing justice. Likewise, Afghan society, 
especially the tribal community, demonstrated respect and veneration 
for the institution of the saints usually called as the Pirs. They were 
used to charms, omens, astrology, and to the worship of local saints 
and their tombs found on every hilltop. The devotees visited the 
shrines to avert calamity, cure diseases, procure children for the 
childless or invoke the dead for the purpose?*. Although the highly 
educated had reservations against these un-Islamic practices, the 
villages Mullahs participate in these practices. The Sayyids were 
regarded as the descendants of Prophet Muhammad (saw) and the 
Khawaja the offspring’s of the Caliph Umar?4. The Pirs being spiritual 
guides were always surrounded by their disciples. Each region of 
Afghanistan had its own local Pir, and on his death, a tomb was erected 
on his grave. 

The great distinction between the 'textual' Islam of the Ulema and 
urban literati, and the 'corrupted' Islam of illiterate Mullahs and the 
rural masses in Afghanistan, appears to have resulted from a flawed 
distinction between literacy and illiteracy, and modernization and 
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traditionalism. It was assumed that the most of the illiterate Muslim 
were either poorly informed or un-informed about the true and actual 
knowledge of Islam. The followers of popular Islam, on the other hand, 
assumed knowledge through social, economic and political contacts. 
Whatever the case, formal Islamic institutions were plentifully 
available in the form of mosques, Maktabas, Madrassa, etc. Mosque was 
and continues to be treated as a suitable place for communal gatherings 
besides the relevant platform for the performance of religions rituals. It 
was here that people discussed various matters and swap news; the 
most revered elders discussed problems and resolved conflicts”. 
Mosque also provided boarding to the strangers. As such, mosques 
served as the meeting houses, schools, and prayer houses. Waqf 
property was attached to them for their maintenance. Importantly, the 
mosques, served as the primary institution of education where the 
subjects besides the study of the Qur'an and Hadith, were taught Arabic 
language, literature and philosophy*’. However, Qur'an continued to 
be the core of learning. These courses were conducted by learned 
scholars. In the mosque, teaching was imparted through the proverbial 
Halga (circle) mode whereby students sat in a circle round a teacher. 
There was no set syllabus and established rules. Mosque remained the 
central place for Muslim education till the establishment of Madrassas?8 
around which, the socio-political activities of the Afghan community 
revolved. Besides Madrassas, Maktabas also spread in Khurasan, Balkh 
and Bukhara. These institutions were known as Dar-ul-ulum which had 
large mosques and libraries attached to them and which sustained on 
grants and gifts. Al-Kuttab, place of reading and writing, was one of the 
important academic centres of the Muslim society in Afghanistan. The 
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teachers of these institutions sustained on the fee and gifts from parents 
presented on certain occasions. Such type of schooling was generally an 
individual enterprise that required no state permission or supervision. 
These centres grew in every town and village of Afghanistan for the 
promotion of knowledge and learning and propogation of Islam. 

The role of Ulema, both literate and _ illiterate, can not be 
undermined in the process of the propogation of Islam. People were 
much under their influence. Among them, Mullahs were often poor, 
and thus thrived on the share from the gross produce of the villagers?9. 
Their social status varied considerably; it was low in the tribal zones 
and quite high elsewhere. The fundamental factor was rooted in the 
level of the Islamic knowledge and its presentation. The Mullah had a 
monopoly on all religious activities. Even though he had not any 
political power, he acted as a mediator in disputes*®. However, the 
Ulema were distinct from the Mullahs. They were conversant with the 
basics of Islam for which they received the basic training that enable 
them to lead prayers and offer sermons. Whereas Ulema dismissed the 
saint worship, the Mullahs practiced it extensively. Both had other areas 
of distinction. The Ulema in towns formed a salaried class and often 
received stipends though in the countryside, like the Mullalis, they lived 
on gifts in kind. 

In 1932 king Nadir Shah institutionalized the class of the Ulema 
in a group called the Jamiat-ul-Ulema, a council of the principal Ulema 
though “in 1953, the organisation was rendered powerless*!. The 
influence of the Ulema was further reduced by their integration into the 
state structure as simple employees; where the state did not have 
enough people, the traditional Qazis took over their job again as the 
state officials. Because of which Ulema in Afghanistan seldom opposed 
the power of the Amir. The explanation offered to this reads, “What 
concerns the Alim is civil society and not the state. The state is to 
promulgate the Shari‘ah within society, and defend the Muslim Millat 
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outside it”. King Habibullah pursued the policy of his father Amir 
Abdul Rehman. However, instead of just co-opting the Ulema in the 
business of state administration, he institutionalised their presence. 
Mizanal-Tahqigat-i-Shari'at was formed to supervise and ensure that 
official policies Conform to Islam. The People's Democratic Party of 
Afghanistan though allowed religious freedom but it was condemned 
to criticize the state. In a way, the Ulema were incorporated into a 
consultative body within the Prime Minister's office??. A General 
Department of Islamic Affairs functioned under the Prime Minister's 
supervision. 

From early times, the Madrassas played a significant role in the 
propagation of Islam in Afghanistan. After learning in the village 
Qur'anic school (Maktaba), the students obtained further knowledge 
under a local Maulvi*3 in a mosque or a college (Madrassa)*4 the fame of 
which depended on the ability and knowledge of the Maulvi3 In 
Afghanistan, a Madrassa capable of offering first-rate education hardly 
emerged in spite of the attempts of the Amirs. It was because of this fact 
that the gifted Ulema left for Deoband in India for the acquisition of 
higher education and after partition in 1947, Peshawar became the 
centre of higher religious studies. With the acquisition of religious 
knowledge in terms of Qur’an, Hadith and Fiqh, the Ulema were in a 
position to deliberate upon the behaviour that was consistent with 
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Islam. During the 1930's and 1940's, when the power of the Ulema was 
at its peak, the legislative and executive branches of the government 
were guided by them on religious matters. They had control of the 
courts and schools had an oversight of public and private morality and 
customs. They were instrumental in establishing a chain of Islamic 
schools, or Madrassas along the frontier to which from 1950's on wards 
an addition was made from the Islamist parties and by the Wahhabis?¢. 
Besides private Madrassas, government established a network of 
Madrassas. In 1951, faculty of theology was established with the help of 
al-Azhar University Cairo and large Madrassas were opened in the more 
important towns. This network was integrated into the secular 
education system: the faculty of theology has been part of the 
University system of Kabul and the provincial Madrassas functioned 
like ordinary secondary schools, with regard to the selection of pupils 
and the curricula, with the exception, of course, of religious subjects. 
The private Madrassas existed in the countryside, while the government 
network exists in towns. The curriculum of Madrassas was the same as 
that of the whole Muslim world in respect of Kalam, Tafsir, Hadith and 
Figh. The influence of Maulvis in schools, however, contradicted where 
as the small Qur'anic school survived to complete with the government 
primary schools, where religion was the one and not the only one 
component. Many young people preferred their study in the 
government schools or Madrassas which guaranteed them work, 
whereas the diplomas awarded by the private Madrassas were not 
recognised by the state. King Amanullah, who reigned from 1919 to 
1929, modernised Afghanistan as a means of strengthening its capacity 
to withstand non-Islamic influences for he perceived that Afghanistan 
was vulnerable because of its backwardness. He placed a strong 
emphasis on Western education to change the national psyche ard to 
counter what he saw was outdated. As a result, education aimed at 
reducing the influence of Islam. His reforms, which bore the trappings 
of Western culture seriously, offended the traditional leadership and 
the Ulema. During the twentieth century, education was defined by the 
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outlook of the Muslim religious establishment. The clergy believed that 
their traditional teachings represented all the knowledge that was 
worthwhile and thus rejected modem education especially the natural 
sciences for being subversive. 

The beginning of the twentieth century saw the emergence of a 
modernist movement known as the Young Afghans which presented a 
critique of the country's dilemmas and proposed a reform programme. 
The most prominent leaders of this small group of intellectuals was 
Mahmud Tarazi (1866-1935) who edited the newspaper Sera} ul-akhbar-e 
Afghaniyah (Torch of Afghan News), which was published bi-weekly in 
Kabul from 1911 to 1918 with the support of Amir Habibullah. The 
main concern of the Young Afghans was that their country was declining 
because it had failed to adapt its cultural heritage to modem trends. 
They believed that wholesale adoption of Western institutions and 
values was both infeasible and unwise. They also rejected the view that 
Islam was incompatible with modernity and urged the Muslim 
establishment to return to the essential values of Islam which had, in 
earlier times, nurtured science and objective scholarship rather than 
rejecting Western thought on the superficial grounds of dress and social 
customs. The Journal published by them summarised scientific and 
technical developments in the West. They emphasized that Afghanistan 
had not only to borrow modem weapons, but also to incorporate the 
whole range of modem knowledge into a system of public education. 

The founding of Habibiya College in 1904, a secondary school, 
supported by the royal treasury, was the first small step toward the 
establishment of modem educational system. Its curriculum included 
both traditional and western learning, with instruction in English and 
the natural sciences*”’, 

In fact, the Islamic social structures underwent a radical change 
under the influence of strong Sufi orders which served to draw into the 
religious circle, the men who were not necessarily educated or even 
literate beyond the offering of prayers in the local mosque. The 
Murshid-murid relationship bonded men from distant regions and 
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sometimes spanned differences. In any case, the Sufi orders served as 
intermediaries between the elite Islam and the Muslim masses. Thus, 
the role of Sufis in the propagation of Islam in Afghanistan has been 
very significant and remarkable. In fact, one of the moderating fa:-tors 
in interpreting Shari’ah had been the influence of Suft tradition in 
Afghanistan. Sufism, which, in essence, is embodied in three orders 
(Nagashbandiya, Qadiriya, Chestiya) flourished in Afghan society and was 
especially influential in the middle classes of the larger villages and the 
suburbs of the towns. Kabul and Herat were the great centres of Sufism. 
Besides, north of the country and the region of Kandhar was very much 
influenced by Sufism. The link between Persian literature and Sufism is 
very strong. As such, Jami of Herat and Rumi of Balkh were highly 
regarded in Afghanistan. Orthodox Sufism offered the Believers the 
opportunity to strengthen their spiritual life, while at the same time 
scrupulously respecting dogmas and the Shari’ah. This form of Sufism, 
which originated in the reform of Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi (Mujaddid-1- 
Alf-e-Thani) and of Shah Waliullah is not in any way in conflict with the 
more formal Islam of the Ulema. The orthodox brotherhoods have been 
mostly Nagashbandis who established themselves in the North and 
included members from almost all walks of life, mostly the peasants of 
Herat, Kabul, Maymana and Mazar-i-Sharif and in some parts of 
Kandhar and Kabul. Like Kashmir, the collective allegiance of a clan or 
a tribe to a family of 'saints' has been in vogue in Afghanistan*’?. The 
clan or the tribe was therefore represented by the Pirs than the Mullahs 
or by the Ulema. The Deoband School drew heavily on the Sufi tradition 
of Afghanistan and was highly orthodox in its interpretation of Islam. 
There was a clear emphasis on pan-Islamism as a means of over riding 
ethnic, linguistic, tribal and other loyalties. 

Among the established Sufi orders, Qadiriya order found its way 
in Afghanistan via India. Similarly, the Nagashbandiya order, founded 
by Baha'uddin Naqashbandi, has advocated participation and not 
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separation from politics4®. Most of the Afghanis were associated with 
the Qadiriya order. Herat, Purchaman and Karukh were very active 
Nagashbandi centres. A few pockets especially in Harirud Valley 
contained followers of the Chistiya order. Different Sufi orders as such, 
had their devotees in Afghanistan. As such a uniform code of love and 
humanity was obtained in the religious practices of the people in the 
country. 

In the process of propagation of Islam, the activities of Ulema 
and Sufi-silsilas and the Islamic institutions like mosques, Maktabas and 
Madrassas, have left indelible prints on the minds of people on the 
vision and understanding of Islam in Afghanistan. The centres 
disseminated values and Islamic knowledge contained in the Qur'an 
and Hadith and other religious material which together possessed all 
normative principles of Islamic belief and practices. Since the Qur’anic 
knowledge in Arabic was inaccessible to the natives, most of them, 
acquired their local knowledge from various ‘textual’ sources by 
literary and oral means, and learnt a language of discourse which 
enabled them to communicate with and monitor and evaluate the 
claims of the Ulenma and Mashayikh. Needless to mention that the 
literature of the country is mostly in the Persian, Turkic and Pashtu 
languages, and it was held by the Ulema and the wealthy classes. The 
books written in Puklitic are chiefly on theology, poetical romance, and 
history; their number is, however, fairly limited*!. Beyond the religious 
realm, popular knowledge was conveyed by folklore which contained 
the stories composed by the folk tellers on historical events related to 
tribal wars and ethnic conflicts. The folk literature also exhibited the 
rules governing the punishment necessary for promoting moral values 
and group cohesion. This rich literature was not incorporated into high 
written literature’. 

The local knowledge of Islam and the popular religious literature 
in Afghanistan is made up of both Shari'ah and Tariqa traditions; most 
of it exists in standardized texts (both written and oral). These written 
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and oral texts represent what Robert Levine calls the reflective 
discourse, i.e., “indigenous cultural description and analysis within a 
culture”. This sort of material was found in oral sources*, biograr hies 
of the adventurers, noted heroes and saints and the works compiled on 
the deeds of the most pious including, of course, the great Prophet“, 
Diwans (Collection of poetry) and Munayjat (invocations) contained 
Heroic tales and love stories‘. 

The primary texts the Panj Gunj and Kulliyat were held with high 
esteem in the traditional system of Maktabas or mosque schools. These 
were collections of very simple but elegant and highly rhythmic Persian 
prose and poetry, accessible to the common masses. These contained 
the essential and fundamental facts and normative principles of Islamic 
beliefs and practices. They were widely read aloud to all kinds of 
audiences in family gatherings, at weddings and other festivities. The 
primary texts such as Panj Gunj and Kulliyat repeatedly encouraged 
freyuent memorization retelling and enactment of what the books 
admonished? These texts quite specifically addressed to the personal 
and public conduct of ruling class. As such, a particular conception of 
power and authority found in the discourse of popular Islamic texts in 
Afghanistan was closely linked to the notions of faith, religious 
knowledge and the conduct of the overall Afghan society?”. 

In fact, the majority of Muslims in Afghanistan especially in the 
rural areas were almost cut off from the main currents of Islamic 
thought. Recitation and the comprehension of the text of Qur'an and 
Hadith were deemed difficult keeping in view the lack of expertise in 
the subject. It is in the backdrop of this limitation that the popular 
religious literature and the texts provided elementary knowledge about 
the essentials of Islam. It served as a powerful weapon to unite the 
Afghans into one single Ummah. Thus the language barrier was to a 
great deal ease out by the written or oral literature in vernacular 
languages. The Islamist Movement, which originated in 1958, rendered 
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translation of the works of foreign Islamists, such as Syed Qutb, and 
Maulana Maududi, to update religious knowledge and _ teaching 
methods. The said movement also responded to other non-Islamic 
ideologies. All the works of the authors associated with the Islamist 
Movement in Afghanistan had a lasting effect on the scholars and the 
commoners*., . 

Indeed, it is through the study of the vernacular and popular 
Islamic texts that we understand the Afghans in different contours. To 
conclude with the striking remarks of Olivier Roy, “For Afghans, their 
religion is much more than an agglomeration of practices; it is truly a 
vision of the world, and the sources of which they invariably refer 
whenever they speak of justice, liberty, or ethics, in short, whenever 
they speak of humanity”*’. 
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CHALLENGES TO THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
IN POST-INDEPENDENT UZBEKISTAN 
Dr. Darakhshan Abdullah 


Immediately after the collapse of erstwhile Soviet Union, the 
Central Asian republics pursued the policy of nation-building by 
revitalizing the economic and politicat institutions, developing new 
national identities and elaborating alternatives to Communism for 
suiting to the new order. This, however, was done while reconciling the 
present with the past. The radical and overnight shift was ruled out. A 
transitional approach was adopted to tide over new sorts of challenges 
in education and other sectors. This paper seeks to present an overview 
of the challenges faced by the post-independent Uzbekistan in 
educational sector. 


Revival of religio-cultural identity of Uzbekistan: 

During the Medieval times, Uzbekistan was considered the 
centre of Muslim learning. However, during the Soviet regime, 
religions, particularly Islam, were considered incompatible with the 
requirements of socialistic way of life. Therefore, Islam and Muslim 
practices in Turkistan became the target of intense, systematic and 
sustained attacks by the Soviet state. Among other things, it included 
killing of countless Muslim scholars and local leaders; destroying 
Islamic texts and literature, demolishing and reallocating mosques and 
closing down religious institutions of learning, the Maktabas and 
Madrassas, All this was replaced by the establishment of numerous new 
Soviet institutions, like schools, Red Chaikhanas, women’s clubs, 
Komsomol youth organisations, literacy campaign groups, etc. Some of 
these institutions served as Soviet propaganda agencies besides 
principal instruments of desirable social change within the framework 
of Communist/socialist ideology. 

The restoration of religio-cultural heritage is a Herculean task for 
the new government of Uzbekistan. Yet, efforts are persistently made to 
acquaint the new generation with their rich cultural heritage. To this 
effect Turkey has been perceived as the role model because of its strong 
historical, cultural, ethnic and linguistic bonds with these independent 
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republics. Moreover, western countries also encouraged these republics 
to adopt Turkish Model as they wish that the so called radical Islam 
should not fill the vacuum created by the collapse of erstwhile USSR. 
With the establishment of the Turkish International Cooperation 
Agency, an agreement was reached with all the five Central Asian 
republics (CAR’s) including Uzbekistan for opening up a Turkish 
language school and several cultural centres promoting student and 
teacher exchange programmes and academic conferences and 
providing scholarships to university students. More than 10,000 
students, of which 2000 are Uzbek, were initially deputed to Turkey for 
training. It was expected that after their return to their native countries 
they will constitute a Turkish speaking elite that will pepiace the 
Russian speaking elite?. 


Revival of vernacular languages: 
Soviet Russia tried to undermine the Central Asians historical 


and cultural continuity by changing the script from Arabic to Latin then 
to Cyrillic in less than 20 years? all under the guise of improving 
literacy in the area. This policy aimed at the enrichment of the Central 
Asian languages through Russian loan words and rendered the literacy 
skills of the educated Central Asians obsolete but at the same time, it 
denied the new generation access to their literary heritage. This proved 
effective in cultural isolation of Central Asian Muslims from rest of the 
world in general and Muslim world in particular. To meet this 
challenge, the new' government in 1992 passed an educational law? by 
virtue of which script was again changed to Latin and the use of local 
languages was promoted. By virtue of this law, private and other type 
of nonpublic education at all levels was allowed. However, tuition fee 
at higher and user fee at lower education levels was levied. 

As a result, the high literacy rate of the Soviet period steadily 
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declined. The enrollment rate at the school level decreased which 
automatically led to a marked increase in the rate of the dropouts. 
Unofficial reports point out that compared to the former Soviet Union 
and Eastern and Central Europe, Central Asian republics have the 
lowest enrollment rate in secondary education. This is due to low 
family incomes, increase in cost of education such as textbooks and 
uniforms besides reduction of state subsides on transport, food, etc. The 
lack of pre-school education is severely affecting the children's learning 
at later stages of education‘. On top of it, there are growing problems 
with the drop outs. The conducted surveys on the issue by the Open 
Society Institute (OSI)° attribute the reason to the perceived irrelevance 
of education, the high cost of education®, insufficient school supplies 
and the absence of teachers. As a matter of fact, some rural schools are 
completely closed during the cotton harvest season as children are 
increasingly employed in the fields to supplement the declining family 
income. The increase in the poverty and the decline in the state 
subsides on education has increased the disparity among the rural and 
urban enrollment in educational institutions as well. For example, 
urban areas enrolled 35% of children in pre-school institutions, whereas 
in rural areas only 10.6% availed such an opportunity’. 

Nevertheless, government is trying to combat the negative 
effects of poverty on education. The children from low-income families 


4 Pre school enrollment rate in Central Asia was 14% in 2000 as compared to 73% in 
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are being supported by providing them with textbooks and other 
school supplies from the state budget. Students from 2-11 grades are 
provided with textbooks from the school library. Nonetheless, 
problems remain as is established by some studies conducted on the 
performance of the state in education. The key problems are explained 
as under: 

a) Insufficient and ineffective financing: 

The major problem of the post-independent period is insufficient 
financing due to decline in national income and increase in public 
educational expenditute. From 1999, the percentage of GDP spent on 
education fell by more than a third in Uzbekistan’. Although these 
financial constraints will certainly continue for a long time, but the 
government has to understand the need of enhancing the funds and use 
the existing funds in a more expeditious manner. The major obstacle to 
improve efficiency is lack of technical and organizational resources for 
redefining funding priorities? and the lack of transparency and clarity 
in resource allocation. Also the educational financing is exclusively the 
domain of the Ministry of Finance. The concerned Ministry of Public 
Education has no direct role in policy making and its implementation. 
Even if it is claimed by the government that the funds on education 
were enhanced but such claims do not stand the test on ground. For 
example, the official reports indicate that the budget on educational 
sector was increased up to 11.6% whereas UNESCO/Asian 
Development Bank (2001) suggests that it has actually decreased down 
to 6.8 %10, 

b) The deficiency in reform planning and implementation: 

Although the reforms on education are considered to be the 
highest priority as is outlined in the National Programme for Personnel 
Training (NPPT) adopted by the Uzbek parliament in 199711. The policy 
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makers lack the policy-making skills and knowledge, analytical and 
strategic planning capacities, well developed implementation strategies 
and related mechanisms. In addition, there is a lack of an adequate 
education management information system, as there is no system for 
collecting, analyzing and bench-marking student learning outcomes 
and teachers' performance, and making the information available to all 
who need it locally as well as centrally. Ministries, therefore, receive no 
systematic information about the results of their efforts. International 
agencies are also facing the same difficulties when looking for basic 
data. Although the major objective of the NPPT since 1990’s has been 
the revision of curriculum, these changes appear to be superficial in 
terms of a systematic policy. To quote an international observer 
"current curricula still borrows a lot from the curriculum of the Soviet 
times; they are still exclusively encyclopedic, knowledge content, and 
information centered. They fail to develop students' critical thinking, 
skills, self-reliance and an attitude of learning in the 215 century. 
Moreover, the curricula are designed and approved by the Ministry in 
highly centralized procedure. Teachers' participation in the process is to 
the minimum level. Therefore, the reforms have little to do with the 
ground realities at the school level”!2. 

Though attempts are made to move away from the centralized 
curriculum in order to give schools more freedom, but in practice, most 
schools are unable to develop and implement their own school 
components due to financial constraints, lack of technical resources and 
skills and teachers shortage. Only a few schools of new type (i.e. 
lyceums, gyinnasium and colleges receiving financial support from 
parents) are benefited from curriculum reform. Likewise, the 
assessment of student learning has not changed with much emphasis 
on factual knowledge, rather than analytical thinking, requiring 
students to use their intellectual abilities. Educational performance has 
been mostly limited to students* ability to memorize facts and recite the 


complaint in the similar manner. This system does not prepare children for an 
independent life. "They are lost in real life”, Based on the OSI Report. 

12 The curriculum designers are mostly university professors or researchers who have 
no horizontal co-ordination across the different groups working in different areas of 
study, Based on the report of the OSI Report. 
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learned information. Commenting on the existing educational system, a 
student remarks that, "We are taught to memorize facts not to think”. 
c) The shortage of qualified teachers: 

The teachers with high skill are leaving the profession due to 
dramatic decline in their salaries, as they are no longer able to provide 
comforts for an average size family!4. As a result, there is abundant 
shortage of teachers' especially in official language (Uzbek) and other 
subjects such as English, Computer Science, and Economics!*. To meet 
this critical situation, the Ministry of Education took new measures by 
allowing the recruitment of teachers from a number of successful 
secondary school graduates. The universities also created new schemes 
for attracting students to the teaching profession’®. However, the 
government efforts to increase the number of teachers in education 
sector have been implemented at the cost of quality. For example, in 
case of the state language, school principals hire teachers on the basis of 
their language ability rather than professional qualification. Obviously, 
this has led to a decrease in the quality of education, Moreover, while 
seeking services of hired teachers, fewer opportunities are left for the 
professional development. In many cases, they provide outdated 
training instead of preparing teachers for working in a new 
environment. Although Ministry of Education has publicly indicated its 
willingness to mobilize local resources to address this alarming 
situation of the dearth of teacher training institution, mostly foreign 


13 The reduction in GDP and state revenue had grave implication on educational 
sector. It is said that the salary of university professor is below 100 a month and as 
low as 5, "Education in Applied Economics in Central Asia," 1M (Mac) Destler, 7 
March 2000. 

4 Tt has been observed that in some subjects the half of the staff is missing where as 
there is an oversupply of teachers elsewhere. 

5 In order to meet the demand, some universities created new schemes for attracting 
students to the teaching profession. For example, in Uzbekistan, a three-way 
agreement is signed between student, school and university where school provides 
some benefits to a student t for several years (i.e. rent-free etc), Based on the OIS 
Report. 

‘© For example, in Uzbekistan SORS foundation has offered a comprehensive teaching 
learning programme called Reading and Writing for Critical Thinking to a growing 
number of teachers, Based on the OSI Report. 
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donors contribute to this issue seriously!”. 
d) Deterioration and lack of infrastructure: 

Economic decline over the last decade has affected the 
government investment for construction and capital repairs of the 
learning institutions. As a resuit, facilities for basic education are really 
deteriorating in Uzbekistan. Due to inefficient financial management, 
the available investment for school infrastructure has been 
concentrated on the construction of upper secondary schools (lyceims) 
with little attention to other sectors of education. According to the 
survey conducted by a committee constituted for the Monitoring of 
Learning Achievement, two-thirds of school directors in rural and 
urban areas complained that their schools are in need of capital for 
infrastructure. The same study reveals that 83 % of schools had no hand 
copying machines and almost 60% had no flushing toilets. Although 
education sector is really passing through a critical phase, the republic 
is trying its best to overcome this challenging situation, and in its 
efforts, a number of international and non-government organisations 
are proactive. For example, UNESCO's experts are working with the 
Ministry of Education to reform national education policy under a 
United Nations Development Programme (UNDP) grant of US $21500. 
Likewise UNESCO's International Institute for Educational Planning 
(IEP) has been running policy level workshop for school management, 
teachers, and the university professors. They are providing multi- 
media teaching learning materials (civic, education, environmental 
education, healthy lifestyle, etc) and promoting skill development 
(community learning centres, etc), and organizing youth camps to 
promote human rights and democracy. The Asian Development Bank'® 
is also helping to improve the quality of basic education (the priority is 
given to poor and remote rural areas) and to modernize the sector 
management under following programmes: 


17 Based on the OSI Report 

18 Asian Development Bank (ADB) is multi-lateral development finance institution 
owned by 63 members. Its mission is to help developing countries by providing 
loans, technical assistance, etc. The ADB was established in 1966. Uzbekistan 
joined in it 1995. 
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Education Sector Development Programme: This programme 
supports the implementation of Uzbekistan's medium term 
education and training development plan, commonly known as 
National Programme for Personal Training by pursuing the ongoing 
efforts to streamline the structure of education, developing modem 
education and strengthening the teacher education system, 
especially through the introduction of distance learning. . 
Senior Secondary Education Projects: This project supports the 
ongoing reforms to meet the international standards in compulsory 
senior secondary education by implementing and refining the SSE 
curriculum. besides developing effective management, teaching 
staff, domestic capacity for the production and acquisition of 
teaching materials, cost-effective planning, management and policy 
development for SSE. 


iii) Basic Education Textbook Development Project (1998 2003): The 


project provides assistance in curriculum and _ textbook 
development, besides publishing the competitive textbooks and 
supporting a textbook rental scheme. European Union is also 
helping the Ministry of Higher Education in education planning, 
financing and management systems. Open Society Institute (OJS) 
has initiated a number of programmes for children and youth and 
promotes step by step debate, reading and writing for critical 
thinking, etc. 


iv) The republic is trying its best with the support of national and 


international organisations, government and nongovernmental, to 
make transition to the democratic societies of the world with a great 
enthusiasm for educational reforms which was _ previously 
hampered by the harsh realities. 


SAMARKAND 
A Histo-Linguistic Analysis 
Dr. Afaq Aziz 


The science of studying the names is known as onomastics or 
onomatology. In order to make the study scientific, experts have 
categorized the names into the technical terms like anthroponomy 
[used for the study of personal names] and toponymy [the study of 
place names]!. The words used for place names have a special 
historical, linguistic and anthropological value?. Basically toponymy is 
concerned with the linguistic evolution of place-names and the motive 
behind the naming of the place. The paper deals with the toponymy 
of a famous place-name, Samarkand, an ancient urban settlement of 
the fertile valley of Zarafshan, once the capital of Sughd‘. The present 
study is based on etymological, historical and geographical 
information. 

There are so many theories, traditions and opinions about the 
origin of the name Samarkand which often differ from each other. 
Some hold that Kaikavos°, the king of Iran, was the founder of 
Samarkandé while Abdul Malik Sallibi, a Muslim geographer, is of the 
opinion that Alexander the great was the founder’ and Ibn-Khaldun 
says that Samarkand was founded by Samar Marsh, the king of 


1 The New Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1992, London, Vol. 24, p 733 

2 K.M. George, 1986, Place-Names of South India, Trivandrum, p 18. 

3 The New Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1992, London, Vol. 2, p 849 

4 Greeks gave it the name of Soghdiana. In Avesta, it is mentioned as Sughda. 
Herodotus used word Sogdoi, instead of Sughd while as in Behistun inscription 
the word has been used as Suguda. In Chinese records the name of this ccuntry 
was known as Su-Li but in Sanaskrit it is Sulika. Sughd is the name cf a river also, 
locally known as Nakr-e-Sughd [its original name is Zarafshan : iver] and Sughdhi 
was a language of Sughd country. 

5 Kai-kavos was 4 ruler of Hakhamanshi (675-329 BC) dynasty and grandfather of 
famous king Kai-Khusraw (Cyrus the great). 

6 Mohd. Qazweni, Asar-ul-Balad and Akhbar-ul-Ebad, Berut, 1960, p 535. 

7 Abdul Malik Sallibi, Gour-ul-Seer, Tehran, 1963, p 415. 

8 Ibn-Khaldun, Kitab al-Ibr. Tr. Hakeem Ahmad Hussain, Deoband, U.P, 1989, Vol. I, 
p123. 
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Yemen. Non-Arab sources like Farhangi Rishidi mention that it was 
Samar Marsh who destroyed the Sughud country and built a city in its 
vicinity and gave it his name. Gayas-ul-Din Rampuri supported by 
Mohammad Hussain Burhan, is of the opinion that Samar, a Turk king 
founded a village which gradually developed into a city, called 
Samarkand®. The opinion that Kaikavos was the founder of 
Samarkand does not carry weight so for as the onomastic rules are 
concerned. Similarly, the statement attributing Samarkand’s 
foundation to Alexander the great is not held as it is said that he 
destroyed the city during the spring of 329 BC. Ibn-Khaldun and 
Gayas-ul-Din Rampuri hold the same view with regard to founder's 
name “Samar”; they differ only as far his domain is concerned. Ibn- 
Khaldun is also supported by Rishidi. Samarkand was an oldest 
settlement of Sughd country has been presented by the Arab historians 
like Ghurbal and Ibn-Haukal". On the other hand Persian historians 
like Sarwari and Dr. Ahmad Ranjbar are of the opinion that 
Samarkand existed in the times of Siyavush!2. 

The view is supported by the archaeological findings which 
have opened new vistas of research viz-a-viz Samarkand. As per these 
records, “The oldest evidence of urban settlement on the territory of 
Samarkand is a collection of jewellery from a Bronze-Age burial 
ground beside the River Siab, which still runs grabbling along the 


9 Gayas-ul-Din Rampuri, Gayas-ul-Lugat, Tehran, 1337, Vol 2, p 233. 

10 Dayakonov, Tarekhi Bastani-Iran, Tehran, 1957, Vol 2, p213. Encyclopaedia of 
Britannica, 1951, Vol. 19, p920. This view is supported by Mohammad Sarwari in 
Majmul Faras. 

" Tbn-Haukal, Surat-ul-Arz, Tr. Jafar Shar, Tehran, 13 40, p 219 

2 According to Avesta, Siyavush, a holy prince, was the son of a famous Iranian King 
Kaikavos. Siyavush was murdered by Turanian king Afrasiab who in turn was 
killed by Kaykhusraw, the illustrious son of Siyavush. Tarikh-t-Bukhara of 
Narshakshi reports that Sivavush was believed to have been buried ‘n Bukhara, 
and each year, on New Year's Day, every man sacrificed a cock and poured its 
blood on his grave. Al Biruni’s report, al-Athar al-bakiya mentions that the people 
of Khwarizm marked the beginning of their era with the entrance of Siyavuish in it, 
which occurred 92 years after the settlement of Khwarizm, 980 years before the 
Alexander. 
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eastern edge of the Afrasiab site. The remains of an outer city wall 
here have been dated around 1500 BC, but Samarkand proper is 
generally accepted to be 2500 years old, and Afrasiab was its first 
name” 13, The statement authenticates the analysis regarding the 
existence of Samarkand long before the Alexander’s era. In this context 
Barthold opines, that the site of Afrasiab'4, ‘on which stood pre-Islamic 
Samarkand...covers an area of less than two square kilometres’!. 
Afrasiab was situated on a short walk east of the modern Samarkand 
on the banks of Siab River!®. Like Samar, Afrasiab was the name of a 
Turanian king in Hakhamanshi (Achaemenes-675-329 BC) period, who 
might have been the founder of the city on the banks of river Siab. 
Samarkand as such may have been founded by Samar, a king of 
Turanian lineage like Afrasiab, as was held by Ibn-Khaldhun. 
Samarkand is an amalgamation of two words, Samar and Kand. 
Samar, is name of a king, while kand has many forms with variations 
in the use of alphabets, as for as its etymology is concerned. Ibn- 
Khaldun has used the Arabic consonant Kaaf [English ‘Q’] instead of 
Persian Kaaf [English ‘K’] in the beginning of the word kand!’. Greek 
writings have used the suffix kanda instead of kand18. However, kanp, 
meaning city, is a Sughdi word derived from kan!%. Kanta, an ancient 
Persian word, carries the same meaning?°while the word kand, in 


13 Giles Whittell, Central Asia the Practical Handbook, London, 1993, p 109 

14 Afrasiab ruled the northern Persian satraphy of Turan (Turkestan) during the 
Hakhamunshi (Achaemenids) dynasty (675-329 B.C). He headed Turanian tribes 
who themselves were originally of Iranian stock. Afrasiab was killed by 
Kaykhusraw, son of Siyavush. 

15 V.V. Barthold; Four Studies on the History of Central Asia. Tr. V. and T Minorsky, 
London, 1956, Vol. I, p10; see also, Edger Knobloch, Monuments of Central Asia, 
New York, 2001, p 93. 

16 Giles Whittell, Central Asia the Practical Handbook, London, 1993, p 109 

17 Dr. Mohd. Mo’een, Burhan Qati’ah, Tehran, 1341, Vol. II, p 1165; see also Dr. 
Ahmad Ranjbar, Khurasan-e-Buzurg, Tehran, 1363, p 140. 

18 Khurasan-e-Buzurg, p140. See also Edger Knobloch, Monuments of Central Asia, pp 93- 
99. 

19 Burhan Qati’ah, p 1165. 

20 Burhan Qat‘ah 
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Pahelvi, has been used for a settlement?!. Similarly in Turkic languages 
the word kand is being used for a village”. Central Asians may have 
themselves preferred word kand than kant from very ancient times 
even though both carried even looking meaning as ‘kand’ and ‘kw’, 
meant ‘city’ and ‘settlement’, in the language of Trans-Oxorian 
people. There are many Central Asian place-names still existing with 
kand as their suffix, and are in use since centuries. Such as: 

a) Bis-Kand, the city of Ferghana*4. 

b) Bu-Kand, one of the important places. of Uzbekistan~. 

c) Estia-Kand, one of the old settlements of-Central Asia?®. 

d) Kand, an ancient village of Ferghana valley, known as Kand-e- 
Badam, also known for high yield of almonds according to 
Qazweni”’. 

e) Kho-kand, a place of some importance in the surroundings of 
Ferghana valley, situated on the steep bank of the Syr-Darya?8. 

f) Sa-Kand-a village, 146 Km away from Yuzd in the north-east of 
Mashhad and south-east of Zahedan??. 

g) Uz-kand, a border city of Ferghana, famous for Tabagur and 
Braskhan river®9, 

h) Wankath-Kand, the city of Uzbekistan31. 

i) Yarkand, a historic city in Easter Turkistan One or 
Xingjian)*, 


21 Burhan Qati‘ah 

2 Burhan Qati‘ah. See also Khurasan-e- Buzurg, p 140 

2Abdur-Rashid (Rishidi). Farhang-e-Rishidi, Tehran, 1337, cited in Dr. Ahmad 
Ranjbar,Khurasan-e- Buzurg, p 140 

* Barthold, Turkestan, Londan, 1928, p156, as carried from Ahtsan-ul-T-z2s¢ecm fi 
Ma'rifat-al-Aqaleem by Mohd. Bin Ahmad Al-Maqdasi, p 263. 

% Khurasan-e- Buzurg, p 218. 

% Khurasan-e- Buzurg.” 

7” Mohd. Qazweni, Asrr-ul-Balad and Akhbar-1l-Ebad, p 254 

28 Fuycne Schuyler, Turkestan, London, 1966, p 170. 

% Philip Ward, Turing Iran, London, 1971, p 130. 

® Khurasan-e- Buzurg, p 216, 

+! Ibn-Haukal, Surat-ul-Arz, p 239; see also Al-Maqdasi, p262, where he mention 
Ankat-Kand instead of Wankath-kand. 

32 Wolfram Eberhard, A History of China, London, 1950, pp 96-97. 
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Interestingly, one finds a number of place names, having kand as their 
prefix, supporting the above text. For example: Kandhar, Kanduz, 
Kand-Badam, Kanded, Kandus, Kand-e-Aab, etc. 

Finally, the above discussion makes it clear that Samarkand has 
been flourishing since 2500 years, i.e. Hakhamanshi period, long before 
the era of Alexander. Its first name was Afrasiab, situated on the 
banks of Siab River, a short walk to the east of present Samarkand, 
which is an amalgamation of Samar and Kand where Samar is the 
name of Turanian king and kand meaning ‘settlement,’ village or ‘city’ 
in Central Asian languages. Hence, Samarkand is an ancient city, 
historically important place, where the famous stories of ‘Arabian 
Nights’ were told by Scheherazade to Sultan Shehryar. 


SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF LANGUAGE 
IN UZBEK IDENTITY 
_ Dr. Mushtaq Ahmad Halwai 


Most of the contemporary societies present a mosaic of ethno- 
cultural diversity. The hundred eighty four independent countries 
of the world contain over six hundred living language groups and 
five hundred ethnic groups. In a very few states can all citizens 
share the same religion, language or ethnic group. Although most of 
the organized communities through out the history have been 
multiethnic and multilingual yet from the 17'* century the diversity 
intensified with massive industrialization, new economic order, 
colonization and mass migration have thereby lead to intense ethno- 
lingual and socio-economic and political tensions and conflicts 
across the world. 

Central Asian societies including Uzbekistan are no exception 
to this phenomenon. In Uzbekistan, Uzbeks constitute hundred or 
more tribal groups followed by Tajiks, Kazakhs, Kyrgyz, Turkmen, 
Uighurs, Russo phones (Jews, Koreans, Volga and Crimean Tartars) 
and Russians. All these groups have had their own specific culture, 
language, dialect, race and religion. 

While Uzbek language remains the largest spoken and 
written language in Uzbekistan, it serves as a potent source of 
conflict in the contemporary society due to the politicisation. Which 
is why language has been often allotted a central place in the 
development of nations!. In Uzbek context, changes in linguistic 
practices in 1920 contributed much to the politicisation of language 
because of which the Uzbeks experimented exploitation, 
discrimination and felt “demeaned”?. 

Besides actual Uzbeks, the said language is spoken by the 
largest non -Slav groups in Central Asia who are dispersed in 
Afghanistan, Turkey, Iran and Eastern Turkestan? and among them 


1 Benedict Anderson, Imagined Communities; Reflections on the Origin and spread of 
nationalism, Verso, London, 1983, p11. 

2 David Miller, ON Nationality, Calrendron Press, Oxford, 1995, p 122. 

3 Geofry Wheeler, The Modern History of Soviet Central Asta, Weidenfield and 
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the Uighurs are the most prominent. Although Uzbek is written in 
Cyrillic and Uighur in Arabic script, they easily merge into one 
language*. Next to them are the Oghuz, Turkmen and Azerbaijanis®. 
In spite of this, heterogeneity in the script of the Uzbek language 
persists. In order to bring uniformity, the Bolsheviks in 1920's, 
introduced the Latin script though it superseded by the Cyrillic in 
1940-41. After the emergence of Uzbekistan as an independent 
country in 1991, the new government again shifted back to the Latin. 
True the government was committed to complete the switch over by 
1997 but its date was extended to 2005°. 

This suggests that before and after the establishment of Uzbek 
SSR in 1924, there was no consensus on the issue of the standard 
dialect for the new Uzbek language. The statement is supported by 
the existence of so many dialects such as Oghuz, Kipchak and 
Karluk; the latter, adopted in 1923, is based on the strongly Iranised 
dialects of Tashkent and Ferghana. These Iranised dialects are 
sharply devoid of vowel harmony from the dialects of nomadic 
Uzbeks’. 

With this background, the primary objective of the paper is to 
formulate a sketch and framework of the following three important 
dimensions of Uzbek language: 


Language and Nation Building: 


Nicholson, London, 1964, p 192. 
4 Svat Soucek, A History of Inner Asia, Cambridge University Press, 2000, p 30 
Andree and Sjoberg, Uzbek Structural Grammar, Indiana University, Bloomington 
Mouton and company, Hague, Netherlands, 1983, p 2. 
6 Annette Bohr, ‘Language Policy and ethnic relations in Uzbekistan,’ Nation 
Building in the Post Soviet Borderlands: The Politics of Identity, Graham Smith and 
Vivien Law Eds, Cambridge University Press, 1998, pp 197-224. It was held that 
the Latin script was to be phased in gradually over a seven year penod. In June 
1995, a Parliamentary resolution pushed the dead line back five years to 2005 as 
the measures for the switch over had not been completed . 
Historically, Uzbek language has felt the impact upon its phonology, 
morphology, syntax and lexicon, of the various languages of the conquerors of 
Turkestan. Persian Culture (6% Century BC to 19 Century) has left a legacy of 
influences especially its written form: 


w 
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By virtue of politico-historical compulsions Uzbekistan 
emerged a multicultural’, pluralistic? socio-political model, 
characterized by cleavages between various groups; sharp with 
regard to technically and educationally advanced Russians, but just 
little with the Tajiks. Due to these reasons, Uzbeks and all minority 
groups are turned into core and peripheral groups! cutting across 
loyalties and common shared values with one another!!. Barring 
Russians and other non-native Russo phone groups, the rest of the 
peripheral groups had, more or less, cultural homogeneity with the 
core group in terms of religion, social history and colonial legacy. 
The homogeneity was due to the nationalist expression reflected in 
glorification of Uzbek cultural drives and articulation and 
presentation of Uzbek model identity. In fact, language policies, 
prior to and after independence, have been more for nationalist 
concerns than for standardisation’2. 

Primary purpose of the first edition of Language Law (1989) 
and its revised edition (1995) was to raise the status of titular 
language as well as the status of the groups who spoke it. The 
emphasis on language was particularly manifest in state’s education 
system which made Uzbek a compulsory national language in 
administration and official circles. This strengthened the language to 
a great extent. Russian lingua-franca was replaced and _ is 
substantiated by historiography and text book literature!?. The 


* J Horton, ‘Liberalism, Multiculturalism and  Toleration,’ Liberalism, 
Multiculturalism and Toleration, McMillan, J. Horton Ed, London, 1993 
Parekh, ‘Britain and Social logic of Pluralism,’ Citizenship, G. Andrew Ed, 
Lawrence and Wishart, London, 1991. 

10 Jhon P Entelis, Pluralism and Party transformation in Labanon: Al-Kataib (1936-70), 
Leiden E.J. Brill, Netherlands, 1974, p 2. 

11 Leo Kuper, ‘Plural Societies: Perspectives and problems.’ Pluralism in Africa, Leo 
Kuper and M.G. Smith Eds, Berkeley, University of California Press, 1979, p 3. 

12 Annette Bohr, Nation Building in the Post Soviet Borderlands: The Politics of Identity, 
pp 167-97. 

13 Shahrani, ‘Ethnic Relations and access to resources in North East Badakhshan,’ 
Ethnic Processes and Intergroup Relations in Contemporary Afghanistan, J.W. 
Anderson and R.F. Strand Eds, Afghanistan council of Asia society, New York, 
1978, pp 21-26. 
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contribution of native and non native groups, was ignored, down 
played or grossly distorted. In contemporary Uzbek socio-political 
set up, none of the interest groups can, as such, resist the course of 
language politics. Be it the political elite conversant with Russian 
than Uzbek language or anti-establishment opposition Birlik or Eric, 
or intelligentsia or social activist. New language regulations now 
mandate Uzbek as the official language at the cost of other languages 
of other peoples, particularly Russians and Russo phone non-native 
emigrants. At their own period of time, Russians and Russo phones 
themselves demonstrated a typical colonizer’s attitude towards 
dialects of others including of course the Uzbeks. For Uzbek 
nationalists, therefore, striving for complete linguistic transfer and 
assimilation as a national expectation is justifiable. That way the 
former colonizers appear to have no reason to cry for something they 
feel they lost during the post-independence period. As on today, the 
Russians and Russo phones are not that much worried about 
political intolerance and religious revival as by the factor of nation 
building through linguistic revivalism‘. 

As an adhesive to social cohesion, post independence Uzbek 
political elite, intelligentsia, opposition and _ local activists 
demonstrate a gituational dimension of group formation!5, by 
asserting a uniform stand vis-a-vis other groups and by speaking in 
a single voice. They strive for the strategies to fortify the Uzbek 
language in educational institutions, judiciary, administration, 
organs of economy and political authority, press, theatre, clubs, etc. 
Such policies, as such, appear to be intriguing for Russians, Russo 
phon and Tajiks, who, however, are unlikely to harbour a collective 


4 Graham E, Fuller, ‘The New geo-political order,’ Ali Bano Azizi .nd Mynore 
Weiner Eds, The New Geo-politics of Central Asia and its Borderlands, 1.B. Taurus 
and Co, Indiana University Press, 1994, p 23. 

'5 Arne Heugen, The Establishment of National Republics in Soviet Central Asia, 
Palgrave, Mcmillan, New York, 2003, pl29. 
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action for want of material resources and political opportunity!®. 
They are left with the options of out-migration, assimilation and 
adoption without assimilation’’. Since the 1996 trend of Russian 
emigration into Uzbekistan decreased due to bleak economic 
prospects back home!, in near future, a certain proportion is likely to 
emigrate regardless of Uzbek linguistic hegemony or nationalist 
expression. They have to do so primarily for economic reasons as the 
Tajiks in Uzbekistan are doing. 

Native Persian Tajiks present a typical linguistic case in 
Turkic-linguistic universe. They have a clear sense of national 
identity emanating from historiography and their being the ancient 
urban settlers of Central Asia. Though their language has a Cyrillic 
than Arab script, yet its literature has always been a symbol of their 
national consciousness. In absence of traditional Turkic tribal 
affiliation, the Tajik language works as an adhesive for Tajik 
solidarity. With this kind of background, the Tajiks are intrigued by 
pre or post-independence linguistic Uzbek policies of 
historiography, press and media, text books and theatre where 
Uzbek and Turkic contributions are glorified at the cost of Tajik 
contribution: In fact, Tajiks and Uzbeks are twin inheritors of the 
urban tradition of Central Asia!°, the latter’s self image is buttressed 
by its historical significance, strength in numbers and comparatively 
a higher level of. education and advanced technical institutions. 
Nevertheless, Tajiks are better placed than Russians for being native 
and bilingual. Because of which they do not regard Uzbek language 
and its relative regulations hostile when compared with other 


16 Graham Smith and Andrew Wilson, ‘Rethinking Russia’s Post Soviet Diaspora: 
The Potential for political mobilization in Eastern Ukraine and Northeast 
Estonia,’ Europe Asia Studies Vol. 49 (5) 1997, pp 845-64. 

'” Annette Bohr, Nation Building in the Post Soviet Borderlands: The Politics of Identity, 
p 210 

18 A major study on migrational trends in Central Asia undertaken by experts at 
the Institute of Economic Forecasting of the Russian Academy of Sciences in 
1994-95 revealed that potential migrants from Uzbekistan cited language barrier 
as the inducement to immigration than by any ethno-social or ethno-political 
motive. 

19 The New Geo-politics of Central Asia and its Borderlands, p 30 
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groups”. 
Centuries of assimilation has given a fluid nature to Uzbek- 


Tajik relations, leading to the imprecise division on one hand and 
ambiguity2! to Tajik ethonam on the other. In such circumstance | a 
Tajik language emerges as the symbiosis by way of neighbourhc 4d, 
region, extended family system and mixed marriages which in the 
long run evolved cultural similarities between Uzbeks and Tajiks. 
Tajik self-perception is now upheld by the Valley Tajiks, Pamirian 
Tajiks and Yagno bis-Tajiks. Although Uzbek-Tajik divisions are 
existing but it is always diluted by nationalist manoeuvres. Going 
along Brubaker’s terminology it is Uzbek nationalizing state which 
led to Tajik minority nationalism”. Therefore, the divisions are to be 
seen as a consequence of political management with Turkification as 
its main goal which gained currency during and after territorial 
delimitation and its corresponding debates in and after 1924. Even 
now Turkification continues to be the main driving force in Uzbek 
nation building though Tajiks consider it a forced assimilation 
toward Uzbekification®. 

A striking feature of Uzbek national project is the language 
and re-naming exercise for the nationalist interests. This is viewed 
from different perspectives by core and peripheral groups. The 
former consider it a genuine reclaiming of historical roots and past 
glory to legitimize their claim for-being the most ancient among all 
ethnic groups. In its glorification and legitimization, language is 
treated as the most effective medium. For the latter, it is planned 
homogenization and cultural hegemony. Sections of intelligentsia 
who do not toe the official line, label it as a mere cosmetic exercise 


20 Annette Bohr, Nation Building in the Post Soviet Borderlands: The Politics of Identity, 
p 211. 

21 Murial. Atkin, ‘Religious and other identities in Central Asia,’ Muslims in Central 
Asia. Expressions of identity and change, Jhon. Gross Ed, Durham, Duke University 
Press, 1992, p 48. 

2 Brubaker, Rogers, Nationalism Reframed: Nationhood and national Question in New 
Europe, Cambridge University Press, 1996, p 81. 

23 Annette Bohr, Nation Building in the Post Soviet Borderlands: The Politics of Identity, 
p 213 
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and sloganeering. For them re-naming streets and squares after past 
heroes and historical figures does not amount to the development of 
national history and language?4. For Fierman, “the problems in 
implementing linguistic reform have led the regime to give 
precedence to symbolic over substantive measure” . The renaming 
is supported by the overwhelming majority of Uzbeks and 
surprisingly by three quarters of Tajiks if not by the Russians. 
However, in context to a post-colonial transitional society, engaged 
in the formulation of new social reality, characterised by a planned 
shift from a peripheral onlooker status to core status, the renaming is 
symbolic of the very psychological basis for social change. In fact, it 
is associated with re-meaning, “To identify is to give it a name”?’. 
After all Uzbek nation builders seek to reverse the feeling of second 
rate, inferior culture with the feeling of an ancient proud civilization, 
ruling than ruled, dominating than dominated one. 


Language and ideal type of identity construct: 

Associated with nation building project is the ideal type of 
identity construct from above”. In absence of a pre-independence 
national debate and a sudden disappearance of over-arching of 
Soviet Canopy, the Soviet identity (Sovietskinorod) was the first 
causality. The strongest development in Russia and Central Asia in 
post-Communist period was related to the return of the primary 
historical identities as the only source of meaning after the 


24 Martha Brill Olcott, ‘The geo politics of Central Asia’, The New Geopolitics of 
Central Asia and its Borderlands, pp 49-50. 

2 William Fierman, ‘Problems of language law implementation in Uzbekistan,’ 
Nationalities Papers, Vol. 23 (3), 1995, pp 573-95. 

26 Annette Bohr, Nation Building in the Post Soviet Borderlands: The Politics of Identity, 
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a” Siais Mirrors and Masks: The Search for Identity, The Sociology Press, Sanfrancisco, 
1969, p 89, see also Bourdieu P, language and symbolic Power, Polity Press, 1991 

28 Victor Selpenenkov and Sergic Sorokopud, ‘The construction of national 
identity: A case study of Ukraine’, Ethnicity and Nationalism In Russia, the CIS and 
The Baltic states, Christopher Williams and Thenasis D Hes Eds, Ashgate 
Publishing Limited, England, 1999, p 191. 
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crumbling of Sovietskinorod??. Gradually the breakaway nations 
including Uzbekistan started constructing new social reality to 
replace super imposed Soviet system, and soon realized that crea‘’>n 
of a new reality required common meanings for common sh. :d 
values*®, There was a premature attempt before and immediately 
after independence to construct the identity from below*!: a self- 
organizing and self-creative mass process, where people cherish 
some common values and political elite reformulate them in a clear 
unambiguous language conveying same meaning across the cultural 
mosaic. There was no civil society or a pluralistic democratic model 
to support it. 

Therefore, the only option for identity makers was to 
construct the identity from above where instead of mass 
participation, the main driving force could be the political elite, the 
old Communist guard who turnéd to be the social prophets**. These 
social prophets, conceptualizing and implanting common meanings 
in mass consciousness, seem more Russian than Uzbek in language 
and ideology. Consequently, they are labelled as ‘old wine in new 
bottles*#’. The range of identity options, postulating language, is 
clearly wider than it apparently looks under an overarching Turkic 
linguistic umbrella. The most worth quoting is the division of Russo 
phone Uzbeks, who by virtue of their peculiar living conditions have 
acquired specific characteristics and life styles. This division 
possesses sufficient elements for a separate identity. But they are 


29 M. Cassels, The Rise of Network Society, Blackwell, Cambridge, 1996, p 42 

30 Benedict Anderson, Intagined Communities; Reflections on the Origin and spread of 
nationalism, p 13. 

31 Victor Selpenenkov and Sergie Sorokopud, Ethnicity and Nationalism In Russia, 
the CIS and The Baltic states, p 192 

32 Bellah Robert, ‘Civil Religion in America,’ Daudalus, Vol. 96 (1) 1967, pp 1-2. 

% Victor Selpenenkov and Sergie Sorokopud, Ethnicity and Nationalism In Russia, 
the CIS and The Baltic states, p 191 

4 Jeff Richards,’ Old wine in new Bottles: The Resurgence of nationalism in the 
new Europe,’ Ethnicity and nationalism In Russia, the CIS and The Baltic States, pp 
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treated as cultural hermaphrodites,* infested with Moscosphillia*, 
spiritual lameness and psychological servility?”. Carrying nostalgia 
for Russian culture, they occupied the high echelons of power and a 
supporting political party as well as material resources to 
consolidate this instrumental identity3®. The Soviet culture which 
has lost its material luring, nonetheless retains its cultural pull for 
Russo phone Uzbeks. However, masses are showing a passive 
response to social prophets. Identity dimension has a rural-urban 
divide and regional divide as well. Comparatively industrialized 
urban centres are the hardest hit by unwanted independence which 
simply bred a cosmopolitan hybrid identity, characterized by multi- 
lingualism on Uzbek-Russian, Uzbek-Tajik and Tajik Russian 
frequencies. Rural Ferghana is the most identity conscious region, 
but unfortunately infested with many socio-economic problems. The 
common idea soon gets mixed up with them and gives a plurality of 
meanings. 

Uzbek social prophets in 1993 launched a campaign to de- 
idealize and search for a suitable ideology for the republic’s new 
found independence, characterized by the priority of economics 


35 The term ‘Cultural Hermaphrodite’ is from the Polmic ‘Nova Ukrinachy nova 
Kolinii signed by sixteen Ukrainian nationalist deputies and academics designed 
as a rebuttal of the book” Nova-Ukriana” by Volodymr Hyrenkov - a bilingual 
Russo phone Ukrainian. 

3% Moscophilla is the term coined by Dymtry Dousov - the ideological mentor of 
Ukrainian nationalism. 

37 Psychological survility’ and ‘cultural epigonism’ are used by Mykola-Khy] Ovyi. 
Some of his works can be found in English as The Cultural Renaissance in Ukraine. 
Mybola Kryl-Ovyi Polemical Pamphlets 1925-26, Mynoslav Skandraji Ed, 
Edmonton, 1986. 

38 Graham Smith and Andrew Wilson, Europe Asia Studies Vol. 49 (5), p 132 

39 Uzbek political elite launched a campaign of (Mili istiglal majkurasi) (de- 
ideolization) asking intellectuals and writers to provide rationale for everyday 
existence in view of discredited communism. Founded ‘uanawiyat-wa marifat’ 
(Centre for spirituality and enlightenment) and Jajakkur, (Ideas/Reflections) a 
new journal, with high ideals of joint studies of cultural heritage, human values, 
amity, peace and national awareness. The centre headed by Erkin Yusopov was 
to assist media and public organizations to define country’s new ideology. His 
replacement by Nimat Aminov derailed the effort. 
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over politics. The plan sketched out before a group of writers in the 
twelfth session of Uzbekistan Supreme council, soon derailed which 
left no job with them except to guide discourses of Soviet era. It is, 
therefore, established that both ideal language types had marked 
divergence in terms of common values, their formulation, 
articulation and finally their grafting in the man national agenda. 


Language intelligentsia and self image: 

Uzbek language, intelligentsia and literature have witnessed 
three important developments, which in a reinforcing chain have. 
strengthened Uzbek self-perception. These were colonization, Jadidi 
movement and territorial delimitation in 1924. Without justifying the 
political stigma and its subsequent tactics of exploitation, 
subjugation and domination, the Russian colonization of Central 
Asia opened up vistas for modernization of otherwise a medieval 
society. It came along with an alien culture marked with overtures 
of scientific attitude, objective method and above all a critical 
historical analysis*®, and led to the development of a sense of 
introspection among the Uzbeks in military and_ socio-cultural 
domain. Subsequently, colonization aroused a strong feeling in 
terms of ‘us’ and ‘them’ which led to an urge to reform and compete. 
This urge was carried over by Jadidists, who made tremendous 
efforts in educational and social sectors besides in history and 
historiography. Colonization was followed by Soviet rule, marked. 
by increase in interaction and communication and above all a 
success story par excellence in the field of literacy, mass education, 


40A typical case of critical historical analysis can be drawn from the Bukharan court 
chronicler Mirza Azim Sami’s Tarkhi-Slatini Mangitia (1906-7) translated by C M 
Epifenova, Moscow 1962. While writing two versions of the history of the rulers 
of Mangit, one for Amir and the other version, critical of Russians end Mangit 
rulers, distinguished between official hegeography and critical interpretation. 
Mulla Alim Makhdoom Haji’s Tarikhi-Turkestan also highlights the benefits of 
the fields of history simultaneously criticising urbanites for giving little 
importance to history. 
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indigenous languages, while replacing traditional form and content 
with a modern one. . 

Jadidists (1900-1920) comprised of cultural elite of Bukharan, 
and Crimean Tartars, Kazakh and Tajik social reformers*!, whose 
lives and works became a proud legacy in Central Asian republics in 
particular and the region in general. The movement was an 
intellectual response to changing socio-economic conditions, 
prescribing adoption without involving costs#?. In political and 
religious terms, Jadidists are identified with Pan-Turkic ideology and 
supra Islamic identity. The movement, as such, served as a forum for 
distribution of ideas, introduction of prose, poetry and fiction 
writing and symbolized a break from traditional literary exercise. 
Above all, the movement was instrumental in promoting ‘Chagatoy 
Gurung,’ a linguistic pride, national consciousness, community 
feeling and culture* . In whole Central Asia, it represented an ethno- 
cultural symbiosis rather than discrimination. 

Contemporary cultural elite including the Russians are in a 
typical dilemma of post-colonial intellectualism; most of them are 
even unable to speak their native languages, let alone use them for 
scholarly purposes. They hardly share any thing with their masses. 
There is a marked cultural alienation and archaism particularly felt 
by Russian groomed intellectuals, who have realised that their work 
is becoming an archaic. Most of the Soviet era literature lacks 


41 Cholpan Zaki Validi, Abdur Rauf Fitrat, Man@n Raiz, Qazi Munir, Torkhol 
Atmatov, Mahmood Khoja Behboodi, Munawar Qari Bolat Salayif, Sadrdin Aini, 
Faizullah Khojeavare. were some of the luminaries associated with Jadidi 
movement; See for details Khalid Adeeb, The Politics of Muslim Cultural Reform: 
Jadidism In Central Asia, Berkeley, University of California Press, 1998. 

4 Aneric Heugen, The Establishment of National Republics in Soviet Central Asia, p 53; 
ME Yapp, The Making of the Near East 1792-1923, Longman, London 1987, p115. 
#® Khalid Adeeb, The Politics of Muslim Cultural Reform: Jadidism In Central Asia, p 
281. Fitrat who had been writing almost exclusively in Persian till 1917, 

abandoned it in favour of Purist Turkic. 

“4 Alexie Malashenkov, ‘Turning away from Russia: New Directions for Central 
Asia,/ Common wealth and Independence in Post Soviet Eurasia, Bruno coppietors, 
Alexi Zevrev and D Mitri Trenin, Eds, Frank Cass, London, pp 156-71. This 
bitterness has oozed out of the latest works of Olzhar-Suliamanov-Chingiz- 
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originality in historiography and research*. It seems as if writers 
and researchers have been unaware of the scholarship and 
methodology outside erstwhile USSR. 

Delimitation resulted in the formation of Soviet Socialist 
Republics out of medieval Khanates of Khiva, Khokand and 
Bukhara. Western and Soviet versions of delimitation are too 
categorical. The former label it as a colonizer’s deliberate designs to 
divide and rule, whereas, the latter consider it a historical 
development. However, given the socio-political situation after 1917 
revolution, the delimitation was more a practical state construction. 
For Smith, “the creation of nationality and ethno-national identity 
was solution of the problems rather than a problem’4’. It 
consolidated vague cultural identities into ethno-linguistic ones and 
simultaneously thwarted Pan-Turkic, Pan-Islamic identities. Post 
delimitation era witnessed the liquidation of all Soviet native 
literature and Jadidsts at the hands of Joseph Stalin in terms of 
Turkestan’s identity and nationalism. 

In Uzbek SSR, mass literacy and universal education was 
achieved not in Russian but in indigenous languages, thereby giving 
a boost to the development of native Uzbek language. It also 
marked rapid developments in press, media, newspaper, periodicals, 
dictionaries and standardization and change of script. Fierman sums 
up the focus on indigenous languages in terms of penetration, 
participation, legitimacy and identity production*®. Arne Haugen’s 
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Atmatov and others whose talent shined in Soviet era. Same applies to post-1924 
historiography which is an ideal representation of standard Marxist 
interpretation, produced under censorship and cultural management of CPSU in 
state sponsored research institutes and state-run publishing houses. 
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contention is that identity aspect was more the result of any 
language than motivation policy. 

Claims and counter claims on delimitation and other issues 
apart*?. One important result was the isolation of Uzbeks from other 
groups that in turn weakened “Uzbek ethnic assimilation pull” 
essential for the growth of Uzbek population and consolidation of 
their own identity on ethno-linguistic lines» , a situation peculiar to 
the Republican rule. Therefore colonization, Jadidist movement, 
delimitation and formation of republics, developed a syndrome 
where in many forces reinforced one another to strengthen Uzbek 
self-image with Uzbek language as an essential component. 

-In short, Uzbekistan did not form a pluralistic democratic 
model which gave birth to the ethno-linguistic and cultural divisions 
notwithstanding Uzbek-Tajik similarities. Dialectical variations 
could be ironed out under Turkish speaking canopy conditioning 
that the issue is not politicized and the Tajiks, the largest minority, 
do not press for ethno-linguistic or cultural reservation®!. However, 
Uzkek langage will continue to be the chief medium in nation 
building and identity construction, stirring ‘we felling’ and 
nationalist sentiment. Frictions are likely to occur where ever 
knowledge of Uzbek language is made mandatory for securing jobs. 
The Russians would continue remain under psychological stress for 
representing the Soviet colonizer culture. In post-independent 
Uzbekistan, the best option for Russians and non-native Russo 
phones is adoption with out assimilation by learning a workable 
Uzbek knowledge for official purpose and using their native 
language in personal life. This is essential under management 
strategy on the analogy of Tajiks who though repeatedly complained 
of Uzbek cultural hegemony and forced assimilation, managed to 
endure many centuries of Turkic and Soviet politico-lingual and 
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cultural domination>2. Tajik bilingualism is, therefore, a social 
mechanism to pacify intriguing Uzbek linguistic assimilation 
attempts. The younger Tajik generation as well as that of other 
peripheral groups shall have to realize that for earning socio- 
economic benefits, they need to master the Uzbek language. At the 
same time, the Uzbek government should, modify its linguistic laws 
and policies for nation building and identity construction, so that it 
is better to take benefit of the scientific terminology of Russian 
language and thus make Uzbek a highly standardized language. 
Presently Uzbekistan’s emphasis is on me function rather than the 
structure of Uzbek language. 


52 Richard Foltz, ‘The Tajiks of Uzbekistan’, Central Asia Survey, Vol. 15 (2), 1996, 
pp 213-16. Shortly before independence there were some outbursts in 
Samargand and Bukhari against a systematic assimilation in greater Uzbekistan. 
This was subdued by allowing some of them to change their nationality from 
Uzbek to Tajik. However, the demands for greater cultural autonomy and an 
official status for Tajik language was suppressed; see also for details Richard 
Foltz, ‘Uzbekistan Tajiks: A case study of r repressed identity’, Central Asia 
Monitor, No. 6, 1996. 


